You’ll  Have 

a  More  Efficient  School 
with.  Johnson  Pneumatic  Controls 


L/mo  Sen/Of  High  Schoot.  Itma,  Ohio  Mclaughfm  S  and  Strong.  Strong  S  Strong,  atioctato  architects, 
H.  U.  Tuttle,  genera/  contractor  £.  W.  fi/e,  mechanical  contractor .  all  of  lima. 


At  the  new  Lima  Senior  High  School,  Johnson  Pneumatic 
Temperature  Controls  assure  the  necessary  flexibility  to  meet  a 
wide  variety  of  heating  and  ventilating  requirements. 

Some  60  classrooms  and  special  purpose  rooms  are  individually 
controlled  by  Johnson  Room  Thermostats  that  consistently  maintain 
refreshing,  even  temperatures  and  assure  adequate  ventilation. 
Teachers  and  .students  alike  get  the  benefits  of  an  ideal  thermal 
environment  for  teaching  and  learning  in  this  impressive  school. 

Besides  comfort,  the  Johnson  System  was  engineered  for  economy. 
Such  precise  regulation  prevents  heat  waste,  minimizes  the  amount 
of  heating  capacity  in  use  and  thus  permits  important  fuel  .savings. 
And,  of  course,  simple,  trouble-free  pneumatic  controls  require  far 
less  super\'ision  and  maintenance  than  anything  else  you  can  use. 

The  .specialist  Johnson  organization  can  help  make  your  new 
school  more  efficient  and  reduce  your  operating  costs,  just  as  it  has 
in  tens  of  thousands  of  the  nation’s  schools.  Ask  your  consulting 
engineer,  architect  or  local  Johnson  engineer  about  the  unmatched 
comfort  and  economy  features  of  Johason  Pneumatic  Controls. 
John.son  Service  Company,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin. 

105  Direct  Branch  Offices. 
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memo 
from  the 
publisher 
to  all  educational  executives 


As  most  of  you  receiving  OvixviEW  will  note,  this 
magazine  is  to  make  its  start  as  a  regular  monthly 
publication  in  January  of  1960.  Overview  will  be  a 
brand-new  entry  in  educational  publishing,  but  it  is 
essentially  a  successor  magazine  to  both  The  School 
Executive  and  Educational  Business,  which  have  been 
published  by  American  School  Publishing  G>rporation 
(now  Buttenheim  Publishing  Corporation)  since  1938. 

This  **pilot’*  issue,  so-called,  is  a  trial  run  of  the  new 
^  endeavor  for  our  editorial  and  business  staffs.  And  in  a 

sense  it  is  also  a  test  run  for  you  as  one  of  the  readers 
high  on  our  “most  wanted  subscriber*'  list. 

^ '  We  look  forward  to  your  continuing  readership  of  the 

new  magazine  because  our  main  aim  and  intent  will  be 
to  make  Overview  a  monthly  source  of  inspiration  and 


practical  assistance  to  you  in  your  day-to-day  struggle 
to  meet  continuing  demands  both  for  more  and  better 
quality  education. 

It  may  very  wdl  take  yon  longer  to  get  used  to  our  new 
name  of  Overview  than  to  the  editorial  scope  and  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  new  magazine  itself.  In  the  b^inning  we 
shall  frequently  use  the  more  descriptive  title — which 
specifically  includes  you,  “Overview — ^The  Magazine  for 
All  Educational  Elxecntives.'*  The  key  word  comes  from 
our  belief  that  any  successful  educational  administrator 
in  the  ’60's  and  beyond  must  always  see  his  own  job 
in  relation  to  other  jobs  within  and  outside  of  his  par¬ 
ticular  school  system  or  institution.  Educational  admin¬ 
istration  will  always  need  masters  of  detail  and  top-notch 
performers  in  innumerable  jobs  of  limited  proportion. 
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Bat  education  today,  and  even  more  so  education  of  to¬ 
morrow,  needs  thousands  of  leaders  with  enough  vision 
to  see  the  full  picture,  and  enough  imagination  to  sense 
the  effect  of  their  actions  and  decisions  upon  other  edu¬ 
cators  and  especially  upon  the  students.  Such  leaders  have 
always  had  an  overview  of  their  profession  and  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  we  hope  from  January  on  they  will  always 
have  Overview  close  at  hand  in  their  ovm  professional 
library  for  ready  reference. 

To  put  it  another  way.  Overview’s  own  view  will  he  as 
hroad  as  education  itself:  all  age  levds  from  kindergarten 
through  college,  public  and  private;  all  types  of  education 
including  the  increasingly  important  programs  carried 
on  by  business,  industry  and  labor  outside  the  formal 
education  structure  as  we  have  traditionally  known  it 


This  is  a  large  order  to  fill,  but  we  fed  we  can  gradually 
approach  our  lofty  ambitions  for  the  publication.  We  do 
not  expect  to  be  all  things  to  all  men  and  women  in  all 
educational  administration  in  every  issue.  But,  we  do 
think  Overview  can  be  two  things  to  all  readers  quite 
consistently — highly  readable  and  referable  as  a  thought 
or  action  stimulator  to  one’s  friends  and  associates  in  this 
most  important  business  of  education. 

Perhaps  this  page  should  have  hem  placed  at  the  end 
rather  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  pilot  issue.  Because 
far  more  important  than  what  1  say.  Overview  means  to 
be  what  you  think  it  is,  based  on  the  sample  in  your  hands. 
Will  you  share  your  reaction  with  ns  and  do  so  quite 
frankly?  After  22  years  in  publishing  and  seven  years 
just  completed  on  a  school  board,  I  assure  you  I  am 
thick-skinned  enough  to  take  a  goodly  complement  of 
slings  and  arrows  without  disint^rating.  We  are  naturally 
more  interested  in  what  you  think  of  our  publishing  goal 
than  in  your  like  or  dislike  of  a  specific  article — in  short, 
we  want  an  overview  of  Overview.  Is  our  purpose  re¬ 
vealed  in  what  we  have  produced,  and  does  the  perform¬ 
ance  in  this  pilot  issue  bear  out  that  purpose  as  you 
understand  it?  Is  it  the  purpose  or  the  performance  which 
needs  modifying,  as  you  see  it,  and  if  so,  how? 

Please  send  your  comments,  however  brief,  to  me  or 
to  any  member  of  our  staff  whom  yon  may  know  per¬ 
sonally.  And  we  need  your  suggestions  soon,  since  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  important  January  and  February  (the  first 
“for  real”)  issues  of  Overview  is  already  wdl  under  way. 


Sincerely, 

Publisher 


P.S.  For  the  past  two  years  we  have  been  getting  “reader 
interest  ratings”  each  month  from  a  cross-section  sampling 
of  our  subscribers  on  both  the  editorial  and  advertising 
material  in  The  School  Executive  and  Educational 
Business.  We  are  expanding  the  usual  sample  consider¬ 


ably  on  this  pilot  issue  of  Overview  for  obvious  reasons, 
and  we  shall  much  appreciate  your  co-operation  if  the 
testing  package  should  reach  you  by  mail  two  weriu  or 
so  from  this  date.  By  recording  your  reaction  for  us,  you 
share  in  planning  Overview  to  serve  your  needs. 
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This  Month's  Cover 
Each  of  the  colored  spheres  symbolizes 
one  aspect  in  the  galaxy  of 
administrative  educational  activities 
taking  place  in  our  society  today. 
Society  has  authorized  and  organized 
public  and  private  schools  and  colleges, 
industry,  business  and  government  to 
formulate  a  great  and  growing 
number  of  educational  programs.  The 
vacant  circles  on  the  cover  express  the 
fact  that  not  all  of  the  scope  of 
Overview  is  covered  in  this  issue. 
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Why  must 


public  funds 


support 

private  interests? 


Nearly  $150  billion  has  been  spent  by  federal,  state  and 
local  governments  on  highways,  airports,  airways  and  the 
inland  waterways  system.  Many  additional  billions  will  be 
spent  to  expand,  improve  and  maintain  these  facilities. 

Much  of  this  money  has  been  and  continues  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  general  taxpayers  through  income  taxes,  property 
taxes  and  other  general  taxes  they  pay. 

These  transportation  facilities,  supplied  by  the  public, 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN 


are  used  extensively  by  carriers  in  competition  with  the 
railroads.  In  many  instances  none  of  the  expense  of  con¬ 
struction,  maintenance  and  operation  is  recovered  through 
user  charges  —  such  as  fuel  taxes,  license  and  registration 
fees  and  graduated  weight-mile  charges. 

Shouldn’t  an  adequate  share  of  the  costs  of  these  facilities  be 
paid  by  private  business  interests  who  use  them  for  profit? 
Shouldn’t  the  tax-paying  public  be  relieved  of  this  burden? 

RAILROADS  •  Washington  6.  D.C. 
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ONE  VIEW 

efficiency 

and 

effectiveness 

by  Archibald  B.  Shaw 


A  r  c  h i b  a  I  d  B .  Shaw 


Some  years  ago  an  ofiire  building  with  large  glass  hloeks 
as  the  only  openings  was  erected  in  mid-Detroit.  This  ap¬ 
parently  was  the  result  of  efficiency  studies.  Before  many 
months  of  occupancy,  sections  of  the  glass  block  were  re¬ 
moved  and  clear  glass  windows  substituted.  The  cost 
must  have  been  considerable  hut  apparently  it  was  justi¬ 
fied  on  the  grounds  of  the  effect  on  those  working  inside. 
To  one  view,  there  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  a  lesson  in 
this  for  all  of  us  dealing  with  problems  and  conflicts  in 
education — and  these  are  many  and  varied  today. 

The  difference  in  the  two  solutions  to  the  environmental 
problems  of  those  working  in  the  building  seems  to  have 
been  that  only  the  second  one  considered  the  effects  of 
the  windows  on  people — ^on  the  girl  at  the  switchboard 


and  the  manager  at  his  desk.  These  people  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  looking  out  at  the  changing  sky,  and  no 
mechanical  solution  to  these  visual  problems  met  their 
human  hunger  until  they  could  look  out  again. 

In  these  days  of  growing  enrollments,  inflated  dollars, 
active  public  concern,  and  growing  complexity  and  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  tools  of  education,  the  executive  in  edu«  a- 
tion  is  besieged  with  proposals  to  solve  his  problems  with 
efficiency  apparatus.  Efficient  tools,  efficient  organization, 
efficient  buildings,  even  efficient  personnel  practices  -these 
are  thrust  at  him  by  people  of  good  will  but  without  the 
responsibility  or  perhaps  the  foresight  to  apply  the  crucial 
test  of  effectiveness. 

Efficiency,  at  its  best,  is  concerned  with  ways  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  with  greatest  vividness,  the  maximum  learning 
experiences  appropriate  for  a  certain  individual.  Effec¬ 
tiveness  is  determined  by  what  learning  actually  takes 
place-  - what  skill  development,  what  enlargement  of  view 
and  what  development  of  values.  Efficiency  may  he  the 
measure  of  the  processes  of  getting  opportunities  for 
learning  to  the  person.  Effectiveness  is  the  measure  of  the 
learning  that  takes  place. 

So  too  in  organization,  or  in  leadership.  Efficiency  may 
he  measured  by  the  short-term  effects,  by  the  speed  and 
<ertainty  of  narrowly-measured  accomplishments,  by  the 
economy  of  manpower,  materials  and  money.  Effective¬ 
ness  is  judged  by  the  longer  effects  on  the  pecjple  in  the 
organization,  and  on  their  conservation  and  development. 

To  the  college  presidents  and  superintendents  of  schools 
who  are  desperately  seeking  some  form  of  administrative 
organization  which  will  enable  them  to  fulfill  the  non¬ 
delegable  responsibilities  of  educational  leadership  im¬ 
plicit  in  their  role,  the  distinction  is  an  agonizing  one. 
The  older  ones  among  the  superintendents  have  suffere*! 
through  a  period  of  2-headed  school  systems  with  a  busi¬ 
ness  manager  who  exercised  equal  authority.  They  found 
then,  what  must  not  be  forgotten  now,  that  efficiency  must 
he  the  serv  ant  of  effectiveness;  that  the  budget,  that  e<|uip- 
ment.  plant  and  supplies  must  express  and  serve  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  people  in  the  schools;  that  those  concerned 
with  efficiency  must  be  subordinate  to  those  responsible 
for  effects. 

Class-size  policies,  TV  and  other  instructional  tools, 
merit  distinctions  in  salary,  building  and  site  decisions, 
state  and  federal  financing,  government  and  industry  re¬ 
search  contracts,  class  grouping,  and  myriads  of  other 
areas  of  decision-making  all  cry  out  for  the  acid  test  of 
effectiveness.  All  educational  leaders  must  hold  out  for 
research  on  effects,  on  what  happens  to  the  people  con¬ 
cerned.  and  crucially,  what  are  all  the  learnings  promote<l 
by  the  resulting  situation.  For  they  profess,  they  take 
seriously  their  charge  for  the  education  of  each  of  the 
individuals  their  institution  serves. 

There  are  many  views  on  every  aspect  of  the  structure 
and  process  of  education.  One  view  is  that  it  is  the  in¬ 
escapable  and  even  sacred  responsibility  of  educational 
executives  to  measure  every  proposal  of  organization  or 
process  against  the  goals  of  the  individual  learner,  and 
of  the  institutions  and  society  for  his  development. 
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“Do  not  regret  growing  old. 

It  is  a  privilege  denied  to  many.” 


Although  old  age  has  certain  drawbacks, 
the  unpleasant  picture  you  may  have  of  it 
is  out  of  date.  Today,  many  of  our  senior 
citizens — and  there  are  more  than  15  mil¬ 
lion  of  them  aged  65  or  older — enjoy  travel, 
recreation,  good  health  and  many  other 
satisfaaions. 

To  live  usefully  and  happily  after  retire¬ 
ment,  you  should  start  planning — /<wg  be¬ 
fore  your  65th  birthday — for  your  health, 
economic  security  and  the  active  role  you'd 
like  to  take  in  your  community. 

For  a  healthy  old  age,  be  sure  to  have 
regular  health  ex-’minations,  eat  sensibly, 
practice  good  health  habits  and  develop 
interests  for  your  leisure  time. 


Regular  medical  check-ups  can  be  your 
most  important  safeguard  against  the 
chronic  or  degenerative  diseases  which  oc¬ 
cur  most  commonly  in  the  middle  and  later 
years.  Your  health  check-ups  may  disclose 
trouble  while  it  can  still  be  “nipped  in  the 
bud” — or  its  progress  delayed. 

Plan  your  diet  around  a  v  ariety  of  foods. 
Meat,  milk,  eggs,  poultry,  fish,  vegetables, 
fruits,  bread  and  cereals— in  suitable 
amounts — w  ill  help  keep  your  body  in  good 
repair  and  your  weight  in  check.  Always 
avoid  fad  diets. 

Habits  of  exercise,  sleep  and  recreation 
can  make  a  big  difference  in  how  you  feel. 
For  instance,  regular  exercise  helps  keep 


your  muscles  in  tone  and  your  circulation 
active.  Your  doctor  can  help  you  work  out 
a  plan  for  living  to  conserve  your  physical 
and  mental  resources. 

Chances  for  happinevs  are  slim  at  any  age 
unless  your  leisure  is  occupied  w  ith  satisfy¬ 
ing  activities.  So,  develop  hobbies  or  take 
part  in  atmmunity  affairs  to  stimulate  your 
mind  and  keep  you  'n  touch  with  people 
of  all  ages. 

Your  chances  of  living  to  a  ripe  old  age 
are  good.  That's  why  you  should  look 
ahead  and  plan  wisely  for  the  years  to 
come.  And  as  time  slips  by  and  “the  future" 
becomes  the  present,  you  will  find  it  is 
bright — because  you  have  made  it  so. 


OVERVIEW 


OVERVIEW  WHY  AND  HOW 


An  Editorial  by  Walter  D.  Cocking 

Fur  the  last  18  months  our  staff  ha$  had  an  exhilarating 
ex|)erience.  ^e  have  taken  a  close  look  at  education  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  attempted  to  examine  it 
wherever  it  exists  in  any  organized  form,  both  within 
and  without  the  stru«  tured  systems  of  schools  and  colleges. 
We  have  tried  to  evaluate  the  forces  which  impinge  on 
education.  We  have  taken  a  hard  look  at  the  aspirations 
«.f  Americ  ans  and  the  values  which  thev  exfject  education 
to  help  them  achieve  in  future  years. 

In  doing  these  things  we  have  conducted  our  own 
studies.  We  have  pored  over  and  probed  the  results  of 
other  studies  related  to  these  issues.  W'e  have  interviewed 
many  |>ersons.  educators  and  laytnen.  We  have  talked  with 
scores  of  people.  We  have  discussed  the  findings  within 
our  own  staff  and  with  \arious  selected  specialists.  Out 
of  the  welter  of  all  these  activities  one  inescapable  con¬ 
clusion  became  clear — if  educational  publications  were 
to  aid  to  any  marked  degree  in  the  immediate  years  ahead, 
the  scojie  and  nature  of  these  publications  must  change 
markedly.  In  our  own  case,  it  was  dc^'ided  that  we  could 
best  do  this  bv  developing  a  brand-new  publication  in 
place  of  our  two  monthly  magazines.  The  name  of  this 
new  monthly  is  Overview.  Its  definitive  subtitle  is  "The- 
Magazine  for  All  FIclucational  Kxec  utives.”  The  first  regu¬ 
lar  issue  will  Ice  January  196(t. 

W'e  think  you  should  know  senne  of  the  conclusions 
from  our  studic*s  which  led  us  to  this  decision.  Here  are 
a  few  of  them. 

Vint-ricano  arc  tiiakiiitc  ux-  of  ciluralion  as  never  before 
in  hi*tory  ami  ihe  trenil  will  continue  ami  increase. 
.Not  only  will  far  more  students  attend  schools  and  col- 
le|ces.  hut  literally  millions  will  participate  in  organized  study 
s|M>nsored  by  industry,  business,  agriculture,  government,  other 


Walter  0.  Cocking 


siM-ial  and  cultural  groups.  This  is  the  outstanding  phenomenon 
of  today  and  tomorrow.  .All  programs  have  to  be  organized  and 
administered,  thus  requiring  the  services  of  additional  thousands 
of  administrators  at  all  levels  of  the  management  ladder. 


2  The  single  purpose  underlying  every  administrative 
IHisition  from  director  of  transportation  or  student 
•  housing  to  sujterintendent  of  schools  or  the  president 
of  a  university  is  to  improve  educational  excellence.  Never  for¬ 
getting  this  goal,  he  takes  all  steps  ne<'es.ary  to  reach  it. 


3Kvery  normal  administrator  reganlless  of  |>osition  wants 
to  do  a  good  job  and  seeks  deserved  recognition  either 
•  from  increased  status  or  a  more  im|Hirtant  (Misition. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  Thi'  attitude  contributes  much  to  progress 
on  all  fronts  to  the  administrator  and  to  etiucational  improvement. 


4K<lucational  administrators  today  are  selected  primarily 
for  their  comt»etence  to  conduct  a  given  job.  They  come 
•  to  the  job  with  demonstrated  “know-how"  and  "how- 
t<edo-it."  Ami  they  continue  to  expand  and  dee|M-n  this  competence 
even  after  they  In-come  “(ddtimers.” 


5  While  adilitional  preparation  on  the  job.  or  retraining 
from  time  to  time,  is  neres..ary,  the  major  way  an  ad- 
•  mini'trator  improves  and  advances  is  through  ideas. 
Ideas  are  the  stuff  which  drive  people  into  action  ami  cause 
them  to  1m-  more  efficient.  This  phenomenon  is  particularly  true 
for  administrators  in  education  for  they  are  so  largely  concerned 
with  |M-ople,  and  In  nee  with  leadership  and  service. 


6  Organization  of  s<-hools  and  colleges  is  receiving  in¬ 
creasing  attention.  All  kintls  of  proposals  have  been 
•  advanced  and  considered.  Considerable  experimentation 
is  under  way.  Out  of  the  countless  organizational  revisions  sug¬ 
gested,  one  trend  is  receiving  general  acceptance.  It  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  Use  organization  to  weld  the  entire  educational  program 
into  one  continuous  process.  Compartment'  or  divisional  sepa¬ 
ration  such  as  grades,  elementary,  secondary,  colleges,  are  receiv¬ 
ing  less  stress  an<l  there  is  much  crossing  of  boundary  lines. 
If  this  trend  continues,  it  may  be  expt-cted  that  organizations  in 
the  not  too  ili'tant  future  will  be  used  to  fuse  the  educational 
prtM-ess  into  a  unified  whole  rather  than  to  break  it  up  into  a 
series  of  unrelated  compartments. 


/Research  and  its  results  arc  basic  to  goo<l  administra¬ 
tion.  In  education,  much  more  research  is  needed.  .Ad- 
•  inini'trators  must  use  it:  they  must  also  find  ways  to 
encourage  their  staffs  to  take  it  into  account  in  developing  pro¬ 
grams.  In  fact,  they  have  a  major  responsibility  to  encourage 
and  initiate  res«-arch  program-. 

These  are  typical  of  the  coiiclusiutis  we  reached  frotit 
our  matiifold  studies.  It  then  Ivecame  our  task  to  in¬ 
terpret  tbein  in  terms  of  a  maptazine  which  could  best 
serve  the  needs  of  educational  administrators.  So  Ovek- 
MEW  was  born  to  aid  all  educational  administrators  of 
systetns  and  programs,  without  stressing  the  specific  func¬ 
tions  or  responsibilities  they  have.  OvERVlEyv  will  stress, 
however,  the  unity  and  wholeness  of  the  administration 
enterprise.  It  will  emphasize  ideas  as  the  seed  from  which 
administrative  and  educational  excellence  sprouts.  OvER- 
viEyy  will  help  administrators  everywhere  review  and 
modify  their  |)attern  of  values  so  that  it  becomes  a  guide 
to  action  during  the  last  half  of  the  20th  century. 
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Letters  to  the  editors 


To  launch  this  column  as  a  stimu¬ 
lating  feature  in  the  future  issues  of 
Overview,  ue  solicited  candid  an- 
suers  to  specific  questions  from 
reader  groups.  If  e  hope  that  you  u  ill 
not  hesitate  to  use  it  as  a  place  in 
uhich  to  air  your  own  particular 
ideas  and  opinions  on  issues  con¬ 
fronting  education  today. 


Emerging  Concepts  in 
Educational  Plant 

.  ,  .  school  architecture  must  al¬ 
ways  Ik?  based  on,  and  determined 
hy.  the  educational  program  to  l>e 
housed.  .  .  .  emerging  trends  in  edu¬ 
cation  today  point  the  way  to  far- 
reaching  changes  in  the  years  ahead. 
There  are  already  many  who  (|uestion 
the  traditional  classroom  concept.  If 
we  start  thinking  in  terms  of  das.- 
sizes  of  10.  1.5,  25.  50  and  100.  then 
our  future  school  buildings  will  Ite 
quite  different  from  thost?  of  yester¬ 
year.  Then  again,  if  our  large  high 
schools  are  going  to  he  subdivided 
into  several  smaller  “little  schools,” 
this  too  will  completely  change  the 
architectural  design  approach. 

.  .  .  the  ever-increasing  use  of 
mechanical  teaching  aids  will  have 
a  profound  effect  on  plant  design. 
Television  is  having  its  effect  on 
class  sizes  and  room  capacities  at  all 
education  levels.  We  should  antici¬ 
pate  the  growing  use  of  electronic 
equipment  in  every  department — 
science,  languages,  mathematics, 
business  education — and  all  will  re¬ 
quire  equipment  and  wiring  for  de¬ 
vices  now  in  existence,  as  well  as 
for  those  yet  not  invented. 

Increased  ventilation  requirements 
force  us  to  think  of  the  possibilities 
of  air-conditioning  in  the  future. 


Time  Tested . . . 

Time  Proven  In  More  B 
A.  Y.  School  Programs  Than  Any  Other  Projector  I 


The  V^iewlex  V-25 
Combination  3Smm  Filmstrip 
and  2"  X  2"  Slide  Projector! 


Reports  from  leading  educators  and  A-V  directors  throughout  the 
nation  affirm  the  fact  Viewlex  projectors  have  provided  the  best  service 
of  all  equipment  in  their  schools.  Here  are  a  few  reasons  why — 

Simple  Ooeration — the  easiest,  quickest  threading  system  ever  devised! 
Just  slide  the  film  into  the  projector  channel  and  it’s  automatically 
threaded. 

Sharp,  Brilliant  Pictures — 500  watt  lamp  in  the  exclusive  Light  Mul- 
tipliff  optical  system  give  evenly  distributed  light  to  every  section  of 
the  screen  ,  .  .  brilliant  images  even  in  lighted  rooms. 

Versatile — Project  single  or  double  frame  filmstrip,  vertical  or  horizon¬ 
tal,  or  2"  X  2"  and  bantam  slides.  Switch  from  one  to  the  other  in  seconds 
without  fumbling  or  difficult  mechanical  manipulations. 

Cool,  efficient  operation — Exclusive  “Venturi-Airjector”  cooling  system 
means  projector  is  always  cool — even  after  long  periods  of  use.  Length¬ 
ens  lamp  life  too. 

Rugged  —  Performance-proven  to  take  the  punishment  of  constant 
school  usage  without  breakdown. 

Other  Viewlex  projectors 

available  from  $50.25  to  f 

$495.00.  Ask  your  Viewlex  /  '  jUw 

Audie-Visual  franchised 

dealer  for  a  demonstration,  t  ^ 

or  write  for  catalog.  ^ 

All  Viewlex  projectors  are  GUARANTEEO  FOR  A  LIFETIME. 


v^iewlex  INC. 

35-02  QUEENS  BOULEVARD,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  N.  Y. 

World’s  Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturer  of  Slide  &  Filmstrip  Projectors 
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Many  forward-looking  architects  are 
already  designing  ventilation  sys> 
terns  with  air-conditioning  change¬ 
over  possibilities. 

.  .  .  those  who  build  before  these 
or  other  changing  c<»ncepts  come  to 
fruition,  might  well  give  some 
thought  to  “flexibility.'’  This  plan¬ 
ning  aspect  needs  more  than  the  “lip- 
servi<  e'’  it  has  re<  eived  »o  date.  Flex¬ 
ibility  may  mean  to  some,  the  ability 
to  convert  spaces  within  a  building. 
If  we  wish  to  rearrange  spaces  at  the 
wave  of  a  wand,  or  more  practically, 
by  a  few  turns  of  a  screwdriver,  then 
we  are  faced  with  a  fairly  high  initial 
cost.  However,  if  we  are  content  with 
a  stru«  ture  designed  so  that  changes 
ma,y  l>e  made  over  the  years  without 
costly  remodeling,  then  we  should 
make  this  clear  to  the  architect.  It  is 
just  not  enough  to  say  that  we  want 
a  “flexible”  school  building.  , 

Our  technological  development  has 
provided  a  great  variety  of  new  and 
old  materials.  woikIs.  metals,  plastics 
with  which  the  architect  can  achieve 
almost  any  sha()e.  form,  pattern  or 
texture  in  his  architectural  solution 
of  a  specific  problem.  Thus  it  will  be 
possible  to  design  a  building  with  a 
form  more  suited  to  its  specific  needs 
than  previously. 

—John  W.  McLeod,  aia 
Wa«hington,  D.  C. 


The  “Small  School"  and 
Satisfactory  Education 

Personally  I  think  Dr.  Conant  has 
rendered  the  public  a  service  by  call¬ 
ing  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
should  be  concerned  about  education 
one  of  the  major  problems  of  the 
majority  of  school  systems  in  our 
nation.  This  is  true  from  the  stand¬ 


point  of  the  parents  and  students  as 
well  as  those  who  foot  the  taxes. 

The  small  high  school,  as  defined 
by  Dr.  Conant,  is  in  most  cases  an 
expensive  and  iiu^fficient  part  of  tbe  I 
American  secondary  school  system. 
The  total  cost  of  educating  a  boy  or 
girl  in  a  small  school  is  higher  than 
the  cost  per  student  in  a  large  school. 
This  is  true  for  small  schools  which 
offer  only  a  very  limited  curriculum 
required  of  all  students.  The  cost 
would  soar  to  unl)elievable  heights  if  ! 
the  students  in  the  small  school  were 
given  the  same  opportunity  to  de-  | 
velop  their  talents  under  teachers  spe-  ! 
cially  trained  in  each  of  the  subject  I 
areas. 

-  fhis  M.  Trice,  Siipt.  i 

C'ambridge,  Marv'Iand  Schools 

Eating  and  Learning 

I  would  like  to  see  more  time  given 
to  food,  value,  menu  planning  and 
discussion  of  body  building  foinls  in 
the  classroom. 

Certainly,  we  have  posters  in  the  j 
lunchroom  (some  are  made  by  tbe  I 
children  in  the  lower  grades!  but  they 
are  not  taught  that  each  food  on  the 
poster  if  taken  in  certain  amounts  | 
will  do  specific  things  for  the  body.  I 
The  teacher  has  enough  to  do  without  ! 
taking  on  this  added  assignment,  but 
the  manager  could  have  the  class  ' 
during  their  rest  jieriod.  with  a  dif-  ' 
ferent  class  each  day. 

\\  hy  not  a  textlniok  on  nothing  but 
food  and  its  value?  visits  through 
the  kitchen?  demonstration  classes  on 
food  preparation?  use  and  care  of 
equipment?  These  things  have  al¬ 
ways  held  the  attention  of  our  stu¬ 
dents. 

—  I.Ai  RA  Smoke,  Lunchroom  Director 
lron<lale,  Alahama 


no  other  folding  chair 
has  the  strength 
the  durability^^^the 
look  of  upholstery  of 


Samsonite 

PlastiShieW 


The  folding  chair 
that  can’t  scuff 


scratch  SfiW  or  stain! 


Electrically  welded  tubular  steel  con¬ 
struction  •  Contoured  seats  and  backs 
•  Easy  folding  action  •  Safety,  self-ad¬ 
justing  hinges  •  Chip  and  rust-resist¬ 
ant  finish  *11  new  colors. 


now  at  a  new  low  price 

Samsonite 

folding  chairs 

For  church,  club,  other  group  seat¬ 
ing  information,  see  Yellow  Pages 
(CHAIRS,  folding)  or  write: Shwayder 
Bros.,  Inc.,  DeptOVR.  Detroit  29,  Mich.  ©1959 
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the  span  of  the  eduoational 


Four  vast  systems  of  education  are  coping 
with  problems,  championing  causes  and 
contributing  to  the  progress  of  the  nation 


There  are  four  great  systems  of  education  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  one  of  these  is  composed  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  both 
public  and  private.  This  is  the  regular  school  system. 

The  annual  expenditures  in  the  traditional  school  sys¬ 
tem  are  something  along  the  order  of  818  billion.  The 
outlay  of  the  public  elementary  and  secondan,-  schools  in 
the  year  19.57-.S8  was  close  to  $1.3  billion.  The  ex- 
|*enditures  in  the  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
were  about  82  billion.  S|)ending  in  the  public  and  private 
institutions  of  higher  learning  reached  an  approxirnate 
84.5  billion. 

The  total  enrollment  in  all  of  these  schools  was  about 
43  million  students.  The  elementary  school  population 
was  about  30  million:  the  secondary  schools  totaled  about 
8  million;  the  higher  institutions  counted  in  at  about  3 
million.  Tbe  rate  of  growth  in  these  schools  is  set  at  more 
than  2  million  [)eople  a  year  and  expenditures  are  rising 
more  than  82  billion  a  year.  These  increases  are  likeK 
to  continue  for  a  substantial  |)eriod  of  time. 

The  salaries  of  the  one  and  one-half  million  teachers 
in  the  regular  s\stem  of  education  actually  are  below 


This  article  has  been  prepared  by  Harold  F.  Clark,  Special  Staff 
Writer  for  OVERVIEW. 


a  competitive  le\el  but  the\  have  lieen  increasing  4  or  5 
percent  a  year  for  some  time.  Teachers”  salaries  fell  be¬ 
hind  during  the  second  world  war  and  consequently  must  > 

l»e  increased  faster  than  average  salaries  to  regain  their 
financial  lead.  This  is  one  of  the  major  problems  which 
the  regular  system  of  education  faces. 

The  regular  system  of  education  is  sfiending  close  to 
•84  billion  a  year  on  buildings  and  educational  equip¬ 
ment.  and  the  sum  is  mounting  sharply  each  year.  This 
upward  spiral  promises  to  continue  for  many  years. 

This  is  the  school  system  people  talk  about  when  the\ 
say  we  spend  approximately  818  billion  or  3-4  percent 
of  our  national  income  on  education.  However,  this  is 
far  from  the  total  program  of  education  in  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  it  is  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  total. 

Education  in  Industry 

The  second  system  of  education  is  a  very  broad  and 
far-reaching  program  run  by  industry.  We  can  look  for¬ 
ward  to  continued  expansion  of  these  programs  since 
many  of  the  large  expenditures  in  education  have  l)een 
brought  about  by  giant  steps  taken  in  research. 

Industry  is  spending  over  87  billion  this  year  on  re¬ 
search  and  development.  This  is  twice  as  much  as  the 
colleges  and  universities  s|)end  on  everything,  including 
football  and  other  such  extra-curricular  activities. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  research  that  we  can  find  the  most 
drastic  expansion  of  education  in  industry.  For  the  past 
few  centuries,  the  university  has  been  the  main  place 
where  men  not  satisfied  to  pass  on  old  kn«»wledge  worked 
to  discover  new  knowledge.  Now,  universities  have  been 
joined  by  other  institutions  working  at  the  task  of  un¬ 
covering  new  knowledge.  ^ 

Industry  has  recruited  about  200.(K)0  scientists  ami 
engineers  plus  another  2(K),00()  technicians  and  assistants 
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the  training  job.  The  American  Management  Association 
is  one  such  (irganization  that  offers  a  fairly  complete  set 
of  courses  and  seminars. 

Industry  is  much  more  flexible  than  the  universities  in 
the  way  it  organizes  and  runs  its  courses.  It  is  con¬ 
tinually  trying  new  methods,  new  processes,  new  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  seems  to  adjust  better  to  change  than  do  the 
universities  with  the  result  that  industry  has  developed 
innumerable  ways  for  training  management. 

For  the  past  half  century  industry  has  had  sizeable 
programs  for  training  supervisors.  As  far  back  as  World 
War  1  the  lack  of  adequately  trained  foremen  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  major  problem. 

Concern  has  caused  industry  to  reach  its  present  stage 
of  development  in  this  area.  All  j)eople  who  expect  to  be¬ 
come  foremen  or  supervisors  receive  a  fairly  extended 
program  of  education  and  training.  This  is  likely  to  in¬ 
volve  substantial  technical  training  and  includes  in¬ 
tensive  work  on  how  to  get  along  with  the  people  you  are 
supervising  as  well  as  your  superiors. 

In  addition  to  specialized  training,  substantial  pro¬ 
grams  of  general  education  are  offered.  In  some  com¬ 
panies  these  include  a  wide  range  of  courses  in  the  basic 
s<‘iences  and  mathematics;  mathematics  programs  seem 
to  be  especially  strong.  A  good  many  courses  are  offered 
in  the  general  fields  of  psychology,  human  relations,  social 
sciences  ( especially  economics  I  and  languages. 

W  hen  one  looks  at  the  total  program  of  education  and 
training  offered  by  business  and  industry  ,  clearly  under¬ 
scored  are  its  size,  quality  and  range. 


in  its  research  ranks  as  compared  to  the  16.(HM)  full-time 
science  researchers  in  colleges  and  universities. 

The  education  and  training  programs  of  industry  are 
about  as  broad  as  the  programs  of  the  universities.  The 
various  parts  of  those  industrial  programs  might  be 
groujx-d  under  four  headings:  1»  scientific  and  profes¬ 
sional.  2 1  management.  3 »  tec  hnicians,  sujiervisors,  op¬ 
erators.  4 1  general  education. 

In  the  highly  tc*chnical  areas,  industrial  training  pro¬ 


grams  are  probably  the  bc^t  to  be  found  in  the  country. 
For  example,  many  of  the  most  advanced  courses  in 
electronics  are  offered  by  the  industry;  the  same  is  true 
of  tec  hnical  instruction  in  the  oil  ‘indnstry,  electrical, 
chemical,  communications,  drug  industries  and  others. 

In  management  training,  this  still  holds  true.  The 
courses  cover  every  level  of  management  frenn  the  first 
line  su|>ervisor  to  the  top  echelons.  There  even  are  pro¬ 
visions  for  cemtinuing  training  at  the  highest  levels. 

Management  must  be  under  continuous  training  just 
to  have  an  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  many  new  develop¬ 
ments.  Many  technical  and  professional  organizations 
have  arisen  in  the  field  of  management  to  help  carry  on 


Education  by  the  Numerous  Voluntary  Organizations 

The  third  system  of  education  in  the  I  nited  States  is 
that  conducted  by  thousands  of  voluntary  organizations. 
The  l.eague  of  W  omen  Voters,  labor  unions,  and  church 
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ALWAYS 
have  power 


anywhere 

Here  is  a  portable  power  generator  that  comes  to 
you  in  any  one  of  five  sizes,  600  to  2500  watts.  Two 
men  can  carry  the  biggest  one.  You  can  use  it  to 
operate  standard  motor  driven  equipment  and  tools 
in  remote  locations  away  from  highlines,  or  you 
can  use  it  to  keep  you  going  when  normal  electric 
supply  is  interrupted.  Handy  to  have  anytime... 
vital  in  emergency.  Other  mobile  units  available  up 
to  lOkw.  Write  for  complete  information:  Fairbanks, 
Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 


groups  are  examples  of  large  organizations  with  vast 
educational  programs. 

The  thousands  of  courses  offered  by  these  organiza¬ 
tions  range  from  the  history  of  art  through  advanced 
electronics,  advanced  courses  in  astronomy  and  hiologx 
to  medical  shorthand,  personnel  administration,  con¬ 
versational  French,  to  apartment  house  management  and 
creative  writing.  A  course  for  every  taste  and  need. 

The  best  figure  we  have  indicates  that  about  46  million 
()eopie  are  studying  in  some  kind  of  organized  group  run 
by  various  organizations.  This  would  be  several  million 
more  people  than  are  enrolled  in  the  elementarx  and 
secondary  sc’hools.  colleges  and  universities. 

The  League  of  omen  V  oters  runs  courses,  seminars, 
discussions  and  lectures  on  current  problems.  The  unions 
cjffer  courses  on  current  issues — wages,  hours,  conditions 
of  work  and  general  economic  <'onditions.  f^hunh  groups 
almost  cover  the  entire  field  of  ethics,  morals  and  leligion. 

Almost  every  professional  organization  gives  elaborate 
courses  to  continue  the  education  of  its  iiiernbers.  I)<K  t«»rs 
attend  courses  in  the  county  medi«  al  sfK’ieties;  engineers 
benefit  from  all  .sorts  of  special  programs  while  ministers 
in  a  community  form  various  study  groups. 

There  are  approximately  1(K),(KK)  persons  engaged  as 
full-time  teachers  and  directors.  They  use  the  help  of  about 
.0  million  part-time  teachers  aiding  in  discussion  groups 
and  in  teaching.  I  se  of  voluntary  and  part-time  teachers 
is  an  important  characteristic  of  the  educational  pn)- 
grams  of  these  groups,  and  here  some  of  the  most  in¬ 
genious  teaching  methods  are  found. 


^  Fairbanks-Morse 


a  namm  worth  romomhoring  whon  you  want  tho  BIST 


LOCOMOTIVES  •  DIESEL  DUAL  FUEL  AND  GAS  ENGINES  •  GENERATORS  •  SCALES 
ELECTRIC  MOTORS  •  PUMPS  •  COMPRESSORS  •  MAGNETOS  •  HOME  WATER  SYSTEMS 


Would  you  pay  *10000  for  good 
turf  on  your  football  field? 


The  Renovatore  and  $100.00  worth  of  seed  and 
fertilizer  will  restore  turf  on  a  football  field. 

Opens  up  and  cultivates  the  root  zone  and 
sub-soil,  gets  air,  moisture  and  fertilizer  where 
it  will  make  grass  grow.  Used  by  hundreds  of 
schools.  Send  for  catalog  today. 


A  large  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  educational  programs 
of  these  voluntary  organizations  is  borne  by  the  or¬ 
ganization  itself.  The  widespread  use  of  volunteers  as 
teachers  greatly  reduces  the  salary  outlay.  There  is  also 
a  strong  tendency  to  use  buildings  that  are  not  fully 
utilized  t>therwise  which  in  turn  reduces  the  building  cost. 
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Education  Carried  on  by  Individuals 

The  fourth  system  of  education  in  operation  today  is 
composed  of  the  many  processes  people  have  developed 
to  carry  on  with  their  education  largely  on  an  individual 
basis.  This  is  one  of  the  most  varied,  extended,  and  most 
efficient  parts  of  the  entire  educational  system. 

About  one  million  people  are  taking  correspondence 
courses  each  year.  The  public  libraries  play  a  large  role 
in  making  information  available  for  people  who  want  to 
further  their  education.  Technical  books  and  magazines 
plav  an  increasingly  large  part  in  educating  many  in¬ 
dividuals.  Museums  and  art  galleries  provide  another 
source  for  self-education.  Some  individuals  find  that  the> 
<an  continue  their  education  by  u.se  of  radio  and  tele- 
\  ision.  Private  lessons  with  individual  teachers,  particu¬ 


lar!)  in  language,  music  atid  art,  add  still  another  dimen¬ 
sion  to  education.  Singly,  not  one  of  these  items  is 
enormously  important,  hut  combined,  they  make  a  real 
addition  to  the  educational  scene. 

All  methods  of  self-education  together  probably  add  the 
e(|uivalent  of  well  over  one-half  year  to  the  average 
amount  of  formal  srhooling  for  the  entire  population. 
One  of  the  major  aims  of  all  formal  education  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  j)eople  with  schools  that  will  make  it  |>ossihle  for 
them  to  continue  their  own  education. 

The  range  and  variety  of  education  offered  in  the 
I  nited  States  is  m»t  fully  gras|>ed  largely  because  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  get  a  picture  of  all  of  its  parts. 
Hut  v^e  must  recognize  that  all  of  these  programs  have  to 
he  organizefi  and  administered.  It  is  a  tremendous  job 
even  for  America  hut  it  must  l>e  done  and  done  well. 


Workshops  for  Business  Executives 

I^eaders  in  business  and  industry,  and  school  and  col¬ 
lege  officials  are  ret;ognizing  that  they  hold  certain  com¬ 
mon  values.  For  a  long  time  we  have  heard  laymen  urge 
school  executives  to  be  more  “businesslike.”  It  appears 
that  s«  hool  officials  have  heeded  this  advice  and  have  im¬ 
proved  the  conduct  of  school  operations. 

Businessmen,  on  the  other  hand,  are  using  in-service 
education  as  one  means  of  self-improvement.  In-service 
courses  are  as  common  as  chalk  and  textbooks  among 
professional  educators;  but  it  is  surprising  to  learn  the 


extent  to  which  men  of  status  in  business  and  industry 
now  turn  to  custom-built  programs  of  in-service  education 
intended  to  help  them  become  better  executives. 

Some  of  the  nation's  top  industrial  firms  recently  sent 
their  research  managers  back  to  school  for  a  workshop 
conducted  by  the  Industrial  Research  (>onference.  The 
“schoolhouse”  was  sceni«;ally-sited  Arden  House,  a  man¬ 
sion  just  north  of  New  Y  ork  City  which  was  presented  t<» 
Columbia  I  niversity  in  19.^0  by  New  Y  ork’s  ex-governor 
W.  Averell  Harriman. 

For  a  solid  week,  the?e  newcomers  to  the  campus  scene 
lived,  studied  and  shop-tidked  at  the  mountain-top  school. 
Activities  centered  on  dt;veloping  administrative  leader¬ 
ship  <]ualities  in  the  young  executives.  It  is  nf)t  easy  to 
assess  the  value  gained  by  the  men  and  their  companies 
as  a  result  of  the  workshop.  But  it  was  interesting  to 
observe  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  research  managers 
appraised  the  work  of  their  group.  The  approval  they  ex- 
|»ressed  was  not  only  vigorous  hut  also  practically  unani¬ 
mous.  One  wonders  what  happened  to  make  it  so. 

It  was  clear  that  the  whole  affair  was  superbly  planned 
in  advance.  The  conditions  practically  dictated  a  virtual 
16-hour  per  day  program,  combining  intensive  work  ami 
study  with  occasional  breaks  for  meals  and  relaxation. 

I  ndesirable  distractions  were  minimum. 

But  the  content,  the  staff  personnel,  and  the  prtwedures 
employed  had  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  venture. 
The  subject  was  j)ertinent  to  the  interests  of  the  partici¬ 
pants.  The  ratio  of  learners  to  resource  personnel  was  no 
more  than  2  to  1.  All  group  discussions  were  conducterl 
by  experienced  group  work  specialists  who  kept  the  focus 
of  the  discussions  sharply  centered  on  leadership  prob¬ 
lems  of  every  nature. 

I-ecturers  and  panelists  for  the  general  sessions  had 
been  carefully  chosen  in  terms  of  proven  comjietence.  not 
only  conc-erning  the  management  s|)e<'ialty  thev  repre¬ 
sented,  but  also  in  terms  »if  their  ability  to  lommunicate. 
The  range  of  topics  was  broad  and  the  presentation 
tec  hniques  were  varied.  Kxtensive  use  was  made  of  visual 
aids  to  accompanv  lectures  and  discussions. 

The  ‘  *workshop|»ers"  time  was  divided  three  ways  in 
lecture-discussion  and  panel  presentations  at  general 
sessions;  in  controlled  small  group  discussions  among 
the  participants;  and  in  independent  study  at  the  librar^ 
(especiall)  selec  ted  and  carted  to  Arden  House  for  the 
cM-casion)  or  elsewhere  on  the  campus.  In  some  cases 
small  committees  pursued  s|)ecial  assignments  growing 
out  of  their  group  work. 

A  significant  factor  in  the  success  of  the  workshop,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Rolcert  T.  i.ivingston.  director  of  the  Industrial 
Research  Conference,  was  the  employment  of  three  ex¬ 
perienced  professors  of  educational  administration  to 
lead  the  small  discussion  groups  throughout  the  week. 
These  men  were  experts  in  group  discussion  prenedures, 
and  their  role  was  explained  to  the  participants.  In  pre¬ 
vious  years  of  the  I.R.C.,  according  to  Livingston,  con¬ 
tent  specialists  rather  than  procedure  experts  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  conduct  the  small  group  disiussions  but  the 
results  had  been  far  less  satisfactory. 
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by  Benedict  Burr 

I  can't  agree  with  our  bombastic  administrators  who 
continuously  claim  success  for  their  “improvement”  pro¬ 
grams.  These  intellectual  Olympians  are  notably  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  what  I  call  the  educational  administrator’s  mirage. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  teacher,  was  listening  to  the  chief 
executive  of  his  respected  institution  address  the  as¬ 
sembled  faculty.  “We  have  two  major  goals.”  he  said, 
"toward  which  all  of  us  must  strive.” 

He  then  outlined  a  2-year  action  program  based  on  the 
need  for  greater  educational  “commitment.”  The  purpose 
of  I’hase  I  was  to  raise  the  level  of  student  achievement. 
I’hase  II  would  focus  on  improved  teaching. 

M>  (|uiz/ical  instructor  friend  raised  his  brows  pen¬ 
sively.  Surely  such  aims  are  worthy,  he  thought,  but  how 
do  1  proceed  and  how  do  I  know  I'm  getting  results? 

“The  future  of  our  nation  depends  as  never  before. " 
intoned  the  educational  statesman,  “on  the  effectiveness  of 
education.” 

He  referred  to  the  new  urgency  for  excellence  in  the 
preparation  of  scientists.  He  called  for  greatly  extended 
and  intensified  foreign  language  teaching,  “so  necessar\ 
on  a  shrinking  planet.”  Above  all,  he  concluded,  we  must 
accentuate  the  humanities  a^  a  means  for  enabling  man 
to  cope  with  increasingly  complex  social  problems. 

Dutifully,  faculty  committees  were  set  up,  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  got  under  way.  It  was  agreed  that  progress  would 
be  ascertained  through  analysis  of  students’  semester  aver¬ 
ages  and  academic  honors.  After  all.  is  there  a  better  wa\ 
to  check  the  results  of  such  a  program? 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  project  a  report  was 
made  to  the  faculty.  Analysis  of  student  records  revealed 
that  grades,  on  the  average,  were  lower  and  honor  lists 
shorter.  Apparently,  something  happened  to  the  “stand¬ 
ards  of  achievement.'’ 

What  about  Phase  11,  improved  teaching?  A  new  re¬ 
port  was  issued  at  the  end  of  the  project’s  second  year. 
Again,  student  averages  and  honors  were  analyzed. 

This  time  the  results  were  quite  different.  Students’ 
averages  rose,  and  honor  lists  lengtfienedl  The  administra¬ 
tors  and  project  directors  beamed  with  pride  and  satis¬ 
faction.  Didn’t  this  prove  that  Phase  II  was  successful? 

The  data  seemed  to  show  clearly  that  standards  were 
•  raised  and  teaching  was  improved.  \X'hat  a  deliciously 
tempting  conclusion ! 

The  quizzical  instructor  (Q.I.I  compared  the  records 
of  his  own  classes  with  the  overall  summary.  Sure  enough, 
the  averages  went  down  after  the  first  year  and  then 
climbed  appreciably  during  Phase  II.  A  warm,  gratifying 
feeling  came  over  him. 


Meantime,  our  friend's  colleagues  were  likewise  pri¬ 
vately  comparing  their  class  records  with  the  summarized 
data.  One  of  them  observed  that  he  had  proportionally 
fewer  top  scores  and  more  failures  during  both  years  of 
the  project.  Q.I.  regarded  this  fellow  as  "tough”  and 
students  seemed  to  concur. 

Another  colleague  recorded  proportionally  more  top 
grades  and  fewer  failures  for  each  of  the  two  project 
years.  He  was  known  as  “soft”  by  both  staff  and  students. 

As  Q.I.  thought  more  about  these  variations,  he  felt  a 
few  qualms.  ( Obviously  he  is  not  administrative  material. ) 

Just  how  accurate  and  objective  are  the  evaluation  prac¬ 
tices?  How  meaningful  are  they?  Were  the  achievement 
standards  actually  increased?  Vtas  that  good? 

He  even  began  to  wonder,  just  a  little,  if  his  own  teach¬ 
ing  really  had  been  better  during  Phase  II.  How  can  I 
be  sure,  he  mused,  as  he  got  into  his  car  to  go  home.  • 

On  the  way  he  re<  alled  the  challenges  hurled  at  the 
outset  of  the  project.  Key  words  popped  up:  commitment, 
scientific  excellence,  intensified  foreign  languages,  ac¬ 
centuate  humanities,  cope  with  complex  social  problems. 

Q.I.  noticed  that  his  engine  began  to  balk.  He  coasted 
into  a  nearby  gas  station  -  just  in  time — and  stopped 
alongside  another  customer.  Lo  and  behold,  it  was  Bill 
Warren,  a  former  student  who  had  flunked  out  of  school. 

Imagine  Bill  with  a  wife  and  two  youngsters  and 
earning  $5.50  a  month  with  Allied  Brass!  That's  more 
than  a  good  many  Ph.D.  professors  earn. 

How  that  boy  has  changed!  His  employers  obviously 
think  he’s  got  something.  Otherwise  they  wouldn't  have 
picked  him  for  their  special  training  program.  It’s  too 
bad.  thought  Q.I.,  that  Bill  as  a  student  couldn’t  meet  our 
school’s  standards.  Well,  it  was  his  own  fault  ....  Or 
was  it? 

All  the  way  home.  Q.I.  thought  about  Bill  Warren  and 
his  many  fellow  students,  past  and  present.  He  asked  him¬ 
self — what  is  the  most  important  responsibility  of  the 
institution,  the  instructor  and.  for  that  matter,  the  exe¬ 
cutive?  How  is  this  related  to  “standards”  and  to  the 
genuine  needs  of  students? 

He  recalled  the  smug  satisfaction  with  which  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  reported  the  “highly  gratifying”  results.  But 
our  quizzical  instructor  was  getting  tired.  Tomorrow's 
another  day,  he  thought,  and  his  mood  changed  as  he 
Icegan  to  hum,  “Wishing  Will  Make  It  So.” 

Now,  I  believe  a  gentle  mirage  is  (X'casionally  thera¬ 
peutic  in  cases  of  executive-itis.  But  the  administrator  ^ 

who  reads  success  into  every  program  improvement  proj¬ 
ect  is  a  fellow  who  wants  a  chocolate  coated  tranquilizer. 
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iror.s  lit  hleinvutarv  Scliotfl 


BUILDING  CROWDED,  BUT  WALLS 
STAY  NEW- LOOKING  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR 


eral  semesters,  but  still  look  bright  and 
clean.  Maintenance  men  find  it  easy 
to  keep  these  wonderfully  washable 
finishes  fresh  looking. 


Built  for  850  children,  school  enroll¬ 
ment  now  past  the  1200  mark,  is  a 
typical  situation. 

Ordinary  wall  paint  could  never  bear 
up  under  abuse  caused  by  such  crowd¬ 
ing.  Experience  has  proved  that  Pratt 
&  Lambert  Neiv  Lyt-all  Flowing  Flat 
has  exceptional  durability.  Corridors 
and  classrooms  have  gone  through  sev¬ 


If  you’d  like  to  learn  more  about  how 
Pratt  &  Lambert  can  help  you  with 
color  styling  and  your  maintenance 
problems,  clip  the  coupon. 


PRATT  A  LAMBERT-INC.  0«pi.  I 

75  Tenawonda  St.,  Buffalo  7,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada:  254  Courtwright  St.,  Ft.  Eria,  Ontario 

□  Please  send  me  free  color  cards. 

□  I  would  like  color  sufr^estions  by  an 
experienced  Pratt  &  Lambert  representative. 


.  Zon*  Stot* 


PRATT  &  LAMBERT-INC. 

A  Dependable  Name  in  Paint  Since  1849 

NBW  YORK  •  BUFFALO  •  CHICAGO  •  PORT  BRIB.  ONTARIO 
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Who  says  it  costs  more  to  build 


A  RECENT  magazine  article  criticized  school 
boards  for  building  school  "palaces"  It  said  the 
schools  cost  too  much. 

Hundreds  of  educators,  builders  and  architects 
threw  back  this  rebuttal:  "Today's  schools  are 
beautiful  and  comfortable,  but  new  methods  of 
construction  have  kept  the  cost  surprisingly 
low."  Here  is  one  of  many  examples,  the  Cherry 
Avenue  Elementary  School  in  Sayville,  New  York 
...  it  was  built  at  low  cost  because  it  has 
window  walls  of  steel. 


beautiful  schools? 


They  didn’t  have  to  pay  a  large  construction 
crew  because  these  walls  were  factory-built. 
The  porcelain-enameled  steel  panels,  insula¬ 
tion,  steel  backing,  window  frames,  and  mul- 
lions  were  made  into  floor-to-ceiling  units  that 
were  delivered  ready  to  go  up.  A  few  men 
erected  the  complete  wall,  and  they  did  the 
job  in  days  instead  of  months. 

They  didn’t  have  to  pay  for  a  heavy,  expen¬ 
sive  foundation  because  steel  window  walls 
are  light— less  than  %  the  weight  of  conven¬ 
tional  walls. 

The  porcelain-enameled  steel  panels  com¬ 
bine  the  strength  of  steel  with  the  corrosion 
resistance  of  glass.  They  will  never  have  to  be 
painted,  pointed,  scraped  or  resurfaced.  They 
will  always  look  brand  new  with  just  an  occa¬ 
sional  wash— often,  rainfall  alone  will  keep 
them  clean. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  more  information 
about  steel  window  walls,  or  more  examples 
of  the  beautiful  schools  that  have  them,  write 
to  United  States  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place, 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pennsylvania. 

USS  is  a  registered  trademark 


Architect:  Frederic  P.  Wiedersum  Associates.  Valley  Stream,  N.  Y. 
General  Contractor:  Gilbert  Olsen  Co.,  Inc.,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 
Panel  Fabricator:  Porcelain  Steel  Corp.,  Connersville,  Ind. 

Subsidiary  of  H.  H.  Robertson  Co. 

Curtain-Wall  Fabricator:  Hopes  Windows,  Inc.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
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people  who  have  met  him  by  his  intellectual  attainments, 
his  professional  insight  and  the  educational  statesman¬ 
ship  which  have  permitted  him  to  ret;oncile  diverging 
p«)ints  of  view  for  the  progress  Turkey  has  made  in  im¬ 
proving  specialize<l  education  for  its  blind  children. 


Persevering  Mitat  Ene  (pronounced  Inch)  has  just 
l>een  engaged  as  acting  head  of  the  College  of  Education 
of  the  new  Middle  Eastern  Technical  University  located 
near  Ankara,  Turkey,  an  institution  financed  by  Turkey 
and  the  I  nited  Nations. 

At  present  Dr.  Enc  is  busy  selecting,  programming  and 
staffing  the  new  college,  to  open  in  the  fall  with  2.5  ad¬ 
vanced  students  and  a  fair  number  of  first-year  students. 

Mitat  .\hmet  Enc  started  his  university  career  as  a  law 
student  in  Istanbul  in  1931,  when  suddenly  his  sight 
failed  him.  In  Vienna  prolonged  treatment  and  several 
operations  produced  no  improvement  and  he  was  sent 
home  to  await  another  operation  18  months  later.  “During 
the  early  part  «»f  this  waiting,”  says  Dr.  Enc.  “I  felt  how 
difficult  it  was  going  to  be  to  live  without  any  purpose 
and  without  any  work  to  do,”  and  thus  he  began  studying 
English,  and  learned  to  read  and  write  Braille.  When  the 
much  hoped  for  operation  proved  unsuccessful,  he  at¬ 
tended  the  \  ienna  School  for  the  Blind.  Eventually,  he 
gave  up  law  and  studied  education  of  the  blind. 

“When  I  began  to  train  blind  children  who  had  spent 
their  short  young  lives  mainly  fidgeting  in  a  corner,  and 
began  to  observe  the  changes  resulting  from  this  education, 

I  felt  real  satisfaction,”  says  49-year-old  Dr.  Enc.  After 
studying  in  the  I  .S.  under  several  scholarship  grants.  Dr. 
Enc  became  fired  w  ith  the  hope  of  establishing  a  new  school 
for  the  blind  in  his  native  Turkey.  World  War  II  and  the 
post-war  reconstruction  years  delayed  this  project  until 
19.51  when  he  became  superintendent  of  the  Gazi  Schord 
for  the  Blind,  the  realization  of  his  11-year  dream. 

He  has  served  on  numerous  committees,  published 
various  works  on  s|)ecial  education  for  blind  children  and 
has  represented  Turkey  at  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  as  a  member  of  its  executive  board. 

Tall,  distinguished  Dr.  Enc  has  impressed  all  of  the 


Laura  Virginia  O'Hanlon  Douglas 

A  fter  a  43-year  career  as  an  outstanding  teacher,  dimin¬ 
utive  Laura  Virginia  O'Hanlon  Douglas  retired  from 
the  New  York  City  school  system.  Mrs.  Douglas  is  known 
to  millions  as  the  “Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  a  Santa  Claus,” 
girl.  As  a  bright-eyed,  inquisitive  8-year-old  (62  years 
ago)  she  wrote  the  famous  letter  to  the  Mew  York  Sun 
asking  if  there  really  was  a  Santa  Claus.  She  received  the 
memoral)le  answer  which  has  become  a  classic. 

Speaking  of  her  two  loves — teaching  and  children — so 
naturally  interwoven  with  her  dedicated  service  to  the 
profession,  Mrs.  Douglas  says:  “Children  are  naturally 
so  sincere  and  so  serious  about  things  that  you  feel  that 
you  wouldn’t  want  to  disappoint  them.  .  .  .”  This  has 
been  Wr  philosophy  throughout  a  long  career  which 
culminatevl  in  the  past  three  years  with  one  of  her  most 
satisfying  assignments.  During  this  time  she  has  been 
junior  principal  of  P.S.  401  in  Brooklyn,  a  school  which 
holds  classes  in  ten  hospitals  and  institutions  for  chron¬ 
ically  ill  children. 

Her  devotion  to  the  needs  of  her  pupils  is  not  unre¬ 
warded.  .At  a  chance  meeting  recently  with  a  former 
student,  he  greeted  her  with  “I’m  Harold  from  P.S.  31. 
Why,  I  used  to  think  you  were  a  greater  person  than  the 
President.”  How  many  youngsters  feel  as  Harold  did? 

continued  on  page  28 
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ADJUSTABLE  open  front  book  box  desk 


ADJUSTABLE  rectangular  table 


all  work  surtaces  are  finished  in  durable  melamine  plastic 


RENTING _ 3 


ADJUSTABLE  side  book  box  desk 


The  greatest  advance  in  school  furniture  history ! 
The  ultimate  in  adjustability !  For  the  first  time 
...here  is  one  line  that  adjusts  to  serve  from 
kindergarten  through  college!  All  “Study  Line’’ 
tables  and  free  standing  desks  are  adjustable  to 
9  different  heights  at  1'  intervals  from  21'  to  29' 
high !  “Study  Line’’  pupil  chairs  come  in  3  models, 
each  adjustable  to  3  positions  at  I'  intervals  of 
height  from  11'  to  13',  14'  to  16',  16'  to  18'. 


ADJUSTABLE  chair  for  pupils 


This  remarkable  new  line  has  been  designed 
to  fit  ever  changing  school  needs.  It  eliminates 
guesswork  as  to  proper  size  choice  and  mini¬ 
mizes  need  for  storing  quantities  of  furniture  in 
multiple  size  ranges.  This  new  Peabody  “Study 
Line”  protects  your  school  furniture  investment 
as  never  before  possible! 


DIVISION  OF  MOOERNFOLO 


NEW  CASTLE  PRODUCTS,  INC, 


just  thrM  modal*  from  klndorgarton  through  collaga 


COIVIF»l-ETE  l-IIM 

ScA<y&(_.'hjCcJLyi 


movable  desk 


CLASSIC  LINE 

proven  popular! 

Thousands  of  schools  are  equipped  with  these 
sturdy,  movable  units.  They  are  adjustable 
within  a  four  grade  range.  Quality  constructed 
throughout,  with  advanced  new  design.  Tops  are 
available  in  either  solid  plastic  or  laminated  ply¬ 
wood,  both  melamine  surfaced. 


both  chair  and  book 
box  are  adjustable  ^ 


adjustable  top  and 
roomy  storage 


/ 
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STACKABLE  chair 


study  top  chair  unit 


STUDENT 

LINE 


stack*  up  to  6  chairs  high  with  positiv*  stability  I 


closed  book  box  desk 


both  work  surfacss  adjustabla  to  3  positions  A 

featuring  the  space-saving,  stackable  chair! 

Surpassed  only  by  the  amazing  full  range  adjustability  of  the  new  “Study  Line”. . . 
the  “Student  Line"  is  comparable  in  every  other  feature  of  superior  design,  durable 
construction  and  unusual  adaptability. 

S«*  your  Peabody  distributor.  Or  write  ue  for  more  detailed  Information. 


THE  PEABODY  SEATING  COMPANY,  INC.,  North  Manchester,  Indiana 
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gives  you 


STKl  FRAMING! 


personalities  behind  the  headlines 


conliniird  troni  fmge  -•> 


George  Romney 

Dynamic  (ieorpe  Romney,  president.  American  Mo¬ 
tors  Corporation,  sj)earheaded  the  successful  drive  of  the 
Citizens  Advisor)  Committee  in  Detroit  to  bring  about 
approval  of  a  S'X)  million  ii-year  jdan  of  school  building. 

The  program,  which  voters  sanctioned  by  an  11  to  «» 
margin,  calls  for  a  SCO  million  bond  issue  to  pay  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  new  construction,  it  is  expected  that  the 
bonds  will  cost  taxpayers  about  TOc  on  each  SKXX)  of 
assessed  property  valuation.  de|)ending  on  the  bond  mar¬ 
ket.  for  2.0  years.  In  addition,  the  city’s  voters  agreed,  lu 
a  vote  of  8  to  5,  to  continue  the  present  .school  tax  of 
.S4..o()  on  SKMMt  of  assessed  valuation,  with  an  extra  Sd 
on  each  SlIMM)  for  .o  years.  The  annual  increased  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  for  the  entire  program  will  be  Sl.o  to  S20. 

I  nder  Mr.  Romney's  chairmanship,  the  advisory  c<»m- 
mittee,  whose  studies  of  Detroit  school  needs  extended 
over  an  18-month  period,  proposed  other  fund-raising 
methods  in  addition  to  the  bond  issue  and  new  tax  levy. 
These  include:  a  general  reassessment  of  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  value  against  which  school  millage  is  ap¬ 
plied;  a  new  tax  for  school  purposes  on  a  metropolitan 
area  rather  than  a  city  wide  basis;  and  an  increase  on  the 
28-year  old  limitation  of  1.5  mills  on  the  school  tax  rate. 

The  group  s  school  plant  subcommittee  recommended 
that  S85  million  be  distributed  over  the  next  10  years  to 
maintain  present  class  size  and  lo  offer  a  full  day  in  school 
to  all  students,  including  those  in  senior  high  school.  It 
carried  its  recommendations  further — namely  that  an¬ 
nually  there  be  .?1  set  aside  per  pupil  for  new  instructional 
equipment  and  .^4  per  capita  for  repairs  and  equipment 
replacement. 

A  “tremendous  job  well-done”  said  Samuel  M.  Brown¬ 
ell,  school  superintendent,  who  expressed  hearty  thanks 
to  the  Committee,  and  in  particular,  to  fieorge  Romney . 


^  ^  e  ,  Look  what's  under  the  gracefully 
^  designed  Erickson  table.  This 

new  “One  Fold”  portable  with 
benches  gives  you  double  chan- 
nels  of  steel  strategically  located 
^  to  give  great  structural  support 

under  alt  eating  and  seating  surfaces.  Consider:  16 
students  each  averaging  125  pounds  total  a  ton  in 
weight.  Only  Erickson  gives  you  two  steel  channel 
frames  under  each  bench.  Strength  where  the  weight 
is!  Plus  two  steel  channel  frames  under  the  top.  Supe¬ 
rior  structure  is  just  one  of  the  many  features  of 
Erickson's  all  new  ...  all  sizes  ...  all  features  .  .  . 
vitally  comprehensive  line  of  “One  Fold”  portable 
and  wall  tables.  Only  Erickson  offers  you  unprece¬ 
dented  flexibility  for  achieving  maximum  utilization 
of  your  multi-use  room. 


NEW  CATALOG! 


Let  us  send  you 
colorful  new  20-poge  catalog  No.  625 
with  complete  details  on  Erickson's  new 
"One  Fold"  tables  .  . .  portables  . .  .  wall 
tables . . .  with  benches . . .  without  benches 
.  .  .  in  6,  7,  8,  1 0  ond  12  ft.  sizes! 


2380  University  Ave.  •  St.  Paul  14,  Minn.  •  Midway  5-6465 
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NEW  'M' 


NEW 

NEW 


STEREO 

TAPE  RECORDER 

For  language,  rnusic  speech 
instruction,  Newcomb  introduces 
Model  SM-310  cybernetically 
engineered  for  Intuitive  operation. 
Simple  enough  for  students  to 
operate.  Easiest  on  tape.  Records 
live  stereo  as  well  as  recorded 
or  broadcast  material,  and 
track  monophonic.  2  speeds. 

10^/2”  ’■eel  capacity. 


CLASSROOM 

HI-FIDELITY  PHONOGRAPHS 

Engineered  specifically  for  day-In- 
and-day-out  classroom  use.  new  model 
Newcomb  phonographs  are  more 
dependable  than  ever.  New  4  speed 
motors,  bigger  speakers,  more  power, 
rubber  record  mat  —  a  multitude  of 
advanced  features.  Several  models. 

CLASSROOM 
HIGH-FIDELITY  RADIOS 

The  finest  table  model  radio  ever 
built  Tor  classroom  Is  the  Newcomb 
AM  and  FM  Model  AFM-1500. 
Sensitive,  powerful,  stable.  High 
acoustic  output.  New  tone  control 
for  optimum  Intelligibility.  Built-In 
AM  and  telescoping  FM  antennas. 

AM  only  model  also  available. 


NEWCOMB 


NEW 


NEW^ 


■  NEW  STYLING-GRAY  AND  CINNAMON  BROWN  ■  NEW  MOTORS, 
TURNTABLES,  PICK  UPS,  REPRODUCERS  ■  Same  old  quality, 
dependability,  safety ...StiW  built  with  crackproof  plywood 
cases,  fabrikoid  covered,  metal  corners,  spring-suspended 
feet,  transformer  powered— all  of  the  features  which  give 
that  special  meaning  of  quality  to  the  name  NEWCOMB 

Xote:  Handy  /trinted  bid  Hi>ecificnfiong  are  aino  arailahle. 

NEWCOMB  AUDIO  PRODUCTS  CO.  Department  O. 


PORTABLE  TRANSCRIPTION 
PLAYER  P.A.  SYSTEMS 

There  s  a  new  Newcomb  TR  Series 
player  for  every  use  —  from  music 
room  to  athletic  field.  Nineteen 
models,  choice  of  ceramic  or 
magnetic  cartrioge- one  to  four 
soeakers.  power  from  10  to  56  watts. 
Include  every  feature  you  have 
asked  for  In  a  portable  system. 

HEADPHONE  LISTENING 
CENTER  EQUIPMENT 

For  language  study,  library  use 
group-within-a  group  listening. 
Newcomb  brings  you  the  most 
satisfactory  listening  center 
equipment  yet  offered.  Eight  red 
and  black  headphones  of  conventional 
design,  combining  high  quality 
with  low  cost,  supolled  In 
compartmented  case. 


Gentlemen :  Pleane  send  me  data  on  the  foUnwiny : 

STt»fO  T»»E  OECOIDfX  D  CLASSROOM  »*<CNOO‘>»»H5 
n  ClASStOOU  KAOIOS  r"  AM  »  FV  n  AM  OMLV 


n  ClASStOOM  AAOIOS 


6824  L«xington  Avenue,  Hollywood  38,  California 
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Bradley  Multi-Person  Showers  are  shipped  al¬ 
most  completely  assembled,  thus  save  installa¬ 
tion  time  and  expense.  One  Bradley  Column 
provides  up  to  5  showers  with  each  bather  hav¬ 
ing  complete  control  of  water  volume  and  tem¬ 
perature. 

Thus  for  5  showers,  there  is  only  one  set  of 
piping  connections — not  5.  Each  Column  has  a 
large  base  casting  securely  located  in  floor  serv¬ 
ing  both  as  anchor  and  drain. 

Bradley  Columns  are  now  furnished  in  stain¬ 
less  steel  as  well  as  in  steel  with  vitreous  or 
baked  enamel  in  white  and  six  beautiful  colors: 
sky  blue,  suntan,  mint  green,  forest  green,  citrus 
yellow,  and  French  gray. 

For  complete  specification  data, 
write  for  Catalog  5601.  It  is  yours 
for  the  asking  .  .  .  BRADLEY 
WASHFOUNTAIN  CO.,  2233 
W.  Michigan  St.,  Milwaukee  1, 

Wisconsin. 


Write  Todiy 


BRADLEY  COLUMN  SHOWERS 


Fof  greater  privacy*  poneU 
separate  the  stalls  and  cur¬ 
tains  furnished  when  desired. 


Economical  Shower  Baths 
For  Everyone  •  •  •  with 


noM 


SHOWERS 


Di$tnbvt*d  Throvoh  Mumbhtg  WholMohn 
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An  overview  of  the  educational  ac- 
I  tivities  on  the  Washington  horizon 
reminds  one  of  the  whitecaps  that 
chop  Chesapeake  waters  on  a  windy 
day.  Like  the  whitecaps,  these  ac¬ 
tivities  pop  up  everywhere.  Some  of 
them  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
nationwide  enterprise  of  education, 
presently  or  eventually  touching  the 
most  remote  community  of  the  na¬ 
tion;  others  are  maintained  to  carry 
out  more  efficiently  the  services  ren¬ 
dered  hy  the  agencies  of  the  govern¬ 
ment;  all  of  them  testify  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  a 
democratic  society. 

Educational  activities  in  the  capital 
vary  in  scope.  An  officer  of  the  Army 
may  have  had  his  preparation  at 
West  Point;  the  young  man  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  teaching  farming  methods  may 
have  secured  his  knowledge  of  horti¬ 
culture  through  the  U.S.  Technical 
Assistance  Program.  Like  the  wind- 
chopped  waters,  the  apparent  move¬ 
ments  do  not  always  disclose  the  depth 
and  extent  of  Washington’s  educa¬ 
tional  enterprises. 

There  are  programs  which  are  ad¬ 
ministered  here  and  operated  in  all 
four  corners  of  the  world. 

Remote  Control  Administration 

The  Department  of  Defense  oper¬ 
ates  West  Point,  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis,  the  new  Air  Force 
Academy  at  Colorado  Springs,  the 
War  College  here  in  Washington,  an 
Armed  Forces  Staff  College  in  the 
field,  a  Naval  Post-graduate  school 

This  article  has  been  prepared  by  Belmont 
Farley,  regular  Washington  correspondent 
for  OVERVIEW. 
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and  others.  A  soldier  at  a  lonely 
Pacific-  military  installaticm  may  he 
picking  up  high  school  or  college 
credits  in  correspondence  courses  of 
the  I'nited  States  Armed  f  orces  In¬ 
stitute  (ISAFlt;  an  American 
teacher  is  instructing  the  children  of 
servicemen  in  the  second  grade  of  a 
West  Berlin  school.  The  medical 
schools  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  prepare  enlisted  men  and  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  spec  ialties  related  to  their 
specific  functions. 

Peacetime  Education  In  Service 

In  fact,  an  interview  at  an  enlist¬ 
ment  office,  or  an  insfMxtion  ccf  the 
literature  ohtainahle  there  might  lead 
to  the  conclusion,  largely  justified, 
that  the  Armed  Services  in  peacetime 
are  principally  educaticnial  and  train¬ 
ing  institutions  in  which  an  enter¬ 
prising  young  American  may  obtain 
a  liberal  education  to  almost  any 
level,  free  of  charge. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  sup¬ 
ports  university  research  programs, 
for  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the 
Weather  Bureau;  it  also  operates  a 
graduate  school  for  the  Weather  Bu¬ 
reau,  It  finances  state  maritime 
schools  and  academies  in  California. 
Maine,  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior 
manages  a  Mine  Safety  Education 
Program  as  well  as  other  programs 
that  range  from  wild  life  conservation 
projects  to  directing  Federal  Indian 
Schools  and  schools  for  Alaskans. 

The  Department  of  Justice  operates 
general  and  vocational  training  in 
Federal  prisons  and  reformatories. 


and  the  KKI  conducts  a  school  for 
instructing  state  and  local  police  in 
the  scientific  investigation  of  crime 
throughout  the  nation. 

The  Department  of  State  is  in 
charge  of  educational  exchange  pro¬ 
grams.  which  include  those  of  the 
International  Co-operation  Adminis¬ 
tration.  which  enrolls  foreign  stu¬ 
dents  to  serve  in  technical  projects. 

The  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
are  j)erhaps  the  best  known,  through 
the  Office  of  Education,  to  adminis¬ 
trators  and  fa<  ulties  of  the  schools 
an<l  colleges  of  the  I  nited  States.  It 
may  not  l>e  common  knowledge,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  De|)artment  supports 
Howard  I  niversity,  Gallaudet  Col¬ 
lege  for  the  Deaf,  The  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  and 
carries  on  medical  training  and  in¬ 
terne  programs  at  St.  Elizabeth  and 
f'ree<lman’s  Hospitals. 

A  school  of  unusual  character  is 
the  Capitol  Page  School.  There  are 
presently  82  of  these  boys  who  run 
errands  for  the  meml)ers  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  the  House  and  the  Supreme 
Court.  Appointment  to  this  service 
is  considered  a  high  honor. 

An  Extensive  Graduate  Program 

The  most  extensive  government- 
sponsored  school  of  higher  education 
is  the  Graduate  School  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  (offering 
both  graduate  and  under-graduate 
studies!  currently  enrolling  7,300 
students,  most  of  whom  attend  only 
r)ne  class.  Courses  are  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  field  crops  and 


animal  husbandry.  They  include  such 
subjerts  as  French,  Russian,  public 
s|>eaking,  mathematics  and  .statistics, 
electronics,  American  history,  color 
photography,  lithography,  nuclear 
reactors,  astronomy,  as  well  as  agri¬ 
cultural  economics  and  prices,  farm 
marketing,  and  animal  breeding  and 
genetics. 

The  (iraduate  School  catalog  of  the 
r.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
quires  136  pages  to  give  a  complete 
course  listing.  Government  and  non¬ 
government  workers  can  enroll  in 
these  courses;  fees  are  $12  per  semes¬ 
ter  hour  credit.  Teachers  are  drawn 
from  the  staffs  of  government  depart¬ 
ments  and  receive  a  modest  extra 
payment  for  this  service.  Classes  are 
held  from  6:10-8:(X)  p.m.  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  other 
government  buildings. 

The  purpose  of  the  graduate  school 
is  primarily  to  upgrade  the  skills  of 
government  workers,  and  to  prepare 
others  for  government  services.  The 
credits  are  recognized  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  processing 
applications  for  employment  or  ad¬ 
vancement.  No  degrees  are  granted, 
but  many  universities  accept  the  tran¬ 
script  of  the  graduate  school  for  credit 
toward  degrees.  By  diligence  and 
early  dinners  for  some  years,  gradu¬ 
ate  school  students  may  one  dav  find 
themselves  in  possession  of  college  or 
university  diplomas. 

\  recent  survey  of  the  Federal 
Government  at  work  in  education  lists 
193  projects  in  learning  or  the  sup¬ 
port  of  it,  and  the  whole  front  is  not 
covered,  by  any  means. 

Education  Outside  the  Government 

Outside  the  Government,  there  are 
four  or  five  privately  controlled  major 
universities  in  W'ashington.  The  list 
of  private  schools  and  academies 
spreads  over  a  dozen  “Yellow  Pages” 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Tele¬ 
phone  Company.  Scores  of  national 
organizations,  many  of  them  educa¬ 
tional  in  character,  are  headquartered 
here  in  W  ashington,  D.  C. 

To  sum  up  all  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
educational  activities  is  nigh  onto 
impossible.  But  it  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  not  only  is  Washing¬ 
ton  the  capital  but  it  is  also  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Center  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  ENROLLMENT 


Read  them  any  way  you  want  to,  the  statistics  all  say 
the  same  thing — we're  not  going  to  he  lonesome  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  years  ahead.  In  fact,  the  ke> 
word  is  “crowded” — crowded  airline  terminals,  crowded 
cities,  crowded  classrooms.  .  .  .  Thu.<  speak  the  statistics 
and  their  projections. 

The  human  race  is  multipKing  at  a  dizzying  pace.  And 
the  rate  appears  t<»  he  still  going  up.  The  consequences, 
if  not  terrifying,  are  at  least  sobering.  The  direct  effect 
upon  sch«)ols  is.  of  course,  the  numl)er  of  beings  to  pro¬ 
vide  for.  Side  effects,  though  more  subtle,  are  more  fate¬ 
ful.  Let  us  first  examine  some  telling  figures. 

It  took  10  centuries  -the  time  between  the  birth  ol 
Christ  and  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth — for  the  world 
population  to  double.  It  is  now  expected  to  double  in  less 
than  one-half  century. 

million 

At  the  time  of  the  first  Christmas  25(t 

1620  years  later  at  the  time  of  Plymouth  HOit 

At  the  sifiniiift  of  the  Declaration  of 

Independence  70t) 

liy  1931  {Date  of  Huxley's  Hra\e  New  World  •  200(t 

Hy  ]95fl  27tHI 

And  as  for  our  own  countr)  ?  The  rate  of  population 
increase  of  the  I  SA  is  greater  than  that  of  India.  Our 
national  population  almost  doubled  in  the  first  half  of 
the  Twentieth  C'entury.  and  is  still  increasing. 


Population— 

U.S.A. 

million 

1900 

76.0 

(Bureau  of  the  Census, 

1950 

151.7 

Population  Estimates, 

1960 

180.1 

Series  P-25,  No.  187, 

1970 

213.8 

Nov.  10,  1958.  Toble  1, 

1980 

1 

260.0 

Fertility  Series  II) 

Illustrated  h  y  Robert  Shore 


In  the  elementary  age  group,  5  to  13  years,  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  an  annual  increase  of  about  1  million  kindergarten¬ 
ers  for  the  next  several  years,  and  then  a  tapering  off. 
The  high  school  group  will  increase  more  steadily  at  the 
rate  of  about  one-half  million  annually:  the  Bureau  of 
Census  estimates  that  this  group  will  numl)er  1.3.9  million 
by  1970 — an  increase  of  .3.7  million  over  19.37.  The  col¬ 
lege  age  group.  18  to  21  years,  is  expected  to  number  14.6 
million  by  1970  and  16.3  million  by  1975.  If  the  latter 
prediction  is  accurate,  there  will  be  about  twice  as  many 
college-age  f>ersons  in  197.3  as  there  were  in  1957. 

Not  only  do  people  grow  up.  but  they  live  longer.  The 
death  rate  from  natural  causes  in  our  country  between 
one  month  and  10  years  is  approaching  zero.  In  1900 
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the  average  life  expe<;lancy  of  the  American  male  was 
4K.2  years.  In  10.50  it  was  6.5..5  years.  Today  it  is  ap¬ 
proximately  70.  Some  responsible  observers  predict  that 
it  will  l)e  l(Mt  years  by  the  end  of  the  century.  (lonse- 
<|uently,  the  number  of  persons  6.5  years  and  over  is  in¬ 
creasing  steadily  at  about  the  rate  of  one-half  million 
senior  citizens  annually.  In  1057.  they  numbered  almost 
15  million;  in  1000  they  may  total  24  and  one-half  mil¬ 
lion.  an  increase  of  (>(>  |M*rcent. 

More  People  Go  to  School 

If  we  add  up  the  estimated  population  for  1*.>6.5  in  the 
elementary.  se<-ondar\.  and  higher  education  age  groups 
we  get  a  total  of  02.6  million.  How  many  of  them  will  in 
fact  l»e  in  school?  Both  the  NKA  and  the  Census  Bureau 
arrive  at  their  estimates  by  assuming  that  the  same  pro- 
fKirtion  of  the  group’s  total  population  will  l)e  in  school 
then  as  was  the  case  in  10.5B.  namely  .54.7  percent.  The 
NEA  result  is  .51.7  million.  clos<‘l\  approximated  b\  the 
Onsus  Bureau.  (See  Table  I  \ 

The  trouble  with  that  assumption  is  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  school  enrollment  to  total  population  has  been 
increasing  through  the  past  decade.  In  October  19.50  it 
was  51.6.  In  19.5f)  it  was  .52.5.  .And  in  19.58  it  was  .54.7. 
There  is  every  reason  to  lielieve  that  the  increase  will 
continue.  esj)ecially  in  the  Iwlow  6  \ears  and  above  17 
years  groups.  (.See  Table  2} 

Two  effects  then  will  be  at  work  in  expanding  the 
school  etirollments.  First,  there  is  the  sheer  increase  in 
numbers,  as  pointe«l  out  by  the  census  figures.  Second, 
there  is  the  trend  towar<i  a  greater  proportion  of  school 
attendance  in  all  age  groups.  .Should  kindergarten,  junior 
college  and  college  enrollments  increase  to  the  same  or 
greater  degree?  in  the  years  ahead,  additiimal  millions  of 
enrollecs  will  In*  knocking  on  the  doors  of  the  school 
houses. 

And  They  Are  Staying  in  School  Longer 
It  is  rapidly  Ixcoming  «»ld  fashioned  to  speak  of  the 
public  school  system  as  including  grades  1  through  12. 
Look  at  the  junior  college  statistics.  "Ihe  junior  college 
is  presently  in  a  |K“riod  of  es|)ecially  rapid  growth  and 
expansion.  From  the  last  prewar  >ear.  1940—41  to  19.5.5- 
.54,  junior  college  enndlment  has  more  than  doubled — 
the  increase  jumping  from  267.40f»  to  622.864  (The 
Public  Junior  (.ollef’e,  .National  Society  for  the  Stud\ 
of  F.ducation.  19.56.  p.  .5i.  As  of  19.56  there  were  .598 
junior  colleges  (5.58  public.  260  pri\ate)  in  the  United 
.''tates.  These  figures  show  a  substantial  growth  from  the 
time  of  the  establishment  of  the  first  such  institution 
in  Joliet.  Illinois  in  U402. 

But  the  |M*riod  of  rapid  increase-  is  just  beginning  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  experts.  In  a  speech  delivered  at  Arden 


Mouse.  (^>lund)ia  I  niversity,  in  19.58,  Dr.  Bethel,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  F'ashion  Institute  of  Technology,  gave  the 
folbtwing  statistics:  there  were  625  junior  and  com- 
munit\  colleges  enrolling  <(».5.0<Mt  students  in  19.56-.54. 

T  his  means  we  ha\e  witnessed  a  f'roulh  of  2.50  percent 
ill  a  decade  in  the  junior  college. 

In  a  telephone  conversation  on  June  1.  19.59.  Dr. 
Bethel  said  that  the  current  figures  are  ()(>7  junior  and 
community  c<dleges  w  ith  an  enrollment  of  892.900.  He 
continued  bv  say  ing  that  by  1970  about  .50  percent  of  all 
college  freshmen  will  be  enrolled  in  junior  colleges.  In 
California,  the  proportion  is  already  far  higher  than  this 
estimate:  65  jicrcent.  Florida  figures  are  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able.  In  the  26  counties  having  junior  colleges.  75  per¬ 
cent  of  the  students  enrolling  in  college  for  the  first  time 

continued  on  page  3C> 
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How  air  conditioning; 
can  pay  for  itself  in  a 
new  scliool  building 


4  An  air  canditioned  building 
■  ■  can  cost  less  to  build 

2  ■  Maintenance  costs  are  reduced 
Teaching  efficiency  increases 

Recent  studies  concerning  new  school 
buildings  bring  significant  facts  to  light. 
You  can  build  a  modem,  fully  air-condi¬ 
tioned  school  building  for  less  money  than  it 
costs  to  build  a  conventional  building,  because 
it  can  be  more  compact.  If  the  building  is 
designed  for  air  conditioning  the  savings  can 
more  than  pay  the  cost  of  the  air  conditioning 
equipment. 

Moreover,  the  operation  of  the  air  condition¬ 
ing  pays  for  itself — due  to  greatly  reduced 
cleaning,  painting  and  decorating  bills. 

Most  important,  there  is  an  increase  in  fac¬ 
ulty  and  student  efficiency.  This  means  better 
teaching,  better  learning.  Studies  show  that 
because  of  body  heat  and  the  sun’s  rays  it 
takes  outside  air  of  less  than  60  degrees  to  cool 
a  iM-hool  building  without  air  conditioning. 

When  outside  air  is  above  60  degrees,  class¬ 
rooms  are  sure  to  be  uncomfortable.  Above 
are  some  U.S.  Government  figures,  showing 
the  percentage  of  school-year  classroom  hours. 


CITY 

%  classroom  time.  duhn|  the 
regular  school  year,  that  outdoor 
temperature  is  above  GO  degrees 

LOS  ANGELES . 

.  96% 

DALLAS . 

. 62% 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  . 

.  MR 

ST.  LOUIS . 

.  «R 

CLEVELAND . 

.  34% 

CHICAGO 

.  32% 

MINNEAPOLIS 

. 25% 

in  various  cities,  when  the  temperature  is 
above  sixty  degrees. 

These  are  the  times  when  air  conditioning 
is  vital,  if  adequate  efficiency  in  teaching  and 
learning  is  to  be  maintained.  Of  course,  these 
figures  do  not  include  the  important  summer¬ 
time.  With  an  air  conditioned  school,  summer 
study  is  more  popular.  The  school  can  be  used 
in  the  hottest  weather,  day  and  night.  It  can 
also  be  utilized  for  recreational  activities  that 
would  be  impossible  without  air  conditioning. 

The  other  benefits  of  air  conditioning— in 
terms  of  increased  comfort  and  cleanliness — 
are  immeasurable.  Today,  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  it  is  important  to  examine  the  economies 
of  air  conditioning  before  you  build.  Consult 
your  architect,  consulting  engineer  or  air  con¬ 
ditioning  contractor.  Or  write:  Minneapolis- 
Honeywell,  Department  0-9-64.  Minneapo¬ 
lis  8,  Minnesota. 


Honeywell 
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Classroom  comfort  means  better 
learning j  better  teaching.  This  is  the 

attractive  Honeywell  Pneumatic  Round  Thermostat. 

It  is  used  for  both  heating  and  air  conditioning,  and  is 
the  most  accurate  pneumatic  thermostat  available. 
With  one  in  every  classroom  or  recreation  area,  the 
teacher  can  adjust  the  temperature  to  fit  the  specific 
activity.  Remember,  only  a  thermostat  on  the  wall  can 
sense  the  temperature  the  way  an  occupant  does. 
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THE  ENROLLMENT  EXPLOSION  AHEAD 

continued  from  page  33 


TABLE  1 

School  and  College  Enrollments:  1957-1965*  (expressed  in  thousands) 


Elementory _ _ _ _ _ Secondory _  Higher  Education  Total  Enrollment 


Dote 

Public 

Private 

Total 

Public 

Private 

Total 

Public 

Private 

Total 

Public  and  Private 

1957-58 

25,283 

4,267 

29,550 

6,876 

866 

7,742 

1,847 

1,395 

3,242 

40,536 

1958-59 

26,037 

4,466 

30,503 

7,399 

942 

8,341 

1,991 

1,459 

3,450 

42,294 

1959-60 

26,927 

4,693 

31,620 

7,790 

1,002 

8,792 

2,1  14 

1,509 

3,623 

44,035 

1960-61 

27,876 

4,917 

32,793 

8,085 

1,050 

9,135 

2,227 

1,551 

3,778 

45,706 

1961-62 

28,876 

5,154 

34,030 

8,276 

1,085 

9,361 

2,361 

1,603 

3,964 

47,355 

1962-63 

28,741 

5,190 

33,931 

8,977 

1,183 

10,160 

2,533 

1,679 

4,212 

48,303 

1963-64 

28,864 

5,252 

34,1 16 

9,597 

1,270 

10,867 

2,704 

1,747 

4,451 

49,434 

1964-65 

29,005 

5,318 

34,323 

10,228 

1,359 

11,587 

2,857 

1,800 

4,657 

50,567 

1965-66 

29,206 

5,397 

34,603 

10,817 

1,443 

12,260 

3,011 

1,849 

4,860 

51,723 

1971 

4,360 

2,316 

6,676 

•Source:  Status  and  Tiends,  Current  Statistics  and  Forecasts  Related  to  Education  (Preliminary  Draft),  National  Education 
Associotion,  Research  Division,  August  1958 _ 


chose  the  junior  collefie.  Florida  now  has  Ui  public 
junior  colleges  compared  to  seven  in  19S7,  Between  the 
fall  of  1957  and  the  fall  of  195B.  there  was  an  enrollment 
increase  of  57  percent. 

No  matter  where  you  turn,  the  projections  reach  about 
the  same  conclusions.  A  19.58  study  of  junior  college 
building  and  enrollment  by  the  .^mkrican  School  and 
IMversitv  indicates  an  anticipated  increase  in  enroll¬ 
ment  of  72  percent  by  1968. 

The  4-vear  colleges,  too,  are  in  f(»r  their  hoom-period 
according  to  the  F.ducational  Polii  ies  Ojinmissirm’s  hook. 
Manpower  and  Education ,  which  says  “taking  many  fac¬ 
tors  into  consideration,  some  specialists  estimate  that  col¬ 
lege  enrollments  in  1%5  may  exceed  5  million  students 
and  even  approach  6  million.  Although  precise  estimates 
are  not  possible  in  this  context,  there  is  every  reason  to 
exjrect  substantial  increases  during  the  next  15  years." 

The  situation  in  Michigan  is  illustrative.  RejMjrting  on 
an  extensive  statewide  study  in  the  January  1,  19.59  issue 
of  the  Michigan  Education  Journal,  W  illard  Baird  w  rote. 
“College  attendance  in  Michigan  will  d<»uble  in  the  next 
12  years  and  may  triple  by  197.5,  the  result  of  a  soaring 
birth  rate,  a  sharpened  appetite  for  learning  in  a  world 
which  daily  becomes  more  complex,  and  a  gr*»wing  need 
for  highly  skilled  workers.  .  .  .  Michigan  must  soon  de¬ 
cide  whether  it  will  meet  its  college  needs  head-on  with 
an  orderly  expansion  program  nr  risk  the  unwelcome 
consequences  of  delay,” 

Still  another  educational  revolution  is  quietly  in  the 
making.  Its  symbol  is  the  night  lighted  classroom  window 
with  automobiles  parked  bumper  to  hutiqjer  around  the 
school  building.  Adults  are  fl(H-king  hack  to  school.  One 
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TABLE  2 

Fall  School  Enrollment  of  Civilian  N  on*  I  n  s  1 1 1  u  t  i  o  n  a  I  Population  5*34  Years 

(In  thousands) 


October  1950 

October  1 956 

October  1 958 

Age 

Pop. 

Enr. 

_ 

Pop. 

Enr, 

®o 

Pop. 

Enr, 

% 

5 

2,816 

585 

20.8  j 

3,665 

2,160 

58.9 

3,845 

2,455 

63.8 

6 

2,865 

2,719 

94.9  1 

3,554 

3,437 

97.0 

•  3,747 

3,646 

97.3 

j 

7-  9 

8,301 

8,210 

98.9 

10,779 

10,710 

99.4 

10,745 

10,688 

99.5 

10-13 

9,146 

9,012 

98.5 

11,326 

11,236 

99.2 

13,004 

12,935 

99.5 

14-15 

4,313 

4,087 

94.8 

5,040 

4,885 

96.9 

5,590 

5,416 

96.9 

16-17 

2,901 

71.3 

4,500 

3,528 

78.4 

5,002 

4,030 

80.6 

18-19 

4,036 

1,199 

29.7 

3,976 

1,407 

35.4 

4,158 

1,564 

37.6 

20-24 

10,928 

1,001 

9.2 

9,328 

1,192 

12.8 

9,777 

1,307 

13.4 

25-29 

11,828 

3.0 

11,025 

556 

5.1 

10,667 

5.7 

30-34 

not  available 

11,989 

232 

1.9 

1  11,773 

225 

2.2 

Total: 

58,303 

30,074 

51.58 

175^ 

39,343 

52.33 

[  78,308 

42,869 

54.74 

i 

i 

1 _ 

(From  Current  Population  Reports,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census,  1958,  page  20,  numbers  30, 

74,  and  93) 

out  of  every  three  adults  an  estimated  50  million,  parti¬ 
cipate  in  various  sorts  of  adult  education  programs.  Some 
courses  are  primarily  vocational  but  others  are  recrea¬ 
tional  or  cultural,  according  to  the  1957  report  of  The 
President’s  (^»mmittee  on  Kducation  Beyond  the  High 
School. 

Public  school  adult  education  is  becoming  big  busi¬ 
ness.  In  1946—47  there  were  2,682,786  public  school 
enrollees  in  the  48  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  comparable  figure  in  195f)-57  according  to  the  C.  S. 
Office  of  Education  statistics  is  4,373,054.  In  the  same 
period  state  financial  aid  increased  from  ?5.3  million  to 
$1.5.8  million. 

Hut  the  public  sc  hool  adult  education  program,  big  as 
it  is  and  expanding  as  it  is,  still  accounts  for  a  small 
proportion  of  our  studious  adults.  Where  are  the  rest  of 
them?  Harold  F'.  Clark  says  that  you  have  to  know  where 
to  look.  He  asserts  that  in  1956-57  there  was  not  one 
but  four  educational  systems  in  operation  in  the  United 
States.  The  trouble  with  most  of  us  is  that  we  still  think 
of  education  as  confined  to  the  public-private  elementary 
and  high  schools.  Higher  education  is  recognized  with  a 
side  glance.  Adult  education  is  tolerated,  if  recognized, 
as  a  fad  for  cultists.  .  .  .  What  Clark  has  to  say  is 
startling.  He  estimates  that  the  four  educational  systems 
enrolled  99,387.(K)()  people  subdivided  as  follows: 


Regular  school  systems 
Business  and  industry 
Organized  groups 
Systematic  self-study 


41,366,000 

5,000,00(» 

48,521,000 

4,500,000 


Clark’s  statement  is  based  upon  a  study  of  482  of  the 
largest  corporations  in  the  I  nited  States.  He  found  that 


about  8.5  percent  of  them  were  carrying  on  “some  sort  of 
educational  activity  requiring  regular  attendance  by  the 
participants.”  I(]iark  and  Sobkov,  How  Much  Can  the 
People  of  the  L.  S.  Afford  to  Spend  on  Education?”, 
Mimeo.  L  His  findings  prompted  him  to  say  that  the  hu¬ 
man  race  has  thus  far  in  its  history  witnessed  three  great 
educational  innovations:  First,  the  rise  of  the  university 
system  from  the  gatherings  of  scholars  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Second,  the  great  public  school  system  dedicated 
to  the  education  of  the  masses,  as  seen  in  this  country. 
And  thirdly,  the  phenomenal  appearance  and  growth  of 
the  education-in-industrv  svstem  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

"They"  Means  All  of  Us 

The  reasons  for  the  growth  are  many  and  complex.  In 
all  probability  they  have  started  an  irreversible  chain 
reaction  of  educational  demand.  As  The  President’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  Beyond  the  High  School  wrote. 
“Revolutionary  changes  are  occurring  in  American  educa¬ 
tion  that  are  only  dimly  outlined.  This  Nation  has  l»een 
propelled  into  a  challenging  new  educational  era  since 
\X  orld  VL  ar  II  by  the  convergence  of  powerful  forces — 
an  explosion  of  knowledge  and  population,  a  burst  of 
technological  and  economic  advance,  the  outbreak  of 
ideological  conflict  and  the  uprooting  of  old  political  and 
cultural  patterns  on  a  world-wide  scale,  and  an  un¬ 
paralleled  demand  by  Americans  for  more  and  better 
education.” 


This  article  was  prepared  by  Daniel  R.  Davies,  Professor  of 
Educational  Administration,  Columbia  University,  Special  Staff 
Writer  for  OVERVIEW. 
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THE 

PROFESSIONAL 

TOUCH 

IN 

THE 

SCHOOLS 

BUSINESS 

AFFAIRS 


by  R .  M.  Bogg 


There  is  a  newcomer  among  school  district  administra¬ 
tive  personnel;  he  is  the  school  business  official.  His¬ 
torically,  his  is  one  of  the  latest  administrative  functions 
to  be  defined  and  filled  by  a  special  assistant  to  the  chief 
school  officer — the  superintendent  of  schools. 

There  is  a  valid  reason  for  the  tardy  appearance  of 
this  position  upon  the  educational  scene.  The  early  period 
ot  this  country’s  life  was  marked  hy  small  schools,  simple 
educational  programs,  a  rather  uncomplicated  society, 
and  close  control  of  the  schools  hy  the  people,  ('itizens 
elected  or  appointed  to  the  ’’visiting  committees”  as¬ 
sumed  direct  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the 
school.  Their  chores  were  many,  and  varied  from  super¬ 
vision  of  the  teachers,  selection  of  textbooks,  determina¬ 
tion  of  equipment  needs,  procurement  of  instructional 
supplies  to  educational  policy  questions. 

As  our  country  matured  and  its  inhabitants  gained 
educational  insights,  as  the  structure  of  everyday  life 
became  more  complex,  and.  as  the  schools  expanded  both 
in  plant  and  in  program,  the  administration  task  became 
hurden.some  and  difficult  for  the  “visiting  committee.” 


This  group,  known  today  as  the  hoard  of  education  for 
school  district  trustees,  was  compelled,  out  of  sheer  neces¬ 
sity,  to  delegate  some  of  its  functions  and  responsibilities 
to  a  person  who  would  operate  the  schools  in  its  behalf 
and  according  to  its  stated  policies.  A  superintendent  of 
schools  was  thus  employed  to  act  as  the  chief  administra¬ 
tive  official  of  the  school  system. 

For  a  rather  extensive  period  of  time,  school  trustees 
assigned  the  sujjerintendent  of  schools  only  those  respon¬ 
sibilities  that  related  to  the  so-called  ’’pure’’  educational 
aspects  of  school  district  operation  such  as  curriculum 
development,  teacher  evaluation,  and  assignment  and  were 
reluctant  to  surrender  control  of  business  management. 

This  unwillingness  to  relinquish  the  reins  of  fiscal  ad¬ 
ministration  probably  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  the 
trustees  themselves  were  more  familiar  with  business  af¬ 
fairs  and  felt  they  could  easily  understand  them  and 
interpret  them  to  the  community.  In  many  instances  they 
strongly  believed  that  they  had  no  right  to  transfer  stew¬ 
ardship  responsibilities  which  had  been  given  to  them  in 
sacred  trust  by  the  people.  This  type  of  philosophy  which 
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c«jnsidered  school  operations  as  rep¬ 
resenting  two  distinct  and  separate 
divisions — educational  and  business 
— gained  momentum  with  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  time.  So  generally  accepted 
did  it  he«ome  that  it  exerted  tre¬ 
mendous  intiuence  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  business  «)flricials’  role. 

During  the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries  many  school 
trustees  and  school  sujM’rintendents 
recognized  the  need  to  support  the 
educational  leadership  of  the  school 
system.  Thev  became  aware  of  the 
impoitance  of  assigning  business 
management  responsibilities  to  a 
staff  member.  Accordingly,  many 
sch<»ol  trustees  employed  a  profes¬ 
sionally  trained  person  to  be  its  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools  and  a  busi¬ 
nessman  to  Ite  its  superintendent  of 
business.  Both  individuals  had  e(|ual 
status  in  the  admitiistrative  hier¬ 
arch);  «*ach  was  directly  responsible 
to  the*  board  of  education  for  his 
own  area.  This  concept  of  manage¬ 
ment  ecimmonly  referrcvl  to  today  as 
“dual  eontred"'  received  favccrable  re¬ 
ception  in  some  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  among  which  New  Jersey  is  a 
jirime  example. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  school 
trustees  have  acc-epted  the  “unit  con¬ 
trol”  plan  which  recognizer  the  rc*la- 
tionship  of  business  management  to 
educational  matters.  Today  we  l»e- 
lieve  that  there  really  is  a  definite  re¬ 
lationship  betwc>en  curriculum  plan¬ 
ning  and  schoolhouse  construction, 
between  classroom  activities  and  text¬ 
book  procurement,  between  budget 
planning  and  educational  activities, 
etc.  As  a  result,  school  trustees  have 
increasingly  delegated  to  the  su|)er- 
intendent  of  schools  complete  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  administration  of  the 
school  district  while  they  concentrate 
on  policy  development  and  deter¬ 
mination.  This  movement,  in  turn, 
has  given  rise  to  the  professionaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  school  business  official. 

The  predec-essors  of  today's  sc-hool 
business  official  were  for  the-  most  part 
recruited  from  non-educational  back¬ 
grounds.  Most  were  home  town  boys, 
with  little  educational  exf>erience; 
only  a  handful  possessed  professional 
training  in  school  business  manage¬ 
ment,  and  too  many  held  the  political 


an  Edwards 
equipped  school  is 
a  smooth-  running  school 


an  Edwards 
equipped  school 
is  a  safe  school 


EDWARDS 
CLOCK  AND 
PROGRAM  SYSTEMS 


EDWARDS 

FIRE  DETECTION 

SYSTEMS 


To  be  cfTicicnt,  schools  must  run  on  tight 
schcnlulos.  There’s  no  room  for  inaccu¬ 
rate  cicx'ks  or  erratic  program  systems. 
By  installing  Edwards  Clock  and  Pro¬ 
gram  Systems,  your  school  is  assured 
accurate  and  automatic  schcxluling. 

Edwards  Synchronous  Clock  Systems 
nc*ed  no  master  clcK’k  or  manual  corren:- 
tion  for  changes  due  to  Daylight  Sav¬ 
ings  or  power  failure.  Ilrsct  action  is 
automatic  and  immediate,  and  ever- 
accurate  Telechron*  motors  eliminate 
all  scattering  and  coasting. 

Eflwards  Program  Instruments  provide 
the  perfect  companion  for  accurate 
scheduling  of  school  activities,  with 
maximum  jjrogram  flexihility.  Rugged 
an<l  simple,  any  required  program 
change  may  l>e  made  by  simply  shifting 
a  metal  pin.  No  tapes,  chains  or  other 
complicated  devices  are  needed. 

Simple,  reliable  Edwards  Clock  and 
Program  Systems  are  recognized  lead¬ 
ers  in  their  field— your  best  investment 
for  efficient,  maintenance- f ree  school 
scluxluling.  Call  your  local  Edwards 
distributor  for  details  or  write  us  direct 
for  the  new  School  Products  Fact  File. 


Economical,  instant  w’arning  Edwards 
fire  detection  and  alarm  systems  guard 
your  school  24  hours  a  day.  Their  cost 
to  the  community  is  negligible  when 
comparMl  with  the  protection  and  peace 
of  mind  they  provide. 

A  complete  range  of  Eflwards  systems 
is  ready  to  add  a  vital  link  to  your  Fire 
Safety  Program.  Available  features 
include: 

•  automatic  and/or  manual  detection 

•  connection  to  municipal 
fire  headquarters 

•  pin-pointed  fire  location  by  zones 

•  coded  signals  for  key  personnel 

Your  responsibility  for  quick,  safe 
evacuation  is  great:  the  Edwards  na¬ 
tional  organization  will  gladly  lend 
a.ssistance  by  recommending  a  system 
to  meet  all  applicable  code  require¬ 
ments.  For  com|)lete  information,  call 
your  local  Edwards  distributor  or  write 
us  direct. 


SpecialiKis  in  ngnalinR  since  1872 
CONTROL  •  COMMUNICATION  •  PROTECTION 
Edwards  Company,  Inc..  Norwalk,  Connecticut 

(In  Canada:  Edwards  of  Canada,  Ltd, 
Owen  Sound,  Ontario) 


Specialisis  in  signaling  since  1872 
CONTROL  •  COMMUNICATION  •  PROTECTION 
Edwards  Company,  Inc.,  Norwalk,  Connecticut 

(In  Canada:  Edwards  of  Canada,  Ltd, 
Owen  Sound,  Ontario) 


continued  from  page  .Vt 
inlluetue  needed  for  appointment  to 
the  p()sition.  It  was  not  until  the 
early  1920's  that  some  trend  toward 
professionalization  could  he  dis¬ 
cerned.  From  this  period  onward, 
more  and  more  young  men  with  pre¬ 
vious  experience  in  teaching  and  in 
educational  administration  entered 
the  field  of  school  business  manage¬ 
ment.  In  1926  Teachers  (College.  C.o- 
lumhia  University  offered  a  course 
in  school  busine.ss  management  and 
thus  was  established  the  precedent  for 
college  training  in  this  specialized 
area  of  educational  administration. 
Soon  thereafter  other  colleges  and 
universities  followed  suit.  At  present 
there  are  broad  programs  in  school 
business  management  at  both  the  un¬ 
dergraduate  and  graduate  level. 

As  a  result,  each  passing  year  has 
witnessed  better  qualified  candidates 
for  the  school  business  position.  The 
number  of  applicants  who  possessed 
a  college  degree  began  to  outnumber 
those  with  limited  formal  education. 
One  now  rarelv  finds  an  applicant 
being  considered  if  he  does  not  hold 
a  baccalaureate  degree. 

The  professionalization  of  school 
business  management  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  business  man¬ 
agers  show  that  the  trustees  are 
tired  of  watching  their  superinten¬ 
dents  become  increasingly  over-bur¬ 
dened.  It  also  indicates  that  they 
reject  the  notion  that  the  superinten¬ 
dent  must  be  an  order  clerk,  a  trans- 
portartion  dispatcher,  a  chief  me¬ 
chanic,  an  auditor  of  invoices,  and 
a  jack-of-all-trades  depending  on  the 
ofterational  demands  of  the  school 
district  at  any  given  moment. 

What  Does  the  Business  Manager  Do? 

As  a  rule,  he  is  involved  with  all 
aspects  of  business  management.  This 
includes  supervising  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  plant,  insurance 
management,  budget  preparation  and 


appraisal,  transportation,  cafeteria 
services,  after-school  use  of  buildings 
and  facilities,  investment  of  funds 
and  fiscal  programming,  personnel 
administration,  purchasing  and  in¬ 
ventory  control,  payroll  and  account¬ 
ing  procedures,  and  new  construc¬ 
tion  f)rograms  in  the  district. 

Because  all  parts  of  a  school  sys¬ 
tem  must  function  together,  and  har¬ 
moniously,  the  school  business 
oificial  must  participate  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  aspects  of  district  ojierations. 
He  sits  as  a  member  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent’s  council  where  he  has  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  educa¬ 
tional  programming  discussions.  He 
visits  classrooms,  observes  teaching 
techniques  and  thus  gains  insights 
into  instructional  needs.  He  meets 
with  groups  of  teachers  and  admin¬ 
istrators  to  obtain  evaluations  of 
business  operations  and  to  learn  how 
his  department  can  be  more  effective 
in  its  supporting  role.  He  also  confers 
with  advisory  committees,  parent- 
teacher  groups,  and  citizens  to  dis¬ 
seminate  information  about  school 
•listrict  operations  and  to  handle 
question-and-answer  sessions  that  will 
aid  future  action. 

E/er-expanding  responsibilities 

Today,  the  school  business  ofiBcial’s 
role  is  one  of  stature  and  importance. 
Whether  he  be  called  business  man¬ 
ager,  assistant  superintendent,  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant,  he  is  consid¬ 
ered  an  integral  part  of  the  top 
management  team.  ^Xhy  is  this? 
Simply  because  he  brings  to  the  op¬ 
erating  scene  his  understanding  of 
persons  and  groups,  knowledge  of 
problems  and  the  latest  processes  of 
solution,  skill  and  competence  m 
professional  matters,  and  his  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  the  purpose  of  the  school 
system.  Furthermore,  he  carries  out 
the  functions  of  his  pf>sition  co- 
ordinately  with  those  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  program,  operating  in  such  a 
way  that  he  frees  the  superintendent 
from  the  minutiae  of  business  man¬ 
agement  for  the  more  important  as¬ 
pect  of  his  task  -administration  of 
the  educational  program. 

In  smaller  school  districts  he  will 
handle  business  affairs  without  pro¬ 
fessional  assistance.  In  large  districts 


he  will  head-up  a  department  of  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  which  has  other  adminis¬ 
trators  in  charge  of  functions  such  as 
accounting  and  purchasing,  transpor¬ 
tation,  school  lunch  program,  and. 
operation  and  maintenance  of  plant. 
This  administrative  structure  requires 
a  more  formalized  type  of  organi¬ 
zation  with  line  and  staff  responsi¬ 
bilities  more  clearly  defined. 

In  the  days  ahead,  the  school  busi¬ 
ness  official  will  be  required  to 
shoulder  greater  responsibilities  than 
those  previously  assumed  because  he 
will  be  living  and  working  in  a  cli¬ 
mate  of  concern  over  mounting  edu¬ 
cational  expenditures  and  the  in¬ 
structional  returns  derived  from 
taxes.  Business  operations,  which  are 
more  easily  understood  than  class 
size,  pupil-teacher  ratios,  4-track 
programs  will  be  subje<  t  to  more  criti¬ 
cism  and  scrutiny  than  l)efore.  School 
business  operations  may  very  well 
become  the  focal. point  of  attention 
and,  if  found  deficient,  will  provide 
the  emotional  springboard  for  con¬ 
certed  attack  upon  educational  un¬ 
dertakings.  Thus,  it  will  fall  upon 
the  business  official  to  exert  maxi¬ 
mum  effort  and  to  use  every  skill  at 
his  command  to  insure  top  level  per¬ 
formance  and  optimum  efficiency. 

It  depends  on  the  business  man¬ 
ager  himself  if  his  developing  role 
will  be  weakened  or  strengthened. 
The  road  is  open  and  clear.  Let  us 
hope  that  he  will  provide  leadership 
of  a  continuously  helpful  kind  so  that 
all  persons  engaged  in  the  manifold 
workings  of  the  school  district  will 
render  even  more  significant  service 
to  the  c<»mmunitv’s  vouth  and  adults. 


News  in 
Education 


Congress  And  Education 

(Congress  continues  to  demonstrate 
a  remarkable  ability  to  back-up  to 
the  problems  facing  education.  The 
latest  piece  of  agile  footwork  is  legis¬ 
lation  approved  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  subcommittee  to  allow  public 
and  non-profit  schools  to  use  idle 
military  buildings  without  cost.  Such 
structures  are  presently  available  on 
a  temporary  basis  but  must  be  rented. 
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At  Morris  E.  Ford  Junior  High  School,  Franklin  Pierce  School  District,  Parkland, 
Washington,  Mr.  C.  Bernard  Walter,  District  Audio-Visual  Coordinator,  soys: 


“You  can  sit  anywhere  .  .  .  see  a  clear,  sharp  picture  . . .  hear 
sound  distinctly— when  the  Kodak  Pageant  Projector  is  on.” 


“With  this  projector,  students  next  to  the  vsindows  can  sec 
as  clear  a  picture  as  those  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the 
room.  And  there's  no  question  about  the  audibility  of  the 
sound  anywhere  in  the  room. 

“Teachers  like  the  Pageant  because  it's  so  simple  to  set 
up  and  run. 

“We  administrators  like  the  machine  because  it  dix^sn't 
give  us  any  upkeep  worries.  We  don't  have  to  keep  lubri¬ 
cation  records  for  one  thing."  (Pageant  Projectors  are 
lubricated  for  life  at  the  factory.) 


The  extra  brilliance  vou  sec  with  a  Kodak  Pageant  16mm 
Projector  is  due  to  this  machine's  Supcr-40  Shutter,  an 
exclusive  feature,  which  projects  40"o  more  light  on  the 
screen  than  ordinary  shutters  at  sound  speed. 

Superior  sound  audibility  is  a  matter  of  the  Pageant's 
true-rated  amplifier  (choice  of  8-,  1 5-,  or  25-watt  models), 
plus  the  unique  sound-fiKusing  control,  which  lets  you 
pinpoint  sound  clarity  . 

Ask  your  Kodak  .Audio-Visual  Dealer  to  demonstrate. 

Or  get  full  details  by  writing  for  Bulletin  V3-22. 


Kodak  Pageant  Projector  y  EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Dept.  8-V,  Rochester  4,  N,  Y. 
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The  science  of  seas,  seeds  or  satellites  could  well  be  the  all-consuming  interest  of  this  young  scientist-to-be.  The  scientific  design 
and  manufacture  of  posture-correct  seating  and  work  desks  are  the  prime  concern  of  Virco  Manufacturing  Corporation.  The  Virco  ~200 
Series  classroom  chair  and  the  Virco  -7961  single  pupil  desk  have  long  been  favorites  with  school  administrators  everywhere.  Virco 
designs  and  manufactures  school  furniture  for  “kindergarten  through  college’’.  For  your  free  copy  of  our  new  full-color  catalog  with 
complete  specifications,  write  to  Virco  Manufacturing  Corporation,  P.O.  Box  44846,  Station  H,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  or  Virco,  Conway,  Ark. 


VI  RCO 


VIRCO  #200  SERIES  CLASSROOM  CHAIRS 

VIRCO 

Comfortably  saddled  seats  and  deep  curved  backs  of  eastern  hard  maple,  which  may  be  refinished  again  and  again, 
combined  with  a  basic  double-welded  tubular  steel  frame  which  has  withstood  the  test  of  time,  teens  and  tikes,  have 
made  this  standard  equipment  in  classrooms  coast-to-coast. 


•  Sturdily  constructed  tubular  steel  frame  of  attractive  design  and  rugged  durability. 

•  Comfortably  saddled  maple  seat  and  one-piece  steam  bent  deep  curved  back. 

•  Rigid  crescent  braces  inserted  into  legs  and  fully  brazed. 

•  Gracefully  tapered  legs  equipped  with  large,  silent,  rubber  cushioned,  case-hardened,  nickel-plated  steel  glides. 

•  Choice  of  five  beautiful  frame  colors  to  complement  natural  wood  finishes— suntan,  aqua-green,  coral,  blue,  gray. 

•  Available  in  eight  seat  heights  — 11”  through  18"— for  kindergarten  through  college. 


VIRCO  #7900  SERIES  ADJUSTABLE  TABLES  AND  STUDENT  DESKS 

VIRCO 

Completely  adaptable  from  kindergarten  through  college,  this  series  is  a  modification  of  the  well-known  “#700  Series” 
in  that  it  has  double  pedestal-telescopic  adjustable  legs  on  each  side  (instead  of  triple  as  in  the  #700  Series).  For  use 
in  installations  where  the  slightly  lower  cost  is  an  important  consideration. 


•  Vircolite  "Tops  of  Quality"  non-glare,  birch  pattern  plastic  work  surface. 

•  Heavy  gauge,  rigidly  constructed  tubular  steel  frame. 

•  Positive  locking  adjustment  of  20"  to  30"  in  one  range. 

•  Large,  silent.  IV2"  rubber-cushioned,  case-hardened,  nickel-plated  steel  glides. 

•  Glides  on  one  side  adjustable  to  compensate  for  uneven  floors. 

•  Roomy,  die-formed  book  compartment  with  rolled  open  side  edges. 

•  Lower  legs  beveled  then  fusion  welded  to  footrails. 

Heavy  gauge  steel  full  width  attaching  channel. 

•  Pedestal  leg  clearance  designed  for  easy  custodial  access. 

•  Choice  of  five  beautiful  colors  to  complement  wood  grain  pattern  in  the  top. 

•  Frame  and  book  compartment  are  attached  to  the  top  separately  to  eliminate  noise  carrying  throughout  unit. 


For  slip -resistant  floors, 
choose  Seal-O-San! 


Good  basketball  calls  for  fast  footwork  .  .  .  and  Seal-O-San  gym  floor  finish  offers  the  primary 
a  player’s  footwork  can  be  no  better  than  the  advantage  of  slip  resistance,  plus  durability,  light 

floor  permits.  A  Seal-O-San  finished  gym  floor  color,  easy  application,  simple  maintenance  and 

provides  good  footing  because  the  seal  is  resilient.  protection  for  long  floor  life.  Ask  our  representa- 

The  surface  gives  a  little  so  the  shoe  sole  holds  tive,  the  Man  Behind  the  Huntington  Drum,  for 

its  position,  doesn’t  skid  or  slip.  Footing  is  sure,  more  information  about  Seal-O-San  gym  floor 

so  action  becomes  smooth  and  fast  finish.  Write  today! 

HUNTINGTON 

. . .  where  research  leads  to  better  products 


Get  your  copy  of  the  new  Coaches 
Digest.  Free  to  coaches  and  athletic 
directors,  please  write  on  school  letter¬ 
head.  Others  send  50r  handling  fee. 
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The  reality  of  the  present  molds  the 
picture  of  the  future.  Tangible  con¬ 
ditions  are  facts,  trends  are  facts,  po¬ 
tentials  for  invention  and  adaptation 
are  facts.  And,  men’s  dreams  and 
aspirations  are  also  factual  portions 
of  reality  for  they  keep  us  on  the  go. 

We  can  see  foreshadowings  of  the 
future  in  the  present  but  we,  with 
Saint  Paul,  must  realize  that  we  see 
only  dimly — and  by  faith.  While  ed¬ 
ucation  now  and  in  the  future  is  par¬ 
tially  a  creature  of  circumstance,  it  is 


Education 


and  will  continue  to  be  a  product  of 
man’s  creative,  restless,  adventurous 
urge  toward  the  good  life. 

From  the  scores  of  present  realities 
let  us  select  four  which  seem  to  have 
special  portent  for  the  future  of  edu¬ 
cation.  The  outstanding  one,  of 
course,  is  the  worldwide  recognition 
of  organized  education  as  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  human  progress.  Whether 
progress  is  being  defined  by  Rus¬ 
sians,  Indians,  Ugandans,  or  Ameri¬ 
cans,  education  is  considered  its 
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Emerging  Era 
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generated  increasing  arrays  of  goods 
and  services  and  communications; 
suburbanism  has  made  it  possible  to 
bring  these  to  bear  on  the  family  unit. 
Americans  today,  from  nearly  all 
s<Kial  strata,  are  devoting  unprece¬ 
dented  time,  and  energy  and  money 
to  serving  their  children.  Houses  are 
designed,  vacations  are  arranged, 
boats  are  purchased,  debts  of  stagger¬ 
ing  proportions  are  assumed  because 
“it  is  so  nice  for  the  children,  you 
know.”  Little  League  baseball  takes 
on  the  proportions  of  a  gigantic  folk- 
movement.  Organized  efforts  to  take 
care  of  the  other  felhiw’s  kids  are 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Teen¬ 
agers  get  larger  headlines  than  busi¬ 
ness  tycoons,  while  their  mothers 
s()end  mure  time  in  hauling  them 
about  than  they  do  on  social  obliga¬ 
tions.  This  is  the  era  of  The  ChiUlren. 

The  lush  environment  provided  for 
•American  children  produces  a  variety 
of  sophistication  sharply  incongru¬ 
ous  with  the  basic  pattern  of  the  for¬ 
mal  American  school  and  college, 
nurtured  as  it  was  in  a  rural,  con¬ 
servative,  and  somewhat  ascetic  tra¬ 
dition  and  organized  to  institution¬ 
alize  the  offsprings  of  relatively 
disinterested  parents.  In  a  child-cen¬ 
tered  culture  such  as  we  have  been 
pursuing  for  the  last  decade,  some¬ 
thing  has  to  give  and  the  odds  are 
high  that  it  will  be  the  arrangements 
fur  and  content  of  formal  schooling. 

Third  on  our  list  of  realities  is  the 
almost  complete  universalization  of 
the  school  as  an  adjunct  of  organized 
enterprises.  A  school  is  a  formalized 
arrangement  for  imparting  desired 
learnings  through  instruction.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  today  any  enterprise 
of  significant  size  which  does  not 
own  and  operate  a  school  system. 
General  Electric  runs  hundreds— 
perhaps  thousands — of  them  for  its 
employees.  Our  armed  services  op¬ 
erate  more  separate  school  units  than 


prime  mover.  .Nationalism  and  edu¬ 
cation  are  being  accepted  as  inevita¬ 
ble  partners  in  shaping  human  des¬ 
tiny;  there  is  hardly  one  proclaimed 
strategy  for  improving  the  lot  of  a 
people  which  does  not  make  popular 
education  the  forerunner  of  economic 
and  social  success  at  all  levels. 

Education  as  an  instrument  of  na¬ 
tional  policy,  to  be  manipulated  as 
are  tariffs,  debt  ceilings,  trade  bal¬ 
ances  and  farm  surpluses,  is  a  new 
concept  even  for  America.  To  some 


this  concept  is  a  desecration  of  the 
holy,  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  To 
others,  it  is  the  natural  e.xtension  of 
man’s  necessity  to  live  collectively, 
justifiable  because  of  the  ends  it 
seeks  —the  ends  of  survival  and  emi¬ 
nence.  Neither  revulsion  nor  justifi¬ 
cation.  however,  can  make  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  disappear.  It  is  one  of 
today’s  realities. 

A  second  reality,  in  America  at 
least,  is  a  rapidly-burgeoning  child- 
centered  way  of  life.  Urbanism  has 
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most  large  city  school  districts.  Trade 
associations  and  labor  unions,  life 
insurance  companies  and  mortuary 
establishments,  rural  electric  co-op¬ 
eratives  and  police  departments — on 
and  on  goes  the  list  until  it  covers  a 
portion  of  man's  daily  endeavors. 

The  extent  to  which  this  within- 
enterprise  schooling  has  become  a 
key  factor  in  enterprise-success  is 
just  now  beginning  to  dawn  upon  us. 
Much  has  been  written  about  the  ex¬ 
plosive  expansion  in  the  size  of  our 
elementary,  secondary,  and  college 
educational  system.  Almost  unnoticed 
has  been  an  equally  dramatic  expan¬ 


sion  of  education  in  industry.  Busi¬ 
ness  executives  are  saying  it  pays  off, 
governmental  executives  are  saying  it 
is  essential,  voluntary  associations 
are  saying  it  is  here  to  stay  as  a 
normal  and  expeditious  way  of  cop¬ 
ing  with  never-ending  social  change. 
If  present  trends  continue,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  50  percent  of  the  formal 
schooling  in  America  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  agencies  other  than  our  tra¬ 
ditional  schools  and  colleges.  Here 
we  have  dramatic  testimony  that  edu¬ 
cation  is  everybody’s  business,  one  of 
the  impressive  realities  of  our  time. 

Overriding  and  pervading  all 
other  realities  is  the  fact  that  both 
the  individual  man  and  his  society 
remain  viable.  While  inertia  and  os¬ 
sification  are  all  too  present,  much 
to  the  frenzied  frustration  of  some 
pundits,  the  dominating  phenomenon 
of  the  American  social  order  is  to  be 
found  in  its  positive  adaptations  to 
new  conditions.  And,  the  American 
individual  is  not  typically  a  heedless, 
unthinking  slave  of  old  habits.  Faced 
with  problems,  he  is  very  likely  to  be 
found — in  union  with  his  neighbors 
— trying  to  do  something  about  those 
problems.  He  bas  wrought  new  pat¬ 
terns  for  city  growth,  new  instru¬ 
ments  for  government,  new  channels 
for  handling  his  international  rela¬ 
tions.  new  ways  for  owning  and  op¬ 
erating  his  industries,  new  content 
and  objectives  for  bis  educational 
institutions — all  within  the  past  two 
decades.  Predominantly,  we  repeat, 
the  American  individual  and  the 
American  social  order  are  still  viable. 

Viability  has  many  origins,  but 
for  our  purposes  one  of  these  deserves 
special  mention.  The  Man-on-the- 
Street  is  participating  actively  and 
effectively  in  shaping  his  educational 
system.  He  has  a  voice  and  he  is 
using  it,  he  is  interested  and  con¬ 
cerned  about  it,  apparently  more  so 
every  day.  He  is  developing  better 
and  better  mechanisms  for  making 
his  will  known  and  for  securing  the 
actions  he  deems  wise.  There  is  even 
some  evidence  that  he  is  becoming 
wiser  in  choosing  what  he  wants,  but 


wisely  or  unwisely  he  is  changing  his 
schools  and  colleges,  changing  the 
scope  and  extent  of  educational  ac¬ 
tivities  by  non-school  agencies,  and 
changing  the  conduct  and  objectives 
of  within-enterprise  schooling.  Social 
and  individual  viability  are  functions 
of  educational  viability,  which  in  turn 
is  produced  by  one  of  the  outstanding 
phenomena  of  our  times — lay  par¬ 
ticipation  in  educational  endeavors. 

From  these  four  ingredients,  and 
countless  others,  the  educational 
image  of  the  future  is  compounded. 
Its  composition  is  not  predetermined 
nor  even  its  outlines  already  cast,  but 
we  can  predict  with  fair  certainty 
its  foreshadowed  characteristics. 

We  can  expect  a  more  uniform 
common  core  of  learnings  to  be  em¬ 
phasized  in  our  regular  schools  and 
colleges,  a  response  to  the  move 
toward  education  as  an  instrument 
of  national  policy.  While  a  national 
curriculum  in  science,  or  in  mathe¬ 
matics  or  in  English  may  not  be 
achieved — or  succumbed  to — the 
tendencies  definitely  point  to  that 
direction.  From  time  to  time  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  common  core  may 
vary,  with  major  emphasis  on  ef:o- 
nomics  in  one  decade  and  on  natural 
science  in  another,  but  the  variations 
seem  destined  to  be  made  in  concert. 


Within  the  past  five  years  techniques 
for  massive  redirection  of  the  sprawl¬ 
ing  American  school  system  have  been 
fairly  well  learned;  inevitably,  they 
will  be  further  perfected. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  can 
expect  the  variations  of  schools  and 
colleges  around  a  common  core  to 
continued  on  page  50 
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RCA  ANSWERS  YOUR  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  A  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 

It  is  a  foreign  language  practice  room  or  part  of  an  existing 
classroom  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  conversational  asjjects 
Just  what  is  a  language  laboratory  ?  of  the  language.  It  supplements  regular  classroom  work  and 

develo|)s  students’  skills  in  sfwaking  the  language  and  under- 
.standing  native  s[)eakers. 

For  one  thing,  present  methods  don’t  allow  for  much  drill  in 
s|)eaking,  and  at  the  end  of  even  two  years  of  modem  foreign 
language  study,  few  students  can  hold  a  conversation  with  a 
What  makes  it  better  than  methods  now  employed  ?  native.  With  the  language  laboratory,  students  receive  10  to 

20  times  more  practice.  At  the  end  of  two  years  an  average 
student  should  be  able  to  respond  fluently  to  from  .500  to  7-50 
questions  spoken  in  the  foreign  language. 

Most  language  teachers  have  decided  on  the  "Listen- 
Res|)ond”  system,  in  which  students  listen  to  pre-recorded 
tapes,  and  resjwnd  orally  during  pauses  in  the  tajie.  This 
What  form  do  practice  lessons  take  ?  establishes,  in  effect,  a  one-teacher,  one-student  relationship 

which  is  ideal  for  learning.  Once  language  teachers  have  the 
laboratory  program  running  smoothly  they  have  more  time  for 
regular  classroom  work  and  more  time  for  individual  students. 

For  secondary  school  use,  one  of  four  basic  RCA  systems  will 
provide  every  necessary  function  without  investing  in  elabo¬ 
rate  and  exjjensive  equipment.  Each  RCA  system  can  be 
enlarged  without  limit  by  simple  addition  of  more  units. 
Each  .student  has  his  own  semi-soundproof  booth  containing 
What  equipment  it  necessary  ?  a  transistorized  amplifier,  microphone,  and  headphones.  Up 

to  10  language  ’’channels”  can  be  used  simultaneously. 
RCA  equipment  is  extremely  inexpensive  to  install,  o|)erates 
at  a  safe,  low  voltage,  and  jiermits  monitoring,  two-way 
communication  between  student  and  teacher,  and  recording 
of  students’  resfwnses  for  testing  purposes. 

A  ix>8tcard  or  letter  to  Radio  Corporation  of  America.  Lan- 
How  do  I  find  out  more  ?  guage  Laboratory  Sales,  Dept.  Y-364,  Camden  2,  N.  J.,  brings 
an  informative  illustrated  brochure.  Send  for  yours  today. 
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continued  from  page  48 
proceed  apace.  Lively  public  interest 
organized  into  pressure  groups,  can 
be  counted  upon  to  demand  experi¬ 
mentation  and  to  demand  compre¬ 
hensiveness.  New  communities,  finan¬ 
cially  able  to  support  the  new  and 
seek  the  best,  will  continue  to  spring 
up;  inventive  souls — at  least  a  few 
of  them — will  continue  to  seek  ca¬ 
reers  as  professional  school  adminis¬ 
trators.  A  restless,  expanding,  prob¬ 
ably  prosperous  population  will  pro¬ 
vide  enough  consumers  for  almost 
any  variety  of  collegiate  experimen¬ 
tation  to  receive  support.  That  the 
school  and  college  picture  will  be¬ 
come  even  more  complex  and  varied 
than  it  is  seems  a  safe  prediction. 

Inevitably,  financial  support  for 
our  regular  schools  and  colleges  will 
l»ecome  more  adequate.  However,  we 
would  be  projecting  hope  rather  than 
reality  if  we  claim  that  it  will  be 
sufficient.  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  America  will  be  well  able  to 
provide  sufficient  support  for  first- 
class  school  and  college  systems,  but 
too  little  evidence  that  it  is  headed 
toward  doing  so.  W  ith  “sufficient” 
already  being  authoritatively  defined 
as  a  doubling  of  our  present  effort, 
it  is  clear  that  some  major  break¬ 
through  must  come  soon  if  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  to  be  persuaded  to  think  as 
big  as  they  can  act. 

National  interest  in  education,  it 
appears,  can  no  longer  be  withstood 
on  the  financial  front.  The  question 
of  whether  our  federal  government 
shall  collect  and  expend  major  sums 
to  support  schools  and  colleges  is 
already  moot.  The  only  remaining 
questions  are  when  and  how.  It 
seems  no  great  act  of  soothsaying  to 
set  an  outside  timetable  of  ten  years, 
and  to  predict  an  unsystematized 
multifaceted  pattern  of  Federal  sup¬ 
port  with  the  principles  embodied  in 
the  present  Murray-Metcalf  Bill  even¬ 
tually  becoming  dominant. 

But.  Federal  support  will  not  sup¬ 
plant  state  and  local  tax  support,  and 
tax  support  will  not  supplant  com¬ 
pletely  America’s  great  record  of 
voluntary  giving  to  educational 


causes.  The  major  burden,  (and  pro¬ 
portionately  a  much  larger  share 
than  at  present)  of  the  financial  out¬ 
lays  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  future  will  have  to  be  borne  by 
taxation.  The  private  school  and  the 
voluntary  agency  will  not  dwindle  to 
insignificant  positions,  however,  in 
any  forseeable  future  set  of  circum¬ 
stances.  If  he  who  pays  the  piper  calls 
the  tune,  we  can  still  expect  a  wide 
choice  in  what  we  shall  dance  to. 

In  fact,  perhaps  the  clearest  feature 
of  the  image  of  the  future  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  expansion  in  the  scope  and 
extent  of  organized  education.  How- 
much  of  this  will  be  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  what  we  now  know  as  the 
school  or  college  is  unclear.  Some 
current  pressure  is  aimed  at  restrict¬ 
ing  or  even  reducing  the  job  of  the 
school  and  of  the  college.  Even  if 
successful,  reduction  will  simply 


leave  a  vacuum  behind  it  to  be  filled 
quickly  by  some  other  agency  or 
agencies.  No  one  who  has  done  any 
serious  assessment  of  our  child-cen¬ 
tered  culture  can  entertain  much 
hope,  or  fear,  that  services  to  youth 
will  diminish.  Nor  can  anyone  giv¬ 
ing  cursory  examination  to  what  has 
been  happening  in  adult  education 
during  the  past  generation  see  a  pla¬ 
teau  in  prospect  for  that  field. 

Upward  extension  of  schooling 
seems  inevitable.  In  formal  schooling, 
some  time  may  be  squeezed  out  tem¬ 
porarily,  but  burgeoning  specializa¬ 
tion  will  in  all  probability  put  it 
right  back  in  and  some  more  besides. 
In  20  years  we  shall  perhaps  award 
more  master’s  degrees  than  we 
awarded  bachelor’s  degrees  in  19.59, 


and  have  more  students  engaged  in 
post-doctoral  study  than  we  now  have 
in  doctoral  programs. 

The  Texas-sized  development  in 
extent,  however,  will  likely  occur  out¬ 
side  of  school  systems  and  colleges 
and  within  business  enterprises  and 
business-like  endeavors.  The  contin¬ 
ued  education  of  our  adult,  working 
population  seems  to  be  a  must  in  the 
exploding  times  in  which  we  live  and 
shall  live.  Formal  schooling  of  the 
young  will  become  more  and  more 
simply  a  prelude  to  a  life-long  career 
of  study  in  some  sort  of  school. 

This  writer  confident!)  ex|)ects  a 
major  revolution  in  educational 
techniques  and  procedures  to  «Kcur 
within  the  next  half-century  as 
teaching  people  successfully  gets 
thoroughly  entwined  in  the  profit 
motives  and  technological  free-wheel¬ 
ing  of  American  industry.  He  also 
expects  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  the 
I)ire<tor  of  Education  for  a  major 
corporation  will  be  in  a  position 
equal  to  the  Director  of  Froducti*»n. 

The  manpower  problem  for  e<lu<  a- 
tion  is  an  acute  one.  Technological 
and  methodological  developments 
hold  out  some  promise  for  reducing 
the  demand,  but  centuries  of  previous 
historv  will  have  to  be  reversed  if 
such  developments  are  exploited  any 
time  soon.  However,  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  tremendous  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  working-age  population 
soon  to  occur,  the  increased  span  of 
working  years  now  available  if  we 
capitalize  as  we  should  upon  the  ad¬ 
vances  in  medical  science,  and  the* 
always-prescnt  ho|>e  that  we  shall  not 
forever  have  to  pour  out  one-fourth  or 
more  of  our  gross  life  energy  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  hate  and  war. 
And,  let  us  never  forget  that  educa¬ 
tion  can  get  the  manpower  needed  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  being  able  to 
bid  instead  of  beg  in  the  employment 
market. 

What  of  the  educational  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  future?  We  shall  find 
him  everywhere.  In  some  communi¬ 
ties,  he  will  be  co-ordinating  the  far- 
continued  on  page  52 
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See  how  motion  adds  a  new  dimension  to  teaching 
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Safety  and  Driver  Training 
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Home-Planning  Classes 
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Astrom>my  and  Science 
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Magnet-holding  Weldwood  Chalkboard  makes  any  wall 
a  writing  surface  and  a  movable-display  board 

Teaching  is  easier,  students  learn  more,  when  versatile 
Weldwood  Chalkboard  is  in  the  classr(K)m.  No  wonder. 
Chalk  takes  crisply  and  cleanly  to  the  glare-free  writing 
surface,  and  visual  aid  and  demonstration  materials  — 
attached  to  magnets— cling  to  the  Iward  instantly.  Take 
them  off  .  .  .  ptit  them  on  .  .  .  move  them  alwut.  It’s  quick, 
simple,  and  interesting! 


^^’hat’s  more,  \\Vlduood  Chalkboard  keeps  mainte¬ 
nance  costs  low.  Its  porcelain-on-steel  face  never  needs 
resurfacing.  And  behind  that  face  is  \\’eldw(M)d  exterior 
grade  plywood  backed  with  aluminum.  Won’t  shatter, 
buckle  or  warp.  Guaranteed  for  the  life  of  the  building. 

Weklw(H)d  Chalklroard  comes  in  six  surface  colors. 
Matching  aluminum  trim  and  chalk  trav  svstem  are  avail¬ 
able  to  help  reduce  overall  installed  cost.  Shouldn’t  you 
find  out  alM)ut  Weldwood  Chalklward— soon? 


I  For  free  school  planning  booklet,  “W’cldwood  FnMlncts 
I  For  Sc-1km>1  Construction  and  Hcmoclclinn,”  write 
j  direct  or  use  coinenient  Reader  Sers  ice  reply  card. 

I. _ _ _ j 


WELDWOOD*  CHALKBOARD-TACKBOARD- ALUMINUM  CHALKBOARD  TRIM 


UNITED  STATES  PLYWOOD  CORPORATION 


Depl.  SM4-S9,  P.  0.  Box  85,  Shelby  Station,  Louisville  17,  Ky.  •  In  Canada;  Weldwood  Plywood,  Ltd. 
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flung  educational  agencies  which  are 
coinniunity-based.  He  will  be  working 
f<»r  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  I  . 
S.  Department  of  State,  the  afl-cio. 
lie  will  l)e  a  key  man  in  giant  cor¬ 
porations.  a  high-ranking  officer  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  He  will  be  admin¬ 
istering  all  or  one  of  hundreds  of  spe¬ 
cialized  operations  in  school  systems, 
both  public  and  private.  His  name 
will  be  legion  in  great  universities 
enrolling  50  or  (>0  thousand  students. 
He  will  he  leading  citizens,  his  em¬ 
ployers,  and  his  professional  cfp|- 
leagues  in  ever-rnore-successful  in¬ 
quiry  into  what  education  is  for  and 
how  it  may  be  improved.  Odds  are 
high  that  he  will  not  be  a  superman, 
but  even  higher  that  he  will  have  a 
super  job  to  carry  out  effectively. 


the  revolutionary  new  cooler  that  is 
mounted  on  the  wall,  off  the  floor 


Now,  for  the  first  time  the  Halsey  Taylor  Wall-Mount  brings  you  a  cooler  without 
cleaning  or  maintenance  problems.  Since  it’s  mounted  on  the  wall  there  are  no 
comers  or  crevices  to  catch  the  dirt.  And  because  all  plumbing  connections  are 
within  the  cooler,  the  usual  dirt-traps  behind  the  cooler  are  eliminated. 

Stainless  steel  top  is  contoured  for  easy  cleaning;  wall  face  splash  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  top.  Available  in  3  sizes,  6,  11  and  16  gallons. 

Write  at  once  for  full  information 

WM.2  The  Halsey  W.  Taylor  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio. 


Are  the  washroom  facilities  in  your  school 

keeping  pace  with  the  rest  of, the  building  equipment? 


UPDATE  YOUR  WASHROOMS 


Flashes  of  State  School  Finance 
Legislation,  1959 

More  than  40  state  legislatures  are 
or  have  been  in  session  this  year.  A 
dozen  of  them  adjourned  befcire  the 
end  of  May.  What  was  done  about 
state  support  of  public  schools?  M. 
M.  Chambers,  visiting  lecturer  of  the 
I  niversity  of  Michigan,  who  is  col¬ 
lecting  information  on  a  nationwide 
basis,  has  summarized  some  apparent 
trends  in  state  school  financing. 


•  If  your  washrooms  ■ 

need  new  soap  dispensers,  I 

you’re  paying  for  them  ■gjS  1, 
now !  It’s  a  fact  that  ||^H| 

maintenance  costs  of  servicing 
outdated  equipment  often  are 
higher  than  the  cost  of  new  equipment. 
Skeptical?  Then  write  for  our  free 
authoritative  booklet,  “HOW  A  MAJOR 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM  CUT  MAINTE¬ 
NANCE  COSTS  BY  50%  ON  ONE  ITEM! 
See  how  you  can  do  the  same! 


State  support  goes  up 

Arizona  raised  state  aid  for  local 
school  districts  from  $127  to  $170 
per  pupil  j»er  year.  The  necessarv 
revenue  will  come  from  an  earmarked 
two-thirds  of  the  proceeds  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  sales  tax,  which  was  increased 
from  2  cents  on  the  dollar  to  3  cents. 

Montana  appropriated  over  $17 
million  for  state  support  of  local  pub¬ 
lic  schools  for  the  1959-61  period. 


DISPENSERS,  INC. 

^  “  Dependable  Dispensers  since  1906" 

ni4  NOSTtANO  AVE..  UOOKIYN  IS.  N.  Y.  •  SLAKE  AVE.,  LOS  ANGELES  39,  CALIF. 
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OVERVIEW 


This  is  $3^2  million  more  than  for 
1957-59,  or  an  increase  of  about  26 
percent. 

Nevada  will  hereafter  have  annual 
rather  than  biennial  legislative  ses¬ 
sions.  For  the  fiscal  year  1960-61 
stale  support  of  local  schools  has 
l)een  raised  from  about  $8^^  million 
a  year  to  more  than  $1 1  million- 
stepped  up  about  23  percent. 

In  North  Dakota  the  biennial  ap¬ 
propriation  t«>  the  state  equalization 
fund  for  ct)mmon  schools  is  818.68.3,- 
12.5  derived  from  an  allocation  of 
seven-twelfths  «if  the  2  |)ercent  gen¬ 
eral  sales  tax.  A  new  “foundation 
program”  was  enacted,  providing  for 
county  levies  of  21  mills  for  s<-hool 
purposes,  so  that  60  percent  of  the 
operating  costs  of  hnal  school  dis¬ 
tricts  is  guaranteed  by  the  state.  State 
aid  for  school  transportation,  at  the 
rate  of  '  o  cent  per  pupil  mile,  is  en- 
ac  ted  to  become  effective  July  1,  l‘XiO. 

In  South  Dakota  state  aid  for  liMal 
public  schools,  previously  on  a  |)er 
pupil  basis  for  elementary  schools 
and  a  fwr  teacher  basis  for  swondary 
schools,  is  reorganized  and  placed  on 
a  classroom  unit  basis  for  all  eligible 
schools.  South  Dakota  also  set  up  a 
statewide  teachers'  retirement  system, 
though  with  only  a  negligible  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  purpose. 


Boosting  classroom  unit  money 

I  tall  increas<*d  the  basic  state  aid 
distribution  unit  from  .84.8(N)  to 
8.5,1.50,  and  the  Imal  tax  leeway  was 
put  up  from  25  percent  (of  8-1.8001 
or  8  mills,  to  27  percent  fof  85,1.50 » 
or  9  mills,  whii  hever  is  greater. 

Another  I  tah  act  appropriated  85 
million  over  a  2-year  period  for 
si  hool  construction.  Of  this,  .84  mil¬ 
lion  will  go  to  districts  facing  emer¬ 
gency  conditions,  and  $1  million  to 
approximately  23  districts  on  an 
equalization  basis. 

In  Wyoming  the  classroom  unit 
support  is  raised  from  8.5..5()0  to 
.86..500  (18  jiercent  increase!  and 
the  statutory  local  le,vy  is  raised  to 
21  mills,  with  additional  levies  per¬ 
missible  up  to  25  mills.  This  is  said 
to  be  “the  greatest  increase  in  school 
support  enacted  by  the  legislature 
for  many  years,”  ami  is  a  result  of 
local  support. 


Salary  raises  underwritten  ' 

Tennessee  appropriated  $19  mil-  ' 
lion  for  salary  increases  and  provided 
for  additional  teaching  positions  in  , 
the  public  elementary  and  secondary- 
schools.  Of  this,  $8^2  million  wrill  pay 
for  salary  raises  of  8100  the  first 
year  and  8200  the  second  year  for  all 
teachers  in  the  state.  Additional  in¬ 
crements  based  on  improved  qualifi- 
<'ations  will  require  83,.300,00().  Sal¬ 
aries  for  additional  teachers  I  in  new 
positions  (  will  re<eive  87.2(K),(KK). 

In  Washington  state  support  for  ' 
l<H'al  public  schools  gets  an  appropri¬ 
ation  of  8.3.52  million  for  the  bien-  I 
nium. 

West  Virginia’s  state  school  aid  is 
increased  by  81^4  million  over  the 
preceding  2-year  period. 

Some  of  the  advances  note<l  are 
hardly  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with 
inflation  and  the  growth  of  school 
population;  but  several  others  seem 
reasonably  well-calculated  to  main¬ 
tain  the  improvement  of  sc  hool  stand¬ 
ards  of  excellence. 

.■\t  the  end  of  May  many  measures 
of  this  kind  were  pending  decision 
in  a  score  or  more  of  other  states, 
among  which  are  some  of  the  most 
populous  and  wealthy  in  the  nation. 
Later  reports  may  contain  good  news. 

The  people  have  faith  in  public 
education,  and  their  legislators  share 
that  confidence  and  are  sensitive  to 
the  sentiments  of  their  constituents. 


NAEB  Tapes  VIP  Views  on  Education 
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WARDROBE  SYSTEMS 

Flzad  eolsBM 


Ad{iistabl« 
Height 


WALLMOUNTS 

Solve  the  pupil  wrapt  problem  efficiently  with 
Wallmount  Coat  and  Hat  Racks.  Mount  on 
any  available  wall  space.  Hat  shelves  and 
hancer  bar  adjustabU  on  permancnUy  at¬ 
tached  columns  to  height  for  any  age  group. 
Double  hat  shelves  and  double  row  of  spaced 
coat  books  accommodate  6  pupils  per  running 
foot.  Basic  3'  2*  or  4’  2'  umts  interlock  to 
make  continuous  racks  to  fit  any  space  or 
capacity  requirements. 

Samt  aa  abme  .  .  .  noiintrd 
on  floor  stand  with  Chalk 
Board  or  Cork  Board  and 
off  the  floor  rack  for  oict- 
short  Each  unit  4 '2'  in 


—combination 
wordrobo  racU 
and  chalkboard 


Mm.  B-3  ( 

i-4  Wallassst  ^  .  < 

Mvarshso  racks ...  —combination 
3'2'  «  4'2'  Itsftkt  MTdroba  rack 
caa  latwlsck.  and  corkboard 


(‘llKTn\l-LI\E 


Coat  and  Hat  Racks 

Tailored  to  lit  any  given 
open  or  closeted  wall 
area.  Smart  In  design  and 
modern  in  “clear”,  "gold" 
deep  etched  anodized  fin¬ 
ishes  and  combinations. 
Quality  built— closed-end 
aluminum  tubing,  rigidly 
held  In  cast  aluminum 
brackets  that  are  adjust¬ 
able  for  height  in  dove¬ 
tailed  mounting  extru¬ 
sions.  Brackets  also 
adjustable  to  any  desired 
centers. 


Dotsll  shows  how 
dovo-tsll  oitruslons 
(which  mount  on  oity  con- 
tors)  hold  brsekots  St  sny 
dosirsd  hoiQht. 


F.a»t  Lansing  —Distinguished  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  many  fields  will  air  their 
views  on  education  in  a  series  of  edu¬ 
cational  broadcasts  being  ta[>ed  by- 
Michigan  State  I’niversity’s  v>-kar. 
.•\mong  the  featured  sf^-akers  will  be 
anthropologist  Maig_ret  Mead,  psy¬ 
choanalyst  Krich  Fromm,  historian 
Henry  Steele  ('.ommager.  Senators 
William  Fulbright  and  Herbert  Hum¬ 
phrey,  editor  Norman  Cousins, 
chemist  Linus  Pauling,  educators 
F.rnest  ().  Melby  and  C.harles  A.  Siep- 
mann  and  others. 

The  13,  3()-minute  interviews  were 
made  possible  by  a  86,1.50  grant 
from  the  National  Association  of 
Kducational  Broadcasters  and  will  be 


used  by  the  79  stations  on  the  .NAEB 
network. 


PILOT  ISSUE 
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Enroll  now  in  the  first  nation-wide  television 
chemistry  course  for  college  wedit!  In  color. 

On  September  28th,  the  award-winning  educational  television 
program,  “G)ntinental  Classroom,”  begins  its  second  year  on 
the  NBC  Television  Network  with  a  new  two-semester  college- 
level  course  in  Modern  Chemistry.  Produced  in  cooperation  with 
The  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 
and  the  American  Chemical  Society,  it  will  be  televised  in  color, 
Monday  through  Friday,  from  6:30  to  7:00  am  local  time.  Dr. 
John  F.  Baxter,  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  will  teach  the  course.  Nobel  Prize-winning  chemists  and 
other  famous  scientists  will  be  guest  lecturers.  In  addition  to  the 


new  160  lecture-demonstrations  in  chemistry,  last  year’s  Atomic 
Age  Physics  course  will  be  repeated  Monday  through  Friday. 
6:00  to  6:30  am.  Continental  Classroom  is  being  made  possible 
through  the  co-operation  of  Bell  Telephone  System,  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  The  Ford  Foundation,  General  Foods 
Fund,  International  Business  Machines.  Minnesota  Mining  & 
Manufacturing  Company,  The  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Founda¬ 
tion,  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
California.  Union  Carbide  Corporation,  and  United  States  Steel. 

CONTINENTAL  CLASSROOM 
WEEKDAYS  6-7  AM  ON  THE 
NBC  TELEVISION  NETWORK 


CONTINENTAL  CLASSROOM 

You  may  register  for  full  credit 
at  any  of  the  following  colleges: 

AI.4R4M  \ 

Sprinf  Hill 

AHIZON  4 

4riton«  Sl«lr  Collrfr, 

4Kk4N<AS 

\rkan«««  4  A  M  H^'ichu 

4rkanft««  <Iollr|>p,  Mai**  (.ulIrKr 

(  41.IM>KM4 
C.hapman  (.uilefr.  Orangf 
Sai  ramnitif  Stair  (.ollriti* 

Sao  Dirc<*  >latr  (.ullcgr 
t.OWkA  IK  I  T 

Nr»  Britain  Stair  Tra«  hrr*  l.ollf-ac* 

Lnivrrtiiy  uf  HarlfortI 
(»M»KM4 

\alJu«la  Mair  Lullritr 
ll>4HO 

I'nttrrvtly  vl  Idaho.  Mo«4i>«» 

11.1  INOIS 

Crr>-o»lllr  (  ollfa^ 

Mundrlna  <.<dl-Kr.  <  liMaco 
Norihrtn  lll>iioi«  I  ni%rr«ii«.  l>tK4ll» 
l/tiint  y  Collrc'- 
IM»I\N4 

Indiana  Slatr  Trathrr*  (.oll^sr,  T'-irr  llauir 
lOl  4 

(.larkr  (  •dif'i'r,  Uultuqnr 
Iona  Stair  I  nitrr«il«,  \mr« 

M>‘ruinc«idr  Cidlr,**'.  >iout  <  ity 
Stair  I  nivrr*ilv  o|  Iowa.  Iowa  Ltlv 
kralmar  C.ollr(p.  LrMar* 

K4NS4S 

Kan«a«  Stair  Trarhrr«  I  ollr^r.  I  mporia 
kavhlt’irn  I  nitrr*ilv  o|  |op«ka 
Mil*hrr«on  (..dlrgr 

kl NTl ( kY 

Nararnh  (.ulirgr.  l.oui»%illr 
M4H\I  4\l> 

I  <dlrgr  of  Noire  llamr  of  \lar«lan«l,  Itallimotc 
I  nivrr«ity  uf  Maryland.  Lollrge  |*aik 

MU  HIGAN 

la*l>rn  Mohigan  l.o|i<gc.  Yp*danii 
(  ni«rr%tly  of  klithigan.  4nn  \rlior 
ka)n«  Slatr  I  ni«rr*ii«,  D«iroii 

MlNM.sOl  4 

BrmtdjI  Stair  t  olirgr 

MI^'^l’^sIPPI 

IMla  *»latr  (.ollrgr.  I  lew  land 
To«g*|..u  S<iulhrrn  l.hriaitau  Goilrgf 

Missot  Kl 

llarna  Tra<  hrr»  l.otirgr,  si.  Lout* 

MHK4'>k4 

krarnry  Htsie  Irai  hrr«  l.oll*  gr 

Nim  H\>IP«>HIRK 
PI)  mouth  1ra<  h*  r«  Colic gr 
M.m  JLKsl.4 

Monidair  State  College 

M.m  40Kk 

Ar*hita  I  ni*rr%ily 

Agriaullural  &  l•-lllnM4l  ln*lilutr.  larnungdalr 
MartmuunI  f.>dirg<  .  latr^iown  on  tlir  llad*<»n 
Niagara  1  ni»rr«ti> 

Alhany  Stair  I  ni«rr*il>  College  for  Tea«hrr« 

NOK1 II  (  4KOIJN  4 

■{•-an.  II  I  ollcg.  .  Grr*  n.boro 
I  a*l  l.aroliiia  C'dirge.  Girentilfe 
kevtcrn  Caiulllia  College,  Cullowhre 

OHIO 

Colltgr  uf  St.  Mary  of  the  Spring*,  Ctdumbu* 

Miaioi  I  iii*rr*it)  ,  ll«tor«l 
Mount  I  nioa  l.ollrgc,  41lianrr 
iMiio  wijie  (  ni»rr*ily .  C'dwnibua 
Our  Lady  of  Ciminnati  College 
I  ni%rr«iiy  of  l.iniinnali 
I  l•ullnr  (.oilege,  Clr%rtand 
OkL4HOM  4 
ftklalioina  I  ily  I  ni%er«ily 
Oklahoma  '*>lalr  (  ni«rr*il«.  .^idiwaler 
Phillip*  i  ni«rr*ily.  Lmd 
OHLfKiN 

Southern  Oregon  t.oMrge.  4*lilanJ 
I  Ol»rr«ily  of  Oregon.  Ltigrne 
1  ni»er«ily  of  Portland 
Oregon  Slate  I. 'dirge.  Cortalli* 

PLNNS4  l.v  4N|  4 

king'*  t, oilege.  kiike*  Karre 
Maryw  Hol  College.  S.  rani-n 
Temple  I  ai«rr«ily.  Philadelphia 
Villano^a  I  ni*rr«ity 
sol  Til  CAKOI.IN  4 
Turman  I  ni«rr*ily,  Grren«tl|r 
Limr»|one  (.o||rge.  Gatlney 
TKNNT.wsKK 

Mnldlr  Tennr*%ee  Slate  I. "liege.  Murfree*bor» 

G»  »  rge  Peabody  College  for  lra<  her*.  .Na*h\ille 
TLXAS 

4u*lin  f  .olirge,  Sherman 
Howard  Payne  College.  RrownwiM.il 
Tr«a*  Lutheran  I. oilege.  Sequin 
Trta*  Tr<  hnologu  »1  f.oibge,  LublxM  k 
The  Lniteraiiy  of  Traa*.  Au«tin 
41KGINI4 

Cfdlege  of  killiain  and  Mary.  Norfolk 
Hii  hinon<l  Profe««ioii4l  ln«tiiutr 
\irginia  1  nion  Lniker»iiv.  Kithmond 
m  ASHINGTON 

Lniveraity  of  ka^hington,  Seattle 
VEST  \1HG|NI4 

Cnncord  College,  4lhen* 

%  e«t  \  irginia  State  f.ollege.  In*litule 
41ar*hall  College.  Huntington 
m  ISl.ONSIN 
Heluil  Culirge 


.1  tej'lbiKtk,  entilleil  “Mnt/erii  ('hniiislrn," 
ttml  a  still/ If  i/iiii/e  hure  hi’ni  I's/ieriiillif 
irriften  fur  this  iieir  1-1111  rsr.  t'lifiii’s  iiinif  be 
iibtaineil  ttiruiiifti  liiriit  biiokstiiri's  or  friiiii 
1‘renliie- Hull  Jiir.,  Knijleiruui/  (’tiffs,  .V.  J. 


News  in 
Education 


Nebraska's  "Operation 
Bootstrap" 

Deliberate  social  engineering  is  the 
goal  of  the  Nebraska  Community  Ed¬ 
ucation  Project.  The  project  was  the 
brain  child  of  a  group  of  professors 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska  who 
received  financial  backing  from  one 
of  the  large  foundations.  Four  Ne¬ 
braska  communities  indicated  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  co-operate  in  an  effort  to 
improve  their  own  resources. 

Nearly  five  years  later  the  four 
pilot  communities  have  much  »o  show 
for  their  efforts-  all  the  way  from  a 
new  hospital  and  other  material  im¬ 
provements  to  a  crop  of  previously 
undeveloped  community  leaders. 

The  projei  t  was  predicated  on  the 
notion  that  schools  can  be  the  focal 
point  of  community  expansion  if  the 
school  leadership  will  aecept  that  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  «|ueslion  asked  was. 

hat  can  the  community  gain  from 
the  school  and  what  can  the  school 
gain  from  the  community?” 

The  results  in  all  four  communities 
are  different,  as  might  he  expei-ied; 
hut  one  result  is  constant.  The  four 
communities  utilized  outside  re¬ 
sources  and  inside  determination  to 
make  home  a  better  place  to  live. 

Full  reports  on  the  Nebraska  Com¬ 
munity  Education  Project  are  avail¬ 
able  from  Teachers’  College,  I  niver- 
sity  of  Nebraska. 

Dad  Doesn't  Do  It  All 

New  York — More  than  75  percent 
of  (Columbia  College’s  current  under¬ 
graduate  body  is  receiving  at  least 
one  form  of  financial  aid  this  year, 
ac-cording  to  Henry  S.  Coleman,  as¬ 
sistant  dean  of  the  college.  Included 
in  this  estimate  are  scholarships  and 
loans  from  college,  state,  foundation 
or  federal  sources  and  term-time  em¬ 
ployment  on  and  off  campus. 

Dean  Coleman,  writing  in  Colum¬ 
bia  College  Today  continued  by  say¬ 
ing  that  although  his  75  percent  es¬ 
timate  may  appear  high,  “it  becomes 
clear  that  there  are  few  families  able 
to  meet  the  entire  bill  without  some 
help  from  outside  sources.” 


Many  students  prefer  to  work  on 
the  “self-help”  basis,  such  as  sum¬ 
mer  employment,  part-time,  or  “term- 
time”  jobs  which  go  a  long  way  in 
reducing  the  S2,550  yearly  amount 
needed. 

“Since  1954,”  he  said,  “when  the 
College  Scholarship  Service  was 
formed,  we  have  given  greater  em¬ 
phasis  in  our  aid  program  to  the 
self-help  factor.  Our  philosophy  is 
that  no  undergraduate  should  expect 
a  free  ride  through  the  scholarship 
program.”  Dean  Coleman  asserted 
that  his  75  percent  figure  does  not 
include  summer  employment  since 
he  was  sure  that  95  percent  of  Colum¬ 
bia  College  students  work  at  varying 
occupations  during  the  summer 
months. 

Term-time  employment  is  not  as 
easy  to  obtain  due  to  complicated 
academic  schedules  and  a  relative 
shortage  of  suitable  part-time  jobs 
but  nevertheless  there  are  60  percent 
of  the  students  who  do  work  during 
the  term.  Their  average  term-time 
earning  runs  to  S3(X)  a  year  but  can 
he  considerably  more. 

The  last  few  years  have  witnessed 
a  tremendous  increase  in  the  use  of 
loans,  and  Dean  Coleman  feels  that 
this  increase  has  been  due  to  a 
“change  in  philosophy  on  the  part  of 
the  public  in  regard  to  financing  a 
college  education  through  loans.” 

“At  Columbia,”  he  claimed,  “the 
terms  of  borrowing  were  liberalized, 
interest  rates  reduced,  repayment 
schedules  spread  out  and  the  co¬ 
maker  abolished.”  These  factors  have 
substantially  eased  the  terms  on  which 
loans  can  he  made. 

Yesteryear’s  Do’s  and  Don’ts  For 
Teachers 

Any  teacher  who  may  feel  that  she 
leads  a  fishbowl  existence  today 
might  do  well  to  look  at  the  two  items 
below.  The  first  list,  uncovered  by 
Lionel  Orlikow,  Winnipeg  teacher, 
was  contained  in  a  1923  Idaho  teach¬ 
er’s  contract. 

The  contract  stated  that  a  teacher 
would  he  paid  $5  a  month  providing 
she  met  certain  conditions.  These  in¬ 
cluded  : 

1,  Don’t  get  married,  and  don’t 
keep  company  with  men. 

continued  on  page  5t> 
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2.  Don’t  be  away  from  home  be¬ 

tween  the  hours  of  8  pm  and 
6  am.  » 

3.  Don’t  loiter  in  ire  cream  par¬ 
lors. 

4.  Don’t  smoke  cigarettes,  and 
don’t  drink  beer,  wine  or  whis¬ 
key. 

.3.  Don’t  leave  tt»wn  without  per- 


6.  Don’t  ride  in  a  carriage  or  aut<»- 
mobile  with  any  man  except 
your  father  or  brother. 

7.  Don’t  dress  in  bright  colors, 
dye  your  hair  or  use  face  pow¬ 
der,  mascara  or  lipstick. 

The  second  list.  Rules  for  Teachers, 
was  posted  by  a  principal  in  1872  in 
the  city  of  New  York  and  reprinted 
recently  in  the  “Esso  Manhattan.” 


a  WJiiteprinter  for  Schools 


THAT  WILL  EARN  AS  STUDENTS  LEARN! 


It  was  designed  with  schools  in  mind!  Compact  Bruning  Copyflex  Model  300 
provides  all  the  versatility  and  big  printing  width  of  a  large,  expensive 
diazotype  reproduction  machine— at  a  price  to  fit  school  budgets. 

'  As  Students  Learn.  Now  your  engineering  and  drafting  students  can 

•  nuddb  ancktee  their  own  prints  of  their  class  projects.  Right  in  the  class 
room,  they  can  make  sharp,  black -on-white  diazotype  prints  in  seconds  of  a 
drawing  or  tracing  up  to  30-inches  wide  by  any  length.  They  gain  valuable 
experience  with  all  of  the  drafting  and  reproduction  techniques  involved 
with  such  materials  as  intermediates  and  film  overlays. 


1.  Teachers  each  day  will  fill 
lamps,  clean  chimneys  and 
trim  wicks. 

2.  Each  teacher  will  bring  a 
bucket  of  water  and  a  scuttle 
of  coal  for  the  day’s  session. 

3.  Make  your  pens  carefully.  You 
may  whittle  nibs  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  taste  of  the  pupils. 

4.  Men  teachers  may  take  one 
evening  each  week  for  courting 
purposes,  or  two  evenings  a 
week  if  they  go  to  church  reg¬ 
ularly. 


Copyflex  Will  Earn.  You  can  utilize  the  versatile  Model  300  for  fast,  -i-  After  ten  hours  in  school,  the 


labor-saving  reproduction  of  student  transcripts  and  a  wide  variety  of 
school  records,  reports,  charts,  and  memoranda.  You  type  information  only 
once  on  ordinary  translucent  paper.  Add  information  or  change  it  on  orig¬ 
inals.  Make  Copyflex  copies  when  required.  Copyflex  Model  300  is  clean, 
quiet,  odorless  .  .  .  requires  only  a  115-volt  AC  connection. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  students  to  investigate  the  remarkable 
"300”  by  mailing  the  coupon  below. 


SmmI  far  Yaar  fraa  Capyl 

Charlai  arvnina  Cemaaay,  lac..  Dept.  106 
1000  Cantral  R4.,  Meuat  Pratpact,  Hi. 

Offictt  in  Prtneipol  U.S.  Cities 
In  Conodo:  105  Church  Street,  Toronto  1,  Ont. 

Q  Please  send  me  my  free  booklet  on  Copyflex 
Model  300. 

Q  Please  have  your  local  representative  call  on  me. 

M— a  ritl. 

AdArmtt 

ca.  ri»n»r 


teachers  spend  the  remaining 
time  reading  the  Bible  or  other 
good  books. 

6.  Women  teachers  who  marry  or 
engage  in  unseemly  conduct 
will  be  dismissed. 

7.  Every  teacher  should  lay  aside 
from  each  pay  a  goodly  sum  of 
his  earnings  for  his  benefit  dur¬ 
ing  his  declining  years  so  that 
he  will  not  beccime  a  burden  on 
society. 

8.  Any  teacher  who  smokes,  uses 
liquor  in  any  form,  frequents 
pool  or  public  halls,  or  gets 
shaved  in  a  barber  shop  will 
give  good  reason  to  suspect 
his  worth,  intentions,  integrity 
and  honesty. 
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9.  The  teacher  who  performs  his 
labors  faithfully  and  without 
fault  for  five  years  will  be  given 
an  inc  rease  of  twenty-five  cents 
per  week  in  his  pay  providing 
the  Board  of  Kduration  ap¬ 
proves. 


Is  Control  Implicit  in  1958 
Education  Act?? 

The  danger  in  the  National  Defense 
Kducation  Act  of  19.58  is  not  that  the 
Office  of  Kducation  will  attempt  to 
control  education,  but  that  control  is 
implicit  in  the  legislation  itself,  says 
Daniel  1’.  Moynihan.  writing  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  the  Reporter  magazine. 

The  control,  says  Mr.  .Moynihan. 
comes  from  the  entire  orientation  of 
the  act  towards  education  for  specific 
purposes  under  specific  conditions. 
“It  is  clear  that  the  priorities  of  edu¬ 
cation  are  being  decided  in  Congres¬ 
sional  committees  and  Washington 
bureaus,  on  the  all  too  familiar  basis 
of  the  exigenc  ies  of  the  moment.” 


“Every  provision  of  the  act  is 
slanted  to  favor  students  who  will  be- 
c'ome  teachers,  scientists  or  techni¬ 
cians.”  It  is  not  to  thc^  professions 
that  Mr.  Moynihan  objects,  but  to  the 
entire  concept  of  educaticm  direc-ted 
toward  a  spec  ific  purpose.  "The  ob¬ 
jection  would  be  the  same,”  he  says, 
“if  the  law  were  designed  to  produc  e 
playwrights.” 

Mr.  Moynihan  predicts  a  carica¬ 
ture  of  the  “educ  ated  man”  as  envi¬ 
sioned  by  the  bill.  He  “will  be  an  en¬ 
gineer,”  he  says,  “spotted  as  talented 
early  in  life  and  carefully  guided  into 
his  useful  profession.  He  will  have 
been  taught  by  television,  and  may 
have  picked  up  a  bit  of  conversational 
Bengali.” 

“After  graduate  school  he  will  owe 
the  Federal  Government  something 
like  a  year's  pay.  In  order  to  borrow 
it.  he  will  have  taken  a  loyalty  oath 
five  times  and  signed  five  loyalty  af¬ 
fidavits  lone  basic  vaccination  and 
four  booster  shots  each.  I  To  pay  the 
mone\  bac  k  he  will  probably  go  to 
weerk  in  a  defense  plant.” 


Scientists  As  Substitute  Teachers 

Tulsa — A  direct  manner  in  which  in¬ 
dustry  can  assist  local  schools  was 
demonstrated  in  a  project  in  Tulsa. 
Oklahoma.  I..ast  year  19  science 
teachers  wanted  to  attend  the  annual 
sc’ience  teachers’  meeting  but  school 
authorities  found  the  coffers  empty 
when  it  came  to  paying  for  the  sub¬ 
stitute  teac  hers’  salaries.  To  compli¬ 
cate  matters  it  seemed  unlikely  that 
19  qualified  substitute  teachers  could 
be  found  in  Tulsa. 

The  Kducation  Committee  of  the 
(Chamber  of  Commerce  called  on  lo¬ 
cal  industries  to  volunteer  some  of 
their  chemists,  engineers  and  geolo¬ 
gists,  to  fill  the  gap.  Result:  30  vol¬ 
unteers  from  Tulsa  plants  took  over 
classes  for  four  days.  The  teachers 
and  the  school  program  l>enefited 
from  the  conference,  industrial  lead¬ 
ers  received  an  insight  into  school 
problems,  the  students  had  contact 
with  real  scientists,  and  the  school 
and  community  relations  took  a  giant 
step  forward.  ’ 


A  TOUCH  OF  A  BUTTON 

fotJs  awa^ 

THE  E-Z-FOLD  basketball  BACKSTOP 


Shown  below  is  Miss  Lela  June  Stoner,  girls 
physical  education  instructor  at  the  Ellsworth 
(  Kans. )  High  School,  operating  the  switch  that 
raises  four  E-Z-Kold  backstops  simultaneously. 


E-Z-Fold  Hoist  Way  type  basketball  backstops 
are  operated  electrically,  either  singly  or  in 
groups  of  as  many  as  four,  from  one  remotely 
controlled  winch.  Thus  an  entire  gymnasium 
may  be  cleared  at  one  time  and  the  position  of 
the  backstops  is  under  the  control  of  one  au¬ 
thorized  person.  The  push-button  and  switch 
can  be  located  within  sight  of  the  backstops. 

Be  turt  to  visit  us  at  Booth  A-f  at  Atlasstic  City 


Our  engineering  department  will  be  glad  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  architect  in  suggesting  layouts 
and  in  providing  information. 


E-Z-FOLD,  INC. 


SPEARVILLE, 

KANSAS 
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It's  "School  Days,  School  Days"  again  for  over  58  million  adults  and  the  trend  seems 


M  Dther  and  Dad  need  a  place  to  do  homework,  too.  And 
it  is  no  longer  quite  so  clear  who  helps  whom.  There 
are  actually  more  adults  going  to  school  now  than  the 
total  of  all  elementary  school  children,  high  school  youths, 
and  college  students  in  our  country.  Looks  as  if  the  old 
song,  “School  days,  school  days  .  .  .”  is  as  out  of  date  as 
the  dunce  cap,  slate  pencils,  and  high  button  shoes.  When 
are  school  days,  anyway? 

More  tlmn  58  million  adults  were  engaged  in  one  kind 
of  adult  education  activity  or  other  in  1956-57,  according 
to  one  estimate.  No  one  knows  precisely  how  many  adult 
homework-doers  there  are  because  records  of  enrollments 
and  attendance  are  frequently  either  sporadically  kept  or 
neglected  entirely.  Here  is  a  tabulation  of  adult  participa¬ 
tion  based  upon  available  data: 

In  that  same  year  there  were  41,366,000  persons  en¬ 
rolled  in  our  regular  school  system  at  the  elementary, 
secondary  and  higher  education  levels.  All  together,  then, 
nearly  100,000,000  people — children,  youths  and  adults 
— in  the  United  States  were  studying.  And  more  than  half 
of  them  were  adults! 

It  is  clear  that  our  concept  of  “education”  as  elementary 


This  article  has  been  prepared  by  Daniel  R.  Davies,  Special 
Staff  Writer  for  OVERVIEW. 


schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges  is  outmoded,  Lven 
after  allowing  for  inaccuracies  and  duplications  in  the 
statistics,  we  cannot  deny  that  we  have  a  lusty,  enveloping 
educational  phenomenon  in  adult  education.  Its  existence 
demands  that  we  reorient  our  thinking  about  the  make-up 
of  our  American  education  system. 

Why  the  Stampede? 

Adult  education  is  not  new.  What  is  new  is  its  acceler¬ 
ating  popularity  during  the  past  two  d«*rades.  Several 
currents  within  our  society  have  converged  to  motivate 
millions  of  adults  to  take  to  their  books: 

Technolof;ical  Developments:  What  physician  can  keep 
up  with  the  newly-announced  drugs,  diagnostic  proce¬ 
dures,  and  remedial  techniques  without  help?  Why  does 
the  General  Motors  Corporation  maintain  its  own  schools 
for  mechanics?  Would  you  suggest  that  your  children 
ought  to  learn  the  trade  of  buggy  whip  making  or  of 
making  butter  churns  for  home  use?  Hoth  individuals 
and  industries  want  to  avoid  becoming  obsolete. 

Chanf’ing  World  Conditions:  Curiosity,  interest  and 
not  a  little  apprehension  result  from  our  wider  and  closer 
contacts  with  persons  and  places  strange  to  us.  Millions 
of  ex-ci’s  and  tourists  have  seen  Paris  and  Bali.  Other 
millions  see  them  vicariously  watching  movies  and  TV. 
And  of  late,  pieces  of  that  other  world  have  beeped  back 
at  us  from  overhead.  Faced  with  the  realities  of  today’s 
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to  gain  momentum  each  year 


wide,  wide  world,  we  feel  uncomfortable  in  our  ignorance 
and  in  the  realization  that  much  of  what  we  learned  as 
children  either  is  now  obsolete  or  proven  incorrect. 

Expanding  Populations:  More  people  are  experiencing 
the  lonesomeness  of  crowds.  And  more  will  yearly.  The 
shift  of  our  country  from  a  predominantly  rural  to  an 
urban  society  of  “strip  cities”  along  our  super-highways 
increasingly  restricts  the  living  mom  we  each  have.  And 
the  fact  that  we’re  on  the  move  doesn’t  add  to  our  feelings 
of  stability  either.  Betwwn  March  19.S7  and  March  1958. 
one-fifth  of  our  population  changed  their  addresses. 

“.  .  .  much  of  the  drive  for  action,”  wrote  the  director 
of  an  adult  education  project  in  San  Bernardino,  Cali¬ 
fornia  “springs  not  alone  from  dissatisfaction  with  a  spe¬ 
cific  community  service  or  situation.  It  comes  from  a  gen¬ 
eral  restlessness  and  rootlessness  which  seem  characteris¬ 
tic  of  our  times.  People  are  searching  for  movements 
with  which  they  can  identify  and  which  seem  to  achieve 
success— visible  results  which  give  assurances  of  Man’s 
continued  mastery  over  his  environment.” 

Changing  American  Taste:  Our  standards  of  taste 
as  a  people,  writes  Gilburt  Burck  in  the  July  1959  issue 
of  Fortune  has  been  rising  and  will  continue  to  rise.  “The 
change  will  be  pervasive,  encompassing  nearly  all  social 
and  income  groups,  and  will  be  evident  not  only  in  the 
things  people  buy,  but  in  the  ways  people  use  their  lei¬ 


sure.”  He  lists  four  major  forces  responsible  for  the 
change:  (1)  rising  real  income,  with  large  segments  of 
people  enjoying  some  left-over  money  (discretionary  in¬ 
come)  after  the  subsistence  bills  are  paid  for  the  first  time 
in  history;  (2)  more  education;  (3)  taste-elevating  ad¬ 
vertising  through  mass  communication  media;  and  (4) 
our  customary  striving  for  self-betterment. 

As  standards  of  taste  rise,  our  urge  for  self-expression, 
or  “status-seeking,”  as  Vance  Packard  would  put  it.  finds 
expression  in  different  ways.  It  is  already  known  that  the 
automobile  is  losing  its  punch  as  a  status  symbol.  They 
all  look  too  much  alike.  The  home  and  its  furnishings 
may  be  replacing  it.  But  according  to  sociologist  Nelson 
Foote,  there  are  strong  evidences  that  the  acquisition  of 
things  of  any  sort  will  increasingly  give  way  to  efforts 
to  expand  individuality,  to  devote  time  and  money  to  “a 
pursuit  of  meaning.”  Here  it  is,  then,  that  education 
comes  into  its  own,  in  its  power  to  assist  each  person  to 
achieve  a  greater  degree  of  self-realization. 

If  the  above  argument  is  tenable,  continuing  prosperity 
and  higher  real  income  for  everyone  will  surely  lead  to 
even  greater  expansion  of  adult  educational  activities.  We 
may  be  merely  on  the  threshold  of  the  spread  of  public 
recognition  and  support  for  schools  for  adults. 

Some  thoughtful  people  are  maintaining  that  children 
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born  today  will  never  finish  school.  They  will  be  in  and 
out  of  the  labor  force  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  And 
for  some  groups,  the  prediction  is  already  a  reality,  e.g., 
doctors,  teachers,  and  automobile  mechanics. 

What  Do  They  Study? 

Everything  and  anything.  Within  the  boundaries  of  a 
little  neighborhood  in  a  suburban  village,  for  example, 
seven  adults  from  a  group  of  15  families  are  studying  as 
follows: 

*  Person  #1  is  the  director  of  a  research  laboratory.  He 
has  a  Ph.D.  He  is  attending  a  two-week  c(»nference 
sponsored  by  his  industry  on  new  research  problems 
and  techniques. 

*  Person  #2  is  an  interior  decorator.  He  is  a  young  man 
with  a  personal  adjustment  problem.  To  help  him  work 
it  out,  he  has  enrolled  in  a  course  in  psychology  in  a 
nearby  college. 

*  Person  :^3  is  a  mother  whose  children  have  grown  and 
who  now  wants  to  complete  the  work  which  she  started 
years  ago  for  a  teaching  certificate.  She  is  enrolled  in 
a  teachers  college  as  a  part-time  student. 

*  Person  ^4,  another  homemaker,  is  studying  flower 
arranging  in  one  of  the  adult  education  classes  in  the 
local  high  school. 

*  Person  ^5  is  employed  in  a  large  public  utility  corpo¬ 
ration  as  a  trainer  of  new  employees.  He  is  a  graduate 
engineer  who  has  had  sales  experience.  Because  he  feels 
inadequate  as  a  teacher,  he  is  studying  about  teaching 
and  learning  in  a  metropolitan  university — also  as  a 
part-time  student. 

*  Person  #6  is  a  young  girl  who  has  finished  school  and 
who  is  now  living  at  home  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
courting  process.  She  is  continuing  private  home  piano 
lessons  and  has  about  half  completed  a  secretarial 
course  in  a  proprietary  school. 

*  Person  4r~,  an  enthusiastic  scoutmaster,  has  begun  the 
long  series  of  training  courses  offered  by  the  local  Boy- 
Scout  Council  in  an  effort  to  win  his  Scoutmaster’s  Key. 

No  longer  can  we  think  of  adult  education  as  centering 
around  the  formal  evening  courses  for  adults  in  our  public 
schools.  Actually,  the  number  of  adults  in  those  courses 
is  not  quite  .5  million.  By  far  the  greater  majority  is 
studying  in  some  activity  sponsored  by  organizations 
other  than  the  public  schools.  Just  the  partial  listing  of 
such  organizations  impressively  shows  the  variety  of  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  in  our  country:  college  and  univer¬ 
sity  extension  divisions,  military  organizations,  religious 


institutions,  business  and  industry,  agricultural  agencies, 
libraries,  museums  and  art  galleries,  educational  radio 
and  TV,  correspondence  schools,  community  organiza¬ 
tions,  YMCA  and  YWCA,  the  Red  Cross,  and  prisons. 

The  list  of  sponsoring  organizations  gives  a  clue  to  the 
kinds  of  courses  available.  Roughly,  they  fall  into  four 
categories:  vocational,  recreational,  cultural,  and  funda¬ 
mental.  Their  order  of  importance  is  anyone's  guess. 

Direction  to  the  Stampede? 

Within  the  adult  education  movement  there  is  a  fer¬ 
ment  of  innovation.  Because  directions  and  relationships 
are  not  clear,  they  have  not  stood  still  long  enough  to  be¬ 
come  rigid.  There  is  freedom  to  improvise,  to  invent, 
without  the  limiting  stereotypes  of  elementary,  secondary 
and  higher  education. 

A  big  step  forward,  says  C.  Scott  Eletcher  of  the  Fund 
for  Adult  Fxlucation,  will  be  taken  when  adult  education 
comes  to  be  accepted  as  conlinuing  education  rather  than 
as  remedial.  “The  view  of  continuing  edu«-ation  as  re¬ 
medial  is  based  on  the  misconception  that  education  is  a 
concluded  achievement  rather  than  an  endless  prcK-ess. 
Since  most  people  ‘get  educated’  by  early  maturity,  this 
misconception  goes,  adult  education  is  an  admission  of 
deficiency.  The  correct  conception  is  that  it  is  the  most 
serious  program  of  boundlessly  extending  one’s  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding.” 

One  of  the  best  statements  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
adult  education  is  in  a  small  book,  .4  Design  For  Democ¬ 
racy,  an  abridgement  of  an  educational  classic,  the 
“1919  Report.”  by  the  Adult  Education  Committee  of  the 
British  Ministry  of  Reconstruction.  It  is  considered  a  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  and  a  philosophy  of  adult  education  as 
a  permanent  national  necessity  ,  and  was  publisln*d  jointly 
in  1956  by  the  Adult  Education  Association  of  the  iSA, 
the  Canadian  Association  for  Adult  f^ducation.  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Adult  FMucation,  (rreat  Britain. 

Extremely  thought-provoking  is  the  realization  that  as 
far  back  as  1919  the  writers  of  the  Report  could  say. 
“.  .  .  it  is  still  necessary  ...  to  take  as  the  basis  of  adult 
education  the  living  interests  of  the  people  concerned;  it 
is  still  true  that  teachers  in  adult  education  must  promote 
a  temper  of  comradeship  and  mutual  helpfulness  among 
those  who  listen  to  them,  and  in  every  way  seek  to  create 
a  social  spirit,  that  they  may  have  influenc  e  so  long  as  they 
do  not  rely  on  authority,  that  discussion  is  essential  be- 
eause  it  makes  the  group  active  partners,  but  that  mere 
discussion  without  some  subject  of  instruction  may  Ice- 
come  desultory  or  rambling.  Yet  the  missionary  spirit  of 
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There  k  something  new  under  the  sun  .  .  . 

Something  wonderful  for  you,  too _ k 


It’s  American  Seating’s 
New  Individual 

otacljL(-CfiAt]b2/t 

.  .  .  combining  the  best  features 
of  a  chair  and  desk  in  a  single, 
one-piece  movable  unit 

If  you  were  to  sit  down  and  determine  all  the  things  a  school 
desk  ought  to  be  and  ought  to  have  you’d  be  describing  the  per¬ 
fect  piece  of  school  furniture.  We’ve  done  just  that  and  turned 
it  into  a  reality  in  the  totally  new  Individual  Study-Center 
with  Classmate  styling. 

There  is  nothing  you  can  buy  that  will  save  more  space  or 
provide  greater  mobility.  Yet  it’s  a  single,  one-piece  unit.  It’s 
smoothly  functional,  with  desk  top  adjustable  to  scientifically 
determined  angles,  swivel  seat,  and  fore-and-aft  movement. 

Because  it  is  designed  for  good  posture  and  comfort,  it  reduces 
classroom  distractions  to  a  minimum.  It’s  pleasingly  modem,  and 
finished  in  durable,  school-coordinated  colors.  What’s  more,  it 
utilizes  the  most  advanced  materials  of  construction  to  be  as 
vandalproof  and  tamperproof— studentproof— as  modem  engi¬ 
neering  can  devise. 

Now.  There’s  much,  much  more,  but  the  point  is  this:  Better 
see  the  exciting  Individual  Study-Center  before  vou  buy  any 
furniture.  It  costs  no  more  to  have  American  Seating  qualitv  for 
your  school.  We  ll  gladly  arrange  a  demonstration.  American 
Seating  Company,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan. 
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*Tradeinark  of  Americao  Seating  Co. 


AMERICAN 
R  SEATING 


The  standard  by  which  all  other  public  seating  is  measured 


CLASSMATE*  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  *  INDIVIDUAL  STUDYCENTERS  •  UNIVERSAL* 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  •  ENVOY*  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  •  BODIFORM*  AUDITORIUM 
CHAIRS  •  STADIUM  SEATS  •  CHAPEL  FURNITURE  *  FOLDING  CHAIRS  AND  TABLES 

New  American  Seating  Individual  STUDY-CENTERS  are  as  fresh  and 
new  as  all  outdoors!  Fully  adjustable  for  all  school  tasks  and 
varying  student  sizes,  their  functional  design  meets  the  growing 
need  for  a  truly  flexible  classroom  unit.  Photographed  at  beau¬ 
tiful  Florida  Cypress  Gardens. 

Copyright  1959,  Amoricon  Seating  Company. 

American  Seoting  products  ore  fully  covered  by  patents  and  patents  pending. 
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NEW  CONCEPT  IN  SEATING  .  .  . 


THE  INDIVIDUAL 

StjUull|-OlViteA 


The  many  design  and  functional  features  of  the  new  Individual  STUDY-CENTER 
permit  fullest  range  of  classroom  arrangement — double  rows,  alongside 
walls,  or  any  informal  grouping.  Tapered  front-leg  design  gives  ample  leg 
room  and  foot  room  with  no  standard-feet  to  interrupt  forward  movement. 


The  combination  of  desirable  features  in  this 
totally  new  American  Seating  classroom  unit 
makes  it  more  than  just  another  desk  of  ad¬ 
vanced  design.  It  is  in  fact  just  what  its 
name  indicates:  a  compact,  self-contained, 
individual  study  center  designed  to  meet 
every  need  of  the  student. 

Read  these  vital  statistics:  Desk  top  ad¬ 
justable  to  8°  and  20“  for  writing  or  read¬ 
ing;  rests  level  for  manipulative  tasks.  And 
it’s  made  of  non-glare  Amerex®  (exclusive 
high-pressure  plastic  laminate),  aluminum- 
banded,  steel-supported.  Book-box  of  die- 
formed  steel  is  exceptionally  roomy,  adjust¬ 
able  up  and  down,  and  the  Ijottom  is  flat 
so  books  stay  put  and  papers  won’t  curl. 
Seat  is  compound  curved,  adjusts  up  and 
down,  moves  fore  and  aft,  swivels  45“  each 
way  on  silent  nylon  bearings.  Curved  hack 
is  self-adjusting,  with  double-offset  back 
braces,  and  positioned  to  encourage  correct 
posture.  Both  seat  and  back  are  of  Amerflex, 
a  remarkably  tough  yet  resilient  material 
entirely  new  to  school  seating. 

By  all  means,  arrange  a  demonstration  of 
the  new  Individual  Stcdy-C enter,  soon.  It 
will  reveal  what  can  really  be  done  in  school 
seating  when  the  finest  research  and  design 
facilities  in  the  business  set  their  minds  to  it. 


The  standard  by  which  all  other  public  seating  is  measured 

GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 
INDIVIDUAL  STUDY-CENTERS  •  CLASSMATE*  SCHOOL  FURNI- 
TURE  •  UNIVERSAL*  SCHCX3L  FURNITURE  •  ENVOY*  SCHOOL 
FURNITURE  •  80DIF0RM*  AUDITORIUM  CHAIRS  •  STADIUM 
SEATS  •  CHAPEL  FURNITURE  *  FOLDING  CHAIRS  AND  TABLES 


Send  for  free  booklet,  The  Facts  about  School  Furniture  Today 


Fird  Your  Niarost 
Rsprosmtativo  in 
Uio  Ydlow  Pages 


Form  F6503-1 — Printed  in  U.S.A. 


Is  your  Physical 
Education  Program 
only  for  the  few? 


A  recognized  problem  in  physical  education  is 
making  the  program  interesting  and  beneficial 
to  all  of  the  students.  There  are  always  the  few, 
athletically  endowed  and  inclined,  who  partici¬ 
pate  wholeheartedly  and  derive  the  many  impor¬ 
tant  benefits  of  go<^  physical  training.  But  what 
about  the  physically  average  or  physically  below 
average  students?  Those  who  really  need  it? 

Many  school  officials  believe  this  is  the  answer 

Today,  many  school  officials  and  physical  educa¬ 
tion  instructors  believe  they  have  an  answer  to 
this  problem  in  Trampolining.  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  reasons.  The  Trampoline  is  fun.  And  any  boy 
or  girl,  physically  inclined  or  not,  can  easily  mas¬ 
ter  its  fundamentals.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  from 
a  physical  fitness  standpoint  Trampolining  im¬ 
proves  posture  by  developing  the  back  and  ab¬ 
dominal  muscles,  increases  chest  expansion,  aids 
muscular  coordination  and  generally  provides 
excellent  conditioning  exercise. 

An  aid  to  the  P.  E.  instructor 

From  the  P.E.  instructor’s  standpoint,  a  Trampo¬ 
line  in  the  gym  is  a  great  aid  in  carrying  out  a 


complete  program  for  all  students.  It  is  an  ideal 
group  activity,  occupying  a  number  of  students 
in  a  small  area.  Requires  a  minimum  of  super¬ 
vision  and  instruction.  And  a  child’s  natural  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Trampoline  leads  to  an  interest  in 
other  forms  of  gymnastics  and  other  sports. 

Many  elementary  schools  are  adopting  it 

Xow  firmly  entrenched  in  colleges,  universities, 
and  many  high  schools,  the  Trampoline  is  being 
adopted  by  more  and  more  elementary  schoob. 
Even  children  of  low  elementary  grades  can 
learn  it  quickly,  and  benefit  from  it  greatly. 

Nissen  Trampolines  are  the  originals,  accepted 
as  standard  in  intercollegiate  and  national  com- 
tition.  They  are  designed  and  built  to  bounce 
tter  longer.  They  give  you  more  for  your  in¬ 
vestment.  Available  in  various  models  and  prices. 
Write  for  catalog,  literature  on  Trampolining  and 
lesson  plans  to  — 

NISSEN  TRAMPOLINE  COMPANY 

200  A  A««.  N.  W.,  Cador  Rapid*,  Iowa 

NISSiN  TRAMPOIINE  COMPANY,  ITD. 

Hainoult  Work*,  Chodwoll  Hooth,  Romford,  E**oii,  England 

NISSEN  TRAMPOLINE  OF  CANADA.  LTD. 
t  Colborno  St.,  Toronto  1,  Ontario 
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Let  Celotex  help  you  give  your  school  ^  the 
benefits  of  modern  ceilings! 


Up-to-date  construction  calls  for  ceilings  that  work  .  .  .  planned  to  provide 
permanently  efficient  sound  conditioning  .  .  .  and  engineered  to  give  you 
most  effective  and  economical  installation  of  lighting,  ventilation,  movable 
partitions  or  room  dividers. 

To  help  you  and  your  architect  plan  the  one  right  combination  for  each 
school  purpose,  the  franchised  Acousti-Celotex  Distributor  in  your  area 
offers  you  expert  Ceiling  Consultation  Service  with  no  obligation  .  .  .  and 
the  widest  selection  of  ceiling  products  and  installation  methods. 

Because  he  is  a  member  of  the  world’s  largest  acoustical  organization,  your 
Acousti-Celotex  Distributor  alone  can  offer  these  and  many  other  “Quality 
Plus”  benefits.  Get  the  best.  Give  your  school  the  benefits  of  technical  skill 
and  product  superiority  resulting  from  34  years  of  Celotex  leadership  in  the 
field  of  sound  conditioning. 

SHOWN:  New  2'x4'  Muffletone^  Panels.  Also  available  2'x2'.  High  sound  absorption  (.80). 
Economical,  incombustible,  washable. 


Predects  to  Meet  Every  SeendCeiiditiMiiigPreblem. ..Every  lailding  Cede  ^  |  | 

The  Celotex  Corporation,  120  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  3,  Illinois 
In  Canada:  Dominion  Sound  Equipments,  Limited,  Montreal,  Quebec 

The  Celotex  Corporation,  Dept.  00-99,  120  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  3,  Illinois:  without  cost  or  obligation,  please  send  me  your  booklet,  “Sound- 
Conditioning  for  Schools  and  Colleges”  and  the  name  of  my  nearest  Acousti-Celotex  Distributor. 
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The  Adult  Education 


Stampede 


lontinin’l  horn  paier  f<0 

ihr  work  is  what  matters,  much  more  than  any  tricks  of 
the  trade.”  There  is  a  splendid  statement  of  the  basis  of 
teaching  at  any  level! 

All  of  this  is  having  an  effect  upon  basic  philosophy  of 
the  library  movement,  according  to  Katherine  O'Brien, 
Assistant  Director  of  Adult  Services  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  Libraries  are  no  longer  Iwing  viewed  as 
storage  places.  Rather,  they  are  taking  an  active  part  in 
going  «>ut  into  the  communities  to  offer  their  services 
such  as  helping  plan  courses  and  supporting  education 
generally.  They  retognize.  too,  that  books  are  no  longer 
the  onU  source  of  information  and  ideas.  Hence,  they 
sponsor  group  activities  of  all  kinds,  both  formal  and  in¬ 
formal:  discussions,  lectures,  music  programs,  and  art 
s<*ssions.  The  activities  may  l)e  educational,  cultural,  or 
re«  rcational — in  the  broadest  sense,  where  “recreation” 
means  re-creation  of  the  individual.  The  American  Library 
\ss(M‘iation  supports  e<lucational  TV,  too. 

I  here  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  education  of  the  aged 
on  the  part  of  libraries,  isome  set  up  separate  groups  for 
the  age«l;  «(thers.  as  is  the  case  with  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  attempt  to  integrate  older  people  int«)  all  the 
activities.  Miss  O’Brien  believes  that  all  of  this  interest  by 
libraries  in  continuing  education  is  a  development  of  the 
past  two  decades  or  less — and  that  libraries  have  been 
stimulated  to  change  by  the  surging  popular  interest  in 
continuing  education. 

increasing  attention  to  adult  education  is  being  shown 
by  a  large  number  of  state  education  departments.  The 
problems  they  face  include: 

—  Lack  of  information  concerning  adult  education 
needs 

—  I.a*  k  of  interest  on  the  part  of  many  local  school 
boards 

—  Lack  of  clear  thinking  about  the  school’s  role  at 
the  community  level 

—  Adequate  staffing  of  the  state  department  to  assist 
in  adult  education 

—  Improvement  of  teaching 

—  (iurriculum.  e.g.,  how  to  improve  and  expand 
parent  education;  how  to  handle  the  discussion 
of  public  issues;  education  about  education 

Direction  there  is.  And  confusion  there  is.  But  despite 
the  appearance  of  duplication,  of  randomness,  of  chaos, 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  central  purpose:  unlimited  op¬ 
portunity  for  adults  to  utilize  and  develop  all  of  their 
talents.  And  that  “appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
ways  t(»  improve  individuals  and  a  society  of  free  people.” 


Adult  participation  in  education 


Studying  in  Organized  Croups 

(1956-57) 


1.  Agricultural  Extension  . 9,635,000 

2.  Public  School  Adult  Education 

Programs  . 4,750,000 

3.  University  Extension  and  Evening 

School  Programs  . 1,500,000 

4.  Educational  Raefio  and  Television  .  10,000,000 

5.  Library  Adult  Education  . 1,961,000 

6.  Men's  ond  Women's  Clubs  . 1,525,000 

7.  Parent-Teachers  Associations  . .  350,000 

8.  Religious  Institutions  . 10,000,000 

9.  Labor  Unions  . 1,500,000 

10.  Armed  Forces  Educational  Programs.  800,000 

11.  Health  and  Welfare  Agencies . .  6,500,000 

Total _ _  48,521,000 


Studying  in  Business  and  Industry  Courses 

(1956-57) 


1.  Management  Training  _ 1,000,000 

2.  Supervisor  and  Worker  Training 

Programs  . 4,000,000 

Total.... . .  5,000,000 


Studying  Systematically  by  Self 

(1956-57) 


1.  Correspondence  _  1,000,000 

2.  Members  of  Professions  _  1,500,000 

3.  Technicians  . 250,000 

4.  Individuals  engaged  in  private  study 

in  art,  music,  languages,  and  other 
subjects  . - .  1,750,000 

Total . .  4,500,000 

^  Grand  Total _  58,021,000 
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Not  Just  a,  Fund-Raiser  f 

A  flashback  to  the  college  president's  responsibilities,  a  look  at  the  shift  in  his 
role  today  and  a  projection  of  what  he  must  be  in  the  future 


by  Harold  T  a  y I o  r 

Even  a  cursory  look  at  the  ct)llege 
president  of  a  few  generations  ago 
shows  that  he  was  an  educator,  a 
scholar,  often  a  clergyman,  a  teacher, 
and  a  man  who  symbolized  as  well  as 
administered  a  community  of  schol¬ 
ars.  He  read  a  great  deal,  he  spoke 
often  to  his  students  and  faculty,  at 
chapel  and  at  daily  or  weekly  college 
assemblies,  on  questions  of  moral 
and  intellectual  substance.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  person  and  in  his  daily- 
work  the  fruits  of  scholarship  and  the 
experience  of  serious  thought.  At  his 
best,  he  was  a  man  of  thought  and  a 
man  of  action,  one  who  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  a  life  of  learning. 

The  college  president  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  this  century  does  not  fit 
into  this  description.  He  is  called 
upon  to  administer  an  organization 
which  contains,  among  other  things, 
a  real  estate  development,  a  public 
relations  program,  a  fund-raising  and 


financial  apparatus,  and  a  population 
ranging  from  .o(K)  to  40.0()()  in  size 
lodged  in  a  chain  of  small  hotels.  He 
is  more  like  the  mayor  of  a  small 
town  than  an  intellectual  leader,  more 
like  the  executive  of  a  business  cor¬ 
poration  than  an  educator.  He  talks 
about  money,  while  hankers,  politi¬ 
cians  and  industrialists  have  the 
privilege  of  talking  about  education. 

The  underlying  causes  of  this  shift 
in  the  character  of  the  college  presi¬ 
dency  are  dangerous  to  American 
society.  They  are  dangerous  because 
they  force  education  and  its  leaders 
to  concern  themselves  with  organizing 
and  administering  academic  man¬ 
power  rather  than  with  improving 
the  quality  of  education.  “The  di¬ 
lemma  is.”  says  one  commentator, 
“unless  an  institution  is  run  by  a 
learned  man.  you  may  be  left  with  an 
institution  and  no  learning.” 

There  are  two  main  causes  for  the 


shift  in  the  role  of  the  college  presi¬ 
dent — the  radical  expansion  of  the 
educational  system  to  accommodate 
an  expanding  population,  and  the  lack 
of  funds  to  support  the  expansion. 
The  practical  problems  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  finance  have  overwhelmed 
the  colleges  and  have  made  it  impressi¬ 
ble  for  college  presidents  to  keep  up 
with  the  demands  placed  upon  them. 

What  can  he  done  about  it? 

In  the  first  place,  someone  other 
than  university  presidents  must  he 
made  responsible  for  finding  the 
money  to  support  higher  education. 
Not  that  the  presidents  are  unwilling 
to  devote  themselves  to  fund-raising, 
(most  of  them  do  very  little  else)  but 
the  task  has  Irecome  too  great  for 
them  to  handle.  Next  year,  and  in 
each  succeeding  year,  we  will  need 
from  $.300  million  to  $.500  million 
more  than  we  are  now  spending.  In 
ten  years  the  national  budget  for 
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higher  education  will  move  from  the 
present  $4  and  one-half  billion  to  at 
least  S8  and  one-half  billion.  Each 
college  has  to  find  for  itself  its  own 
portion  of  this  amount.  Each  presi¬ 
dent  hears  too  heavy  a  part  of  the 
physical  as  well  as  emotional  respon¬ 
sibility  for  finding  it. 

The  fact  is  that  if  we  are  to  have 
good  education,  the  country  will  have 


to  pay  for  it,  and  if  we  are  to  have 
good  presidents,  they  must  be  given 
a  chance  to  do  the  things  presidents 
are  appointed  to  do. 

A  man  thinks  about  the  problems 
he  faces  from  day-to-day.  He  has  to. 
since  they  provide  the  substance  of 
his  thinking  and  acting  life.  If  he  is 
confronted  with  financial  questions 
almost  entirely,  that  is  what  he  thinks 


about  and  acts  upon.  Ihis  is  good  f«>r 
the  educator,  up  to  a  point.  A  good 
educator  must  be  able  to  think  in  the 
dimension  of  the  possible  and  tbe 
actual  simultaneously,  otherwise  his 
ideas  are  either  too  high-flown  or  too 
earth-bound.  But  if  he  is  forced  to 
think  about  administrative  and  fi¬ 
nancial  questi«»ns  exclusively,  his 
mind  l)e<  omes  atrophied  in  the  field 
of  education.  He  loses  touch  with  the 
sources  of  intellectual  enrichment  so 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  educa¬ 
tional  leadership.  He  becomes  a  fund¬ 
raiser  by  being  one.  By  default,  the 
responsibility  for  educational  thought 
and  leadership  is  transferred  to  other 
hands. 

But  why  not  transfer  it  to  other 
hands?  Why  not  redefine  the  role  of 
the  c»>llege  president  to  make  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  of  public  relations, 
fund-raising  and  administrative  man- 
3  agement?  If  his  task  is  like  that  of  a 
mayor  or  a  business  executive,  why 
not  appoint  to  office  those  who  have 
had  experience  in  these  fields? 

A  number  of  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  have  taken  this  step,  and  have 
made  such  appointments.  In  some 
cases,  this  has  worked  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  institution  by  strength¬ 
ening  the  administrative  organization 
and  the  financial  underpinnings.  Re¬ 
sponsibility  for  educational  policy 

continued  on  page  72 


For  the  pursuit  of  excellence 


in  the  demanding  decades . . . 

YEAR-ROUND  AIR  CONDITIONING 

IS  A  must 


Ybar-round  Syncrrtizbr:  an  air  condi¬ 
tioner  specifically  designed  for  claasrooms; 
maintains  comfort  at  ail  times. —  Pub.  11-2. 


Roommatr:  a  cabinet  condi¬ 
tioner  for  all-season  comfort  in 
offices,  dormitories.  Pub.  600. 


Audicon:  for  large-space  heating,  ventilat¬ 
ing  and  air  cooling;  summer  ventilating  and 
mechanical  cooling  if  desired. — Pub.  22-1. 


Caught  between  two  pressures — the  prospect  of  staggering 
enrollments  in  the  years  ahead,  and  the  public  clamor  for 
quality  in  education — and  beset  even  now  by  financial 
problems  . .  .  administrators  search  for  keys  to  the  future. 
One  of  these  is  offered  by  John  J.  Nesbitt,  Inc.,  with  more 
than  40  years  experience  in  serving  the  educational  field: 
comfort-conditioned  classrooms. 

With  extended  schedules,  summer  programs,  and  crowded 
classes,  opportunity  for  scholastic  excellence  depends  more 
and  more  upon  proper  thermal  environment.  All-year  air 
conditioning  merits  consideration  well  in  advance  of  your 
remodeling  or  new  building  program;  and  Nesbitt  will  be 
glad  to  explain  the  system  most  suited  to  your  needs. 


THE  RIGHT  CLIMATE  FOR  LEARNING 
RETURNS  FAR  MORE  THAN  IT  COSTS 

Nesbitt  Year-Round  Syncretizers  provide  the  ideal  learning  cli¬ 
mate  for  each  classroom,  regardless  of  its  occupancy  and  exposure, 
or  the  outside  weather.  In  winter,  the  Year-Round  Syncretizer 
heats,  ventilates,  and  cools  with  outdoor  air;  in  summer,  it  ventilates, 
and  cools  and  dehumidifies  by  mechanical  means.  The  cost — this 
individual  classroom  way — is  less  than  you  think  and  is  amply 
repaid  by  learning  results. 


Made  and  sold  by  John  J.  Nesbitt,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  36,  Pa. 

Sold  also  by  American-Standard  Industrial  Division,  and  American-Standard  Products  (Canada)  Ltd. 
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continued  from  page  W 
has  been  transferred  to  vice  presi¬ 
dents,  deans  and  departmental  chair¬ 
men.  with  the  president  as  an  admin¬ 
istrator  rather  than  an  educator. 

The  logic  of  the  shift  has  been 
simply  that  with  the  increased  size 
of  the  modern  university,  particularly 
the  universities  which  are  growing  at 
the  rate  of  one  to  five  thousand  stu¬ 
dents  a  year,  the  old-fashioned  con¬ 
ception  of  the  scholar-president  has 
become  obsolete.  hat  is  needed  is 
a  management  team  modeled  along 
the  lines  of  the  business  corporation, 
with  a  chief  executive  whose  function 
is  to  direct  the  administrative  affairs 
of  the  organization  rather  than  to 
provide  educational  leadership.  This 
conception  has  in  some  cases  been 
embraced  warmly  by  the  faculty,i 
whose  role  has  traditionally  been  that‘s 
of  forming  educational  policy,  and 
who  see  in  the  administrative  and 


fund-raising  president,  a  man  who 
sees  to  it  that  the  salaries  are  in¬ 
creased  and  the  facilities  provided. 

The  logic  is  persuasive  until  a 
larger  dimension  is  added  to  the 
problem  of  educational  leadership. 
Certainly  the  administrative  and  fi¬ 
nancial  duties  of  the  presidency  must 
be  carried  out  by  capable  college  ad¬ 
ministrators.  and  certainly  the  size 
and  scope  of  the  task  of  the  college 
and  university  president  have  in¬ 
creased  beyond  the  capacity  of  any 
but  those  with  great  skills. 

But  the  flaw  in  this  reasoning  is  to 
be  found  when  we  look  at  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  university  in  American 
society  and  consider  how  that  func¬ 
tion  can  best  be  fulfilled.  The  univer¬ 
sity  does  not  exist  to  turn  out  trained 
manpower,  to  give  the  public  what  it 
wishes  to  buy.  or  to  provide  con¬ 
sumer  goods  at  the  lowest  possible 


price.  It  exists  to  educate,  that  is,  to 
enlarge  the  imagination,  to  increase 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  intellect, 
to  teach  men  and  women  how  to  use 
their  talents  in  the  service  of  man¬ 
kind,  to  enrich  the  cultural  heritage, 
and  to  raise  the  level  of  achievement 
in  all  society. 

The  university  does  this  through 
the  work  of  its  teachers  with  students 
and  through  the  research  and  scholar¬ 
ship  of  its  faculty  members.  But  it 
also  does  it,  both  directly  and  indi- 
re<'tly,  with  the  whole  of  the  societv 
in  which  it  exists.  The  university  is 
the  intellectual  center  of  modern  so¬ 
ciety,  and  the  attitudes  which  societv 
takes,  both  to  education  and  to  in¬ 
tellectual  matters  in  general,  are  de¬ 
termined  in  large  part  bv  the  leader¬ 
ship  which  comes  from  the  university 
and  college. 

In  matters  of  public  policy  as  they 
affect  education  and  American  cul¬ 
ture.  we  must  look  to  the  heads  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  for  wisdom 
and  leadership,  since  no  one  but  the 
presidents  of  these  institutions  can 
s|)eak  with  authority  and  full  re- 


NOW  YOU  CAN  SERVE 


HOT  FOODS 

'"oven  hot*' 


and 

COLD  FOODS 

"refreshingly  cold  ” 

in  the  new  ATLAS  HCP 
Portable  Electric  Food  Corti 

The  new  ATLAS  HCP  food 
cart  has  greater  heat  capacity 
in  the  hot  food  compartment 
. . .  plus  the  new  ATLAS  ex¬ 
clusive  “cold-conditioned”  cold 
food  compartment ...  to  insure 
maximum  efficiency  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  your  school  lunch  pro¬ 
gram.  The  new  ATLAS  HCP 
food  cart  is  easy  to  handle  and 
economical  to  use.  It  becomes 
an  integral  part  of  your  school 
cafeteria’s  serving  line  upon 
arrival  in  sub-kitchen. 

Write  for  free  brochure  con¬ 
taining  information  that  may 
be  helpful  to  you  in  solving 
your  daily  school  feeding 
problems. 


•  Serves  complete,  26-ounce  meals,  including 
both  hot  and  cold  foods,  for  more  than 
370  children. 

•  No  cracks  or  crevices  throughout  cart  make  it 
easy  to  clean. 

•  Pans  are  held  firmly  —  won't  drop. 

•  Available  in  baked  enamel  or  stainless 
steel  finish. 

•  Operates  on  1 1 5  volts,  A.C.  current. 


ATLAS  DIVISION 

NATIONAL  CORNICE  WORKS 
Established  1911 
1323  Channing  Street, 

Los  Angeles  21,  California 
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sponsibility  on  their  behalf.  Educa¬ 
tional  statesmanship  must  come  from 
these  quarters  or  else  it  will  not  come 
at  all. 

F  or  it  is  the  richness  of  experience 
with  the  daily  life  of  the  scholar,  the 
teacher  and  the  student  which  makes 
a  man  a  true  educator  and  one  who 
is  fit  to  speak  on  behalf  of  those  in¬ 
tellectual.  cultural,  and  spiritual  val¬ 
ues  which  are  to  be  found  in  higher 
learning.  The  college  president  must 
have  time  to  read,  to  talk  with  his 
students  and  faculty,  to  listen,  to 
learn.  The  time  to  decide,  as  even¬ 
tually  he  must,  about  the  direction  his 
college  should  take,  or  about  issues 
of  academic  freedom,  or  federal  aid 
to  education,  or  tbe  relation  of  sci¬ 
ence  to  tbe  arts,  or  progressive  vs. 
traditional  theory,  is  not  just  before 
the  president  makes  a  public  state¬ 
ment  to  the  press.  His  decision  should 
Ik*  the  result  of  continual  study  and 
critical  thinking,  through  continuous 
association  within  his  university  with 
those  who  are  themselves  concerned 
with  such  issues.  Otherwise  the  presi¬ 
dent  can  give  no  leadership  or  un¬ 
derstanding  to  public  policy  in 
exactly  tbe  area  where  such  leader¬ 
ship  is  crucial,  and  instead  must  take 
his  opinions  second-hand  from 
others.  Rather  than  leadinp  opinion, 
he  follous  it  in  search  of  funds. 

Creativity  vs.  Finance 

In  a  public  relations  culture,  the 
president  thus  learns  the  ways  of 
the  organization  man,  and  because 
he  must  present  his  institution  to  the 
public,  and  l>ecause  he  must  behave 
like  an  educator  whether  or  not  he  is 
one,  he  relies  on  the  techniques  of 
the  ghostwriter,  and  is  unable  to 
think  creatively  and  independently 
on  the  bigger  issues.  He  is  forced  into 
second-hand  rhetoric  and  talks  less 
of  education  in  the  dimension  of  its 
humanity  and  its  sc<)pe  than  of  what 
is  already  known  and  has  already 
been  said  about  buildings,  money, 
numbers,  and  techniques. 

We  have  become  so  used  to  dis¬ 
cussing  education  in  these  terms  that 
the  mind,  the  spirit,  the  quality  of  the 
American  experience  is  seldom  men¬ 
tioned  and  seldom  missed.  It  is  as  if 
education  has  no  spiritual  content 


no  joy,  no  beauty  or  aesthetic  and  in- ' 
tellectual  delight,  but  is  only  a  matter 
of  academic  subjects  to  be  taken  to 
get  a  degree  in  order  to  get  a  job. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  must 
make  a  radical  reorganization  of  the 
president’s  role  in  the  American  col¬ 
lege  and  university  to  reinstate  the 
president  as  an  e<lucator.  Rather  than 
appointing  fund-raisers  and  man¬ 
agers  to  the  presidency  we  must  ap¬ 
point  educators  who  can  delegate  to 
fund-raisers,  managers  and  trustees 
the  responsibility  for  dealing  with 
the  financial  and  material  problems 
which  have  overwhelmed  the  colleges. 

We  come  once  again  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  America  wants.  I)<»  we 
want  composers,  scientists,  writers, 
phil  osophers.  poets,  teachers,  clergy¬ 
men.  public  officials  and  citizens  who 
can  bring  their  creatixe  gifts  to  en¬ 
rich  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people?  Do  we  want  a  s<K'iety 
whose  military  and  material  power  is 
tempered  with  a  love  of  humanity 
and  a  sense  of  justice?  Do  we  want 
a  civilization  which  honors  the  arts 
and  the  sciences  as  instruments  for 
the  enrichment  of  human  life? 

Then  we  support  our  schools  and 
colleges  with  a  generous  and  bold 
program  of  public  and  private  funds 
— for  buildings,  for  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries,  for  scholarships,  ^^e  d<»  not 
make  beggars  of  our  educators,  sales¬ 
men  of  our  college  presidents.  If  we 
continue  to  do  so  we  will  develop  un¬ 
der  the  present  system  a  breed  of 
educational  executive  wh(»  in  his 
personal  and  public  character  repre¬ 
sents  the  material  values  of  American 
iociety  and  who  has  learned  very  well 
how  to  reproduce  his  kind  in  the 
student  bodies  of  this  country. 

To  achieve  the  ends  our  democracy 
seeks  will  require  massive  support 
from  the  federal  and  state  govern¬ 
ments  for  the  colleges — grants  for 
buildings,  a  national  scholarship  and 
loan  program  for  students,  fellow¬ 
ships  for  graduates.  It  will  require 
equally  strong  support  from  corpora¬ 
tions,  alumni,  parents,  and  individual 
donors,  for  faculty  salaries  and  other 
needs.  But  if  we  are  to  have  colleges 
which  are  homes  for  the  spirit  of 
learning,  we  must  first  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  men  of  learning  to  live 
there. 


See  the  nail  on  top.  It  is  easy 
to  put  on  chairs.  See  the 
rubber  cushion.  It  cushions 
shocks.  It  stops  noise.  See 
the  broad  flat  steel  base.  It 
slides  easily.  It  protects 
floors.  Are  there  Bassick  rub¬ 
ber  oishion  glides  on  chairs 
and  tables  in  your  classroom? 


The  Bassick  Compant, 
Bridgeport,  5,  Conn. 

In  Canada :  Belleville.  Ont. 
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coupon 
for  a  valuable, 
helpful  booklet 

r~ - 


Among  all  the  confusing  welter 
of  claims  and  counter-claims 
about  school  pianos,  what  are 
the  ]acts  you  need  to  know? 
Which  pianos  are  good  values — 
which  are  the  reverse? 

This  invaluable  12-page  book¬ 
let  defines  the  qualities  you  need 
in  school  pianos,  and  sets  out 
the  expert,  unbiased  specifica¬ 
tions  prepared  by  Dr.  Elwyn 
Carter,  head  of  the  Music  De¬ 
partment  of  Western  Michigan 
College  —  which  are  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Music  Educators 
National  Conference  Bulletin  17. 

Many  so-called  "school 
pianos”  are  built  only  to  a  price, 
and  are  of  doubtful  value  at  any 
cost.  Don’t  buy  any  piano  until 
you  have  read  this  helpful  guide 
to  a  good  selection.  It  is  yours 
for  the  asking  —  and  without 
obligation,  of  course. 


MAIL  THIS 


Story  &  Clark  Piano  Co.  (Dept.  S) 

■  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Ill. 

I  Gentlemen ;  Without  obligating  me 
^  in  any  way,  please  send  me: 

□  A  copy  of  "How  to  Buy  Pianos 
i  for  Your  School” 
g  □  Economical  plans  for  financing 
School  Pianos 


SEARCHING  THROUGH  RESEARCH 


Society  through 
the  Looking  Glass 


For  the  first  time  in  their  history, 
Americans  are  taking  a  close  look 
at  themselves.  In  the  past  few  years, 
a  handful  of  popular  sociologists  have 
been  carrying  on  “looking  glass”  re¬ 
search  which  presents  a  picture  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  its  components  with  insight 
and  a  ruthless  awareness  of  failures, 
foibles  and  fumblings. 

We  may  stand  before  the  sociolo¬ 
gists’  giant  mirror  and,  almost  like 
an  outsider,  see  ourselves  as  individ¬ 
uals  and  as  a  society.  With  luck,  we 
may  even  arrive  at  some  sort  of  ob¬ 
jective  evaluation.  Of  course,  while 
we  examine  ourselves  let  us  not  forget 
looking  glass  defects  that  cause  dis¬ 
tortions  in  reflection.  Sociological  in¬ 
vestigations  should  not  be  digested 
literally. 

The  recent  output  of  sociological 
books  with  great  popular  appeal 
shows  the  eagerness  of  Americans  to 
learn  how  they  and  their  society  have 
been  observed,  dissected  and  ana¬ 
lyzed.  America’s  educational  svstems 
are  not  immune  from  the  sociologists’ 
probings  and  have  borne  the  brunt  of 
a  particularly  devastating  criticism. 

In  The  Organization  Man  (first 
published  in  19.56  by  Simon  and 
Schuster,  New  York,  and  now  avail¬ 
able  as  a  Doubledav  Anchor  Book! 
William  H.  WTivte  Jr.  attacks  higher 
education  as  gravitating  toward  vo- 
!  cational  skills  and  away  from  the 
fundamental  disciplines  a  person 
needs  to  heln  him  understand  what 
I  he  is,  where  he  comes  from,  where  he 


intends  to  go  in  the  future. 

The  fundamentals  are  the  losers  in 
the  battle  for  a  student’s  time,  as 
technical,  business  and  vocational 
courses  are  added  to  the  curriculum. 
Business  fosters  this  division  through 
support  to  colleges  and  universities 
which  emphasize  courses  designed  to 
train  the  “organization  man.”  W'hyte 
contends  that  the  best  way  to  prepare 
people  to  endure  the  dominant  or¬ 
ganization  way  of  life  is  with  a  funda¬ 
mental  education  in  the  humanities. 

Yet,  he  points  out.  the  liberal  arts 
proponents  are  to  blame  for  their 
present  low  estate.  One  cause  for 
the  lessening  importance  of  the  hu¬ 
manities  is  the  withdrawal  of  liberal 
arts  colleges  from  their  role  in  train¬ 
ing  teachers,  and  permitting  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  teachers  colleges.  The 
result  is  poorly  prepared  teachers 
who,  in  turn,  send  poorly,  prepared 
students  to  the  colleges.  WTiyte’s 
forecast  for  1985— those  in  control  of 
most  of  our  educational  system  will 
be  products  themselves  of  the  most 
“stringently  anti-intellectual  training 
in  the  country.” 

Another  advocate  of  the  intellectual 
approach  to  life  and  education  is 
Jacques  Barzun  in  his  latest  book. 
The  House  of  Intellect  (Harper  & 
Bros.,  New  York).  Mr.  Barzun  how¬ 
ever  declares  that  intellectuals  them¬ 
selves  are  stifling  intellect  through 
art,  science  and  philanthropy.  Like 
William  Whyte  Jr.,  Mr.  Barzun  is 
pronounced  in  his  denunciation  of 
the  American  educational  system  as 
an  instrument  of  philanthropy,  well- 
intentioned  but  destructive.  Both  de¬ 
plore  what  they  feel  are  the  products 
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of  Aiiieri«an  education — fuzzy  men¬ 
tal  proi'esses.  lack  of  articulation,  ig¬ 
norance  of  fundamental  disciplines. 
|>oor  rea<iing  habits  and  pedantr\. 

Harzun  contends  that  vagueness 
must  prevail  in  education  when  scho¬ 
lastic  ability  and  scholastic  subjects 
are  de-emphasized  in  favor  of  erlu- 
cation  in  attitudes  to  meet  the  needs 
of  life.  Failures  in  our  educational 
system  refle<t  the  failure  of  adults 
who  inllict  their  will  on  the  system 
and  the  failure  of  society  as  a  whole. 
\^e  cannot  and  would  not  have  our 
educational  system  spew  forth  noth¬ 
ing  hut  intellectuals.  We  should,  how¬ 
ever.  have  schools  which  exist  to 
teach,  and  not  to  cure  temperaments, 
or  foster  the  “right  attitudes.” 

For  instance,  through  the  difln  ul- 
ties  of  a  tlefined  subject,  a  student 
can  he  taught  how  to  pay  attention, 
detect  an  atnhiguity  or  false  infer- 
eme.  test  guesses  for  plausibility, 
organize  time  and  thoughts  for  study. 
These  are  simple  accomplishments 
which  our  students  are  failing  to 
a«  hieve  in  s<  ho(»l.  Many  learn  later 
by  dint  of  their  own  efforts,  and  dis¬ 
cover  what  the  schools  failed  to  com¬ 
municate  that  the  ancient  discipline 
of  work  need  not  be  unpalatable,  that 
it  is  rewarding  and  even  enjoyable. 

At  a  time  when  books  on  soci«)- 
logical  research  have  become  popular 
reading  fare  for  much  of  society,  (I. 
Wright  Mills  in  The  Sociological 
Imagination  (Oxford  University 
Press.  New  York)  tells  where  socio¬ 
logists  fail  in  their  methods  and  re¬ 
porting.  He  calls  for  a  return  to  the 
classic  social  science  which  relies  on 
history,  economics,  political  science. 


Engineering  This  is  the  Hamilton  engineering  department, 
largest  by  far  in  the  laboratory  equipment  industry.  Here, 
every  day,  complex  school,  college  and  industrial  laboratory 
installation  problems  are  turned  into  practical,  working 
blueprints.  Greater  cost  efficiencies — made  possible  by 
modular  construction  and  imaginative  use  of  new  materials 
— are  achieved  here  for  our  customers.  Engineering  skill 
is  just  one  of  the  extra  values  you  receive  by  specifying 
Hamilton.  You  get  more  out  of  Hamilton  laboratory  equip¬ 
ment  because  we  put  more  into  it! 
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SEARCHING  THROUGH 

PLAYTIME  I 

BLEACHERS  ■  RESEARCH 


Last  Longer 

Th*r«'$  only  ont  practical  way  to  mcaturo 
Iho  cost  of  most  bloochor  sealing.  Determine 
the  Fixed  Cost  of  Installation— then  odd  to 
it  the  estimated  cost  of  Maintenance  and 
Repairs  during  the  life  of  the  sealing. 

With  all  figures  compiled,  PLAYTIME  seating 
con  be  your  only  logical  choice  because  with 
PLAYTIME  costly  maintenance  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  By  means  of  a  HOT-DIP  GALVA¬ 
NIZING  process,  after  fabrication,  all  steel 
members  receive  a  thick  coating  of  rust 
resistive  sine.  This  eliminates  the  expense  of 
scraping  and  painting  that  makes  ownership 
of  other  seating  a  costly  liability. 

So,  if  you  are  seeking  bids  on  either  perma¬ 
nent  or  portable  stands,  be  sure  to  investigate 
PLAYTIME  .  .  .  “It  Costs  less  Beceuse  It 
lists  longerl" 


Society  Through 
The  Looking  Class 
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anthropology  and  psychology  in  the 
analysis  of  man  and  his  society. 

Social  research  should  be  more 
than  a  poll  or  sampling,  or  a  slice  of 
life  presentation.  It  should  help  a  per¬ 
son  to  understand  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world  and  within  himself.  Mills 
feels  that  American  education  has 
contributed  to  the  general  ineffectu¬ 
ality  of  many  of  today’s  social  re¬ 
searchers  through  the  intellectual  im¬ 
poverishment  of  the  schools.  Intel- 
ectual  starvation  seems  to  be  a  major 
characteristic  of  today’s  society  and 
particularly  detrimental  to  sociologi¬ 
cal  research  and  reporting. 

To  what  extent  is  America’s  educa¬ 
tional  system  guilty  or  innocent  of 
the  accusations  of  Whyte,  Barzun  and 
Mills?  An  educational  system  of  the 
size  and  scope  of  America’s  under¬ 
taking  cannot  help  but  he  exposed  to 
some  inadequacy  in  many  phases  of 
its  operation  and  instructional  meth¬ 
ods.  It  is  our  privilege  to  be  able 
to  criticize  our  systems,  educational 
and  otherwise,  but  let  us  realize  that 
all  is  not  negative  in  our  schools. 

In  contrast  to  the  tenor  of  its  at¬ 
tacks  on  education,  the  sociological 
research  reported  here  (not  to  men¬ 
tion  additional  works  by  the  same 
authors  and  others  like  David  Ries- 
man,  Vance  Packard,  H.  H.  Remmers 
and  D.  H.  Radler)  ought  to  have  vast 
and  beneficial  effects  on  American 
education.  The  impact  is  in  the  areas 
of  aims  and  purposes  of  education. 
It  is  urgent  that  the  American  people 
decide  fust  what  it  is  they  want  of 
public  education.  Before  they  can  do 
this,  they  must  decide  what  they  want 
for  themselves  as  individual  and  cul¬ 
tural  values.  Are  we  aiming  for  a 
grand  gadget  debauchery,  with  which 
to  dazzle  ourselves  and  the  world? 
Or  is  it  some  humanitarian  Utopia 


for  which  we  long?  Whatever  it  is. 
the  research  of  the  “looking  glass’’ 
sociologists  provides  us  with  quanti¬ 
ties  of  evidence  to  ponder  over. 


DELINQUENT  BEHAVIOR,  Part  1: 
Culture  and  the  Individual.  A  Report 
Prepared  by  William  C.  Kvaraceus 
and  Walter  B.  Miller  with  the  Col¬ 
laboration  of  Milton  L.  Barron,  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Daniels,  Preston  A.  Mc¬ 
Lendon  and  Benjamin  A.  Thompson. 
147  pp,  Washington,  I).  C.:  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Project,  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  of  the  United 
States. 

While  the  adult  population  of  our 
country  is  being  probed  and  exam¬ 
ined  regarding  its  mores,  values  and 
ways  of  life,  the  juvenile  delinquent 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  vast  re¬ 
search  project  conducted  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  under 
the  direction  of  W^illiam  C.  Kvara¬ 
ceus.  The  first  report  by  the  group. 
Delinquent  Behavior,  Part  /:  Culture 
and  the  Individual  has  been  prepared 
mainly  for  teachers,  guidance  work¬ 
ers,  school  administrators  and  youth 
and  family  workers.  An  ii^tjC^rated 
theory  on  delinquency  is  presented  as 
a  basis  for  actual  remedial  practices. 

Attention  has  been  directed  chiefly 
toward  the  urban  delinquent.  To  the 
youngster  raised  in  the  lower-class 
urban  milieu,  his  behavior,  although 
violating  middle-class  norms,  is  con¬ 
sonant  with  his  own  cultural  frame 
of  reference.  Consequently,  delin¬ 
quent  “malbehavior”  is  usually  “ad¬ 
just!  ve  behavior”  and  only  from  the 
outsider’s  point  of  view  does  the  child 
seem  “maladjusted.” 

Many  time-worn  explanations  into 
the  causes  of  delinquency  are  revealed 
as  “myths.”  For  example,  “the  work- 
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ing  mother  will  not  sufiire  as  a  sim¬ 
ple.  neat  causal  explanation  of  de¬ 
linquency.  .  .  .  The  ‘broken’  home 
explanation  has  some  utility,  but 
there  is  always  the  question  of  the 
psychologically  broken  home,  even 
though  both  parents  are  living  to¬ 
gether.”  The  ‘‘lower  I.  Q.”  excuse  is 
no  longer  valid  since  it  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  that  many  delinquents  are 
extremely  bright  when  viewed  from 
the  context  of  their  own  milieu.  No 
discernible  relationship  has  been 
found  between  the  usual  recreation 
programs  and  delinquency  rates,  and 
slum  clearance  in  itself  is  not  pro¬ 
posed  as  an  answer  to  delinquency. 
“Attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
inhabitants,  to  their  relationships  and 
culture,  not  to  the  numl)er  of  rooms 
and  the  brick  and  the  mortar  of  their 
residences.” 

The  >F.A  report  recognizes  the 
important  concept  that  the  “psyche” 
or  psycho-dynamic  factors  within  the 
internal  cultural  system  must  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  in  the  effort  to  understand 
why  any  youngster  be<-omes  a  “de¬ 
linquent.”  However,  the  proje«-t  re¬ 
porters  are  also  cognizant  of  the  so¬ 
ciological  aspects  of  delinquent  ; 
behavior.  “A  large  proportion  of  de¬ 
linquency  today  has  its  origins  in  the 
street  corner  subculture  of  lower-  i 
class  society,  a  way  of  life  which  is  i 
followed  by  a  large  segment  of  the 
present-day  population  of  this  coun-  j 
try.”  ' 

After  thus  showing  us  the  complex-  i 
ity  of  the  problem  of  juvenile  delin-  ^ 
quency  and  how  it  is  interwoven  into 
our  class-directed  value  system,  the 
report  relates  its  findings  to  the  po¬ 
tential  role  of  the  school  in  counter¬ 
acting  anti-social  tendencies  in  young 
j)eople.  The  school’s  purpose  is  to  be 
the  community's  central  institution 
for  teaching  and  learning.  When  and 
where  the  family,  the  church  or  the 
community  do  not  function  or  are 
not  powerful  enough  as  self-accepted 
organs  of  social  control,  the  school 
cannot  be  expected  to  replace  them. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  school 
must  reevaluate  its  complex  role  in 
the  life  of  the  community  and  its  citi¬ 
zens.  However,  the  school  could  de¬ 
stroy  its  real  value  to  society  if  it  at¬ 
tempts  to  become,  or  permits  itself  to 
be  pushed  into  the  role  of  a  social 


institution  replacing  the  functions  of 
other  agencies.  By  thoughtlessly 
broadening  the  functional  scope  of 
the  school  with  regard  to  individual 
and  community,  we  endanger  its 
purpose  as  a  central  education  agency. 

Part  I  has  proved  to  l)e  thought- 
provoking  enough  tj>  cause  this  re¬ 
viewer  to  look  forward  with  great 
anticipation  to  reading  the  second 
part  of  the  report.  Careful  study  of 
the  whole  project  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended. 

Reviewed  by  Max  Wolff 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociolopy, 
New  York  University 


Q  Instruction  and 
V  Electronics 


The  resurgence  of  interest  in  for¬ 
eign  language  instruction  has  fas¬ 
tened  attention  on  electronics  labora¬ 
tories.  The  shortage  of  qualified  lin¬ 
guists  among  foreign  language  teach¬ 
ers  has  caused  educators  to  seek  elec  ¬ 
tronic  substitutes.  The  results  of  oral- 
aural  and  audio-visual  experiments 
in  language  teaching  on  the  college 


level  have  l)een  heartening.  At  Wayne 
State  University,  where  visual  aids 
have  been  combined  with  language 
laboratory  experiences,  real  success 
has  been  demonstrated  in  teaching 
conversation,  and  viH'abulary. 

In  Spokane,  Washington,  an  exper¬ 
imental  proposal  suggests  drawing 
the  cybernetics  network  tighter  by 
combining  television  teaching  with 
the  use  of  language  laboratories  and 
supplying  feed  back  via  taped  re¬ 
sponses  of  pupils. 

Portable  electronic  gear  shows  par¬ 
ticular  promise  in  teaching  reading. 
Kxperiments  have  proved  that  con¬ 
trolled  reader  devices  have  been  effec¬ 
tive  in  boosting  the  reading  speed 
and  comprehension  of  average  or 
slightly  above-average  readers,  but  it 
might  be  harmful  to  rapid  readers. 

It  appears  certain  that  the  results 
of  research  into  the  use  of  television, 
electronic  laboratories  and  portable 
gear  in  large  classes  will  revolution¬ 
ize  teaching  procedures  and  organi¬ 
zation.  This  will  open  a  whole  new 
«-oncept  of  professionalism  in  teach¬ 
ing  and  may  well  render  obsolete 
present  plant  facilities. 


a  lesson  in 
plumbing 
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•  CONTROLS  GREASE  I 

•  ELIMINATES  ODORS  I 

•  REDUCES  SLUDGE  I 

•  ELIMINATES  STOPPAGES 


Wh*n  U>*d  in 

•  CRCASE  TRAPS 

•  SEPTIC  TANKS 

•  THE  EIEIDS 


•  CESSPOOLS 

•  PLUMBING 

•  MUNICIPAL 
SEWAGE  PLANTS 


BIONETIC  MEANS  TROUBLE-FREE 
MAINTENANCE! 


Nature's 

first  Ait!  fe  IVastt  Treatment 


bionetc 


R»9.  t/.S.  fat.  Off. 


Bionetic  contains  billions  of  beneficial  bacteria.  These  bacteria  solve  your 
plumbing  problems  by  attacking  and  devauring  all  organic  wastes  .  .  .  both 
liquid  and  solid  .  .  .  greose,  sludge,  scum  and  slime.  When  introduced  into 
your  plumbing  system,  Bionetic's  billions  of  bacteria  come  to  life.  Quickly  and 
completely,  they  eliminate  odors  and  stoppages.  Bionetic  is  safe  —  completely 
harmless  to  humans  and  plumbing. 

DISTRIBUTORS  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
Write  for  your  nearest  distributor  and  FREE  descriptive  literature. 
RELIANCE  CHEMICALS  CORPORATION 
Bionetic  Division 


P.O.  Box  19343,  Hovston  24,  Texas 
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PLANT  NEWS  BRIEFS 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.Y. — International  Business  Machines  Corporation  has  recently 
dedicated  a  $4  million  education  center.  Constructed  of  steel,  concrete  and  glass, 
with  a  glazed  brick  and  fieldstone  exterior  and  stainless  steel  trim,  the  air-conditioned 
building  houses  more  than  700  students,  instructors  and  service  personnel.  It  is  one  of 
26  educational  centers  maintained  by  I BM. 

The  educational  center  contains  complete  facilities  for  customer  executive 
education,  IBM  sales  and  customer  engineering  training,  specialized  education  and  an 
employees’  general  education  program.  The  building,  designed  by  Eliot  Noyes  and 
Associates,  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  with  landscaping  by  Dan  Kiley  of  Charlotte,  Vt.,  also 
houses  the  Poughkeepsie  data  processing  test  center. 

78  OVERVIEW 


IBM’s  new  three-story  education  center  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  is  designed  for  customer  executive 
education  as  well  as  training  of  IBM  personnel.  The 
building  features  a  closed  circuit  television  net¬ 
work  which  is  used  to  transmit  lectures  and  ma¬ 
chine  demonstrations  into  the  classrooms. 

The  education  center  was  designed  by  Eliot 


Noyes  and  Associates  of  New  Canaan,  Conn.  The 
Walter  Stanley  Construction  Company  of  Ossining, 
N.  Y..  was  the  general  contractor. 

The  facility  is  one  of  twenty-six  education  cen¬ 
ters  maintained  by  IBM  at  manufacturing  and  sales 
locations  throughout  the  country  for  the  benefit  of 
the  employees  and  the  company. 


V 


The  new  IBM  education  center  at  Poughkeepsie. 
N.  Y.,  features  a  spacious,  attractively  appointed 
lobby  and  reception  area.  Judicious  use  of  glass  has 
been  made  to  provide  pleasant,  well-lit  surround¬ 
ings.  The  rear  wall  of  the  lobby  (right)  overlooks 
the  landscaped  center  court,  which  provides  a  cam¬ 
pus-like  setting  for  the  building. 


The  exterior  treatment  of  IBM’s  new  education 
center  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  is  detailed  in  this 
view.  The  structure  is  built  of  steel,  concrete  and 
glass  with  a  glazed  brick  and  fieldstone  exterior  and 
stainless  steel  window  frames  and  trim.  Second  and 
third  floor  balconies  provide  areas  where  students 
may  relax  between  classes. 

Eliot  Noyes  and  Associates  of  New  Canaan, 
Conn.,  designed  the  new  building.  General  contrac¬ 
tor  was  the  Walter  Stanley  Construction  Company 
of  Ossining,  N.  Y. 
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light,  strong  and  long-lasting 


TEXAS  •  WARE  is  the  ideal  dinnerware  for  school  cafe¬ 
terias.  Precison-molded  of  melamine  to  PMC’s  exclusive 
high  standards . . .  60*^  lighter  than  ordinary  dinnerware 
and  so  break-resistant,  it  cuts  replacement  costs  up  to  80% 
every  year.  Quickly  sanitized;  easily  washed  and  dried 
because  of  aerated  footing  and  stacking  lugs.  Stacks  uni¬ 
formly  in  minimum  space.  A  full  line  of  regular  serving 
pieces,  divided  plates  and  trays  in  six  colors;  Pastel  Blue, 
Sea  Green,  Desert  Tan,  Jonquil  Yellow,  Bermuda  Coral 
and  Bone  White.  TEXAN  Fiberglas  Trays  in  Red,  Blue, 
Green  or  Tan  veil  finish.  Three  sizes.  Exceptionally  dur¬ 
able  and  light.  Won’t  warp  or  absorb  liquids.  Practically 
unbreakable,  clear  KONITE  Tumblers  of  unmatched 
quality  in  five  sizes. 


PLASTICS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

2700  S.  Westmoreland  Ave.,  Dallas  33,  Texas 


CARDINAL  SPELLMAN  CENTRAL 
HIGH  IMPRESSIVELY  MODERN' 


One  of  the  most  modern  and  best 
equipped  schools  in  the  country  is 
the  new  Cardinal  Spellman  High 
in  Brockton,  Massachusetts.  Lo¬ 
cated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  over¬ 
looking  the  downtown  area,  its 
beautiful  contemporary  design 
would  be  the  pride  of  any  com¬ 
munity. 

Emphasis  at  the  new  high  school  is 
divided  between  spiritual,  academic 
and  physical  development.  The 
curriculum  is  fitted  to  the  needs  of 
all  students:  those  who  intend  to 
pursue  further  studies  and  those 
who  plan  to  work  after  graduation. 
Students  take  a  basic  two  year  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  course  after  which 
those  who  wish  may  elect  business 
and  secretarial  studies. 


Appetites  grow  big  during  intense 
morning  studies.  And  at  the  sound 
of  the  lunch  bell,  experienced  cafe¬ 
teria  personnel  are  ready  with  well- 
balanced  meals— meals  TEXAS  WARE 
helps  keep  piping  hot.  Molded-of- 
melamine  TEXAS  WARE  was  the 
natural  choice  of  a  school  as  modern 
as  Cardinal  Spellman  High. 


Fp 


PMC  wiH  be  happv  to  pUn  an  insulUtion  fc>r  vour 
Khool,  ntimaunK  the  onginal  inttallatton  coat  and  the 
yearly  replacement  aavtnft  you  can  expect  Jutt  fill  in 
and  mail  the  coupon  below  No  obligation  of  courxe 


I 

I  .VumAer  tf  memli  m  4my 


C4, 


Zme _ SUU. 


I  MAIL  TO.  N  W  Beech.  Commercial  Ware  Divition 
Plaaucx  Manufacturing  Company.  Dept  SE-159 
I  2700  South  Wennwrcland  Ave  ,  DallM  33.  Texas 
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ONE  SIXTH  OF  THE  NATION 


I  low  SC  hools  and  colleges 
coiuluc  t  a  vast  catering 
service  involving  millions 
ol  dollars,  efficient 
planning  and ex|K*rt 
ortiani/ation 


Hungry  youngsters  and  efficient  serving  areas  are  boon  coinp>anions. 


Well-balanced,  well-prepared  hot  meals  hit  the  spot. 


School  lunch  programs  are  big 
business  today  with  more  than 
12  millions  served  daily 

There’s  a  saying  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  “once  into  school 
lunch,  you  never  get  out,”  which 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  United 

*  States  may  well  echo.  A  little  over  50 
years  ago,  schools  began  to  feed  the 
bodies  as  well  as  the  minds  of  their 

•  students.  This  year  about  32  million 
individuals  will  be  able  to  eat  as 
well  as  learn  at  school. 

Only  20' ^  of  the  35  million  stu¬ 
dents  in  public  schools  attend  either 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  with 
no  lunch  program.  Comparable  fig¬ 
ures  are  not  available  for  the  private 
schools  in  the  nation,  but  an  ultra¬ 
conservative  guess  is  that  1  million 
of  the  3  million  students  in  these 
elementary  and  secondary  schools 
have  a  chance  to  buy  school  prepared 
food.  Certainly,  a  similar  estimate 
for  students  in  institutions  of  higher 
education  who  can  eat  on  school 
premises  would  be  3  million  of  the 
total  4.5  million  enrollment.  More 
than  one-fifth  of  the  nation  goes  to 
school  and  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
nation  can  eat  there  too. 

School  lunches  are  also  big  busi¬ 
ness,  money-wise.  We  can  infer  just 
how  big  from  the  cost  of  feeding  37% 
of  the  students:  the  12,0.53,298  stu¬ 
dents  represent  peak  participation  in 
the  National  School  Lunch  Program 

*  during  the  19.58-59  school  year. 

To  support  the  program,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  (iovernment  spent  $83,830,000 

•  and  distributed  $90,764,000  worth  of 
commodities.  State  and  local  govern- 
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ments  contributed  $8.3,623,(K)0;  other 
local  contributors  paid  in  $98,018,- 
0(K)  and  school  children  spent  $453.- 
227,000  to  buy  the  food. 

The  superintendent  of  a  school 
system  and  the  president  of  a  college 
are  justified  in  asking  what  they,  pro¬ 
fessional  educators,  are  doing  in  the 
restaurant  business.  For  college  presi¬ 
dents,  the  long  tradition  of  feeding 
and  housing  non-resident  students 
gives  a  quick  and  easy  answer.  Pro¬ 
viding  cafeteria  facilities  on  campus 
for  day-hop  college  students  has  been 
a  natural  outgrowth  of  an  estab¬ 
lished  pattern.  Many  public  school 
superintendents  who  began  their 
careers  early  in  this  century  will  re¬ 
member  the  lunch  programs  then. 

In  rural  areas,  geography  fur¬ 
nished  the  chief  impetus  to  feed 
youngsters  at  school,  as  those  who 
worked  in  these  schools  will  remem¬ 
ber.  Youngsters  who  walked  three  or 
four  miles  to  school  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  couldn't  get  home  and  back 
at  lunch  time.  Cold  food  carried  from 
home  turned  icy  in  winter,  and  luke¬ 
warm  and  soggy  in  spring.  How  some 
teachers  met  the  situation  is  shown 
in  the  profile  of  such  a  teacher  from 
a  recent  issue  of  the  School  Lunch 
Journal — an  article  with  nostalgic 
overtones  for  many  readers: 

“Mrs.  Hattie  Tatman  started  her 
career  as  a  schoolteacher  in  the  Fork 
Branch  School  in  Dover,  Delaware 
in  1922.  In  1927  she  initiated  a 
lunch  program.  She  prepared  part  of 
the  food  at  home  and  finished  cook- 
in  it  on  top  of  the  schooPs  coal 
stove.  The  parents  donated  the 
food  to  be  used  and  the  children 
brought  their  own  dishes  and  silver¬ 
ware  to  school. 

“During  the  31  years  that  the  Fork 
Branch  program  has  been  active,  Mrs. 
Tatman  has  had  no  outside  help  in 
cooking  the  food  except  during  the 
WPA  period,  when  one  woman  came 


in  for  three  hours  a  day.  In  the  past 
five  years  a  new  electric  range,  elec¬ 
tric  water  heater  and  sink  have  been 
installed  by  the  state.  The  kitchen 
still  is  a  corner  of  the  school  room 
but  a  very  important  one,  for  33  T ype 
A  meals  are  prepared  in  it  every 
day.  Movable  screens  are  used  to  keep 
kitchen  activities  somewhat  excluded 
from  the  main  part  of  the  classroom. 

“Before  Mrs.  Tatman  prepares  the 
meal,  she  sees  that  the  children, 
grades  1  through  6,  are  busy  at  their 
lessons.  Her  helpers  consist  of  five 
students,  one  designated  as  head  cook. 
After  the  children  have  eaten  the  meal 
at  their  own  desks,  a  clean-up  com¬ 
mittee  washes  the  dishes  according  to 
state  sanitary  regulations.  Mrs.  Tat¬ 
man  says  that  the  lunch  program 
rarely  takes  her  more  than  15  min¬ 
utes  a  day  from  her  regular  sched¬ 
ule,  but  she  doesn't  say  how  much 
time  is  spent  before  and  after  school! 

“In  the  31  years  that  she  has 
worked  with  the  lunch  program,  Mrs. 
Tatman  feels  that  one  of  the  biggest 
changes  has  been  the  attitude  of  the 
children.  In  the  earlier  years .  they 
had  less  food  and  ate  what  was  given 
to  them  without  question.  IS’ow,  says 
Mrs.  Tatman,  the  children  seem  more 
fussy  about  what  they  will  and  will 
not  eat.  In  spite  of  this,  she  remains 
as  enthusiastic  about  the  program  as 
if  it  were  a  brand-new  project.” 

One  of  the  two  purposes  motivat¬ 
ing  the  National  Sihoul  Lunch  pro¬ 
gram  emerged  during  the  1930’s — 
and  it  seems  quite  remote  from  a 
cafeteria  line.  During  those  years,  the 
United  States  found  that  it  had  over- 
produceef  itself  into  a  depression; 
city-dwellers  didn’t  have  money  to 
buy  the  surplus  foods  piling  up  on 
the  farms,  and  the  farm  folks  couldn't 
afford  to  buy  the  manufactured  goods 
produced  in  the  cities.  The  Federal 
Government  stepped  into  the  picture, 
bought  the  surplus  goods  on  the  farms 
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National  School  Lunch  Act 
provides  lower  food  costs 
and  helps  agriculture 


and  distributed  them  to  the  hungry 
in  one  of  the  attempts  to  break  the 
seemingly  endless  depression  cycle. 

This  device  to  stabilize  the  farm 
economy  is  now  an  accepted  practice, 
and  one  of  the  chief  beneficiaries  is 
the  school  lunch  program.  Commodi^ 
ties  for  school  lunches  are  purchased 
on  a  national  scale  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  through  two  sections 
of  enabling  legislation.  Of  the  $90,- 
764,000  worth  of  commodities  dis¬ 
tributed  to  schools  in  the  fiscal  year 
just  closed,  $75,962,000  were  pur¬ 
chased  under  Section  32 — Surplus 
Purchase  Operation — and  the  balance 
through  Section  6,  which  empowers 
the  department  to  make  large  quan¬ 
tity  purchases  of  any  food  needed. 

The  school  lunch  manager  must 
sometimes  feel  like  the  housewife 
whose  husband  brings  home  a  basket¬ 
ful  of  food  bargains  purchased  solely 
on  the  basis  of  what’s  cheapest,  with 
no  thought  of  what  the  family  likes 
to  eat  and  whether  they  make  for  a 
balanced  diet.  An  important  skill  for 
this  lunch  manager  is  the  ability  to 
use  the  surplus  foods  in  lunches  which 
are  attractive  and  meet  the  nutri¬ 
tional  requirements  for  Type  A 
lunches.  However,  like  the  housewife, 
she  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  by 
building  her  meals  around  bargains 
she  produces  better  menus  at  less  cost. 

Beginning  in  1943,  the  Federal 
Government,  through  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  added  cash  assistance 
to  school  lunch  programs  which  met 
their  requirements;  lunches  were  sold 


on  a  non-profit  basis,  meals  met  speci¬ 
fied  nutritional  standards,  and  chil¬ 
dren  unable  to  pay  the  full  price  of 
the  lunch  were  served  free  or  at  re¬ 
duced  cost.  This  too  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act,  as  its  value  has  been  twofold: 
it  has  enabled  the  lunch  manager  to 
plan  meals  within  the  framework  of 
local  food  habits  as  well  as  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  good  food  buys  on  the 
local  market;  from  the  farmer’s  view¬ 
point,  it  has  increased  the  use  of  his 
normal  trade  channels  and  expanded 
the  market  for  foods  not  handled 
under  Section  2  Surplus  Operation, 
fluid  milk  and  perishables. 

An  objective  appraisal  of  the  Na- 
itonal  School  Lunch  Act  should  cer¬ 
tainly  recognize  its  contribution  to 
a  stable  agricultural  market.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  does  spot 
buying  of  local  surpluses  for  the 
lunch  program,  as  well  as  purchasing 
the  surpluses  which  develop  on  a  na¬ 
tionwide  scale.  The  purchasing  pow¬ 
ers  are  flexible  and  used  fully. 

The  unit  cost  of  food  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  also  reasonable.  Totalling  all 
sources  of  income  for  the  fiscal  year 
1958,  we  get  a  figure  of  $809,462,000. 
This  money  purchased  the  food  used 
in  1.9  million  lunches.  The  421/2^ 
spent  per  plate  bought  a  lunch  which 
included  a  minimum  of  6  oz.  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  or  fruit,  a  2  oz.  serving 
of  a  protein-rich  food,  a  portion  of 
bread,  butter  and  a  half  pint  of  milk. 

The  requirements  set  for  the  Type 
A  lunch  reflect  the  concern  which  the 
administrators  of  the  National  Lunch 
Act  share  with  all  who  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  feeding  students— getting 
them  to  eat  the  food  they  need  rather 
than  that  which  appeals  to  them. 

Nutrition  studies  have  revealed  a 
direct  relation  between  the  quality  of 
the  diet  and  the  ability  to  learn.  To 
cite  one  of  these  studies:  Ruth  Har- 

OVERVIEW 


Lunchroom  activities  can  include  parents— pta  members  bring  forth  birthday 
cupcakes  for  week’s  “birthday  children.” 


Even  good  cooks  can  Ijecome  better— kitchen  employees  p>articip>ate  in  summer 
workshop  in  Concord,  Cal.  school  district. 


(. 


Lunchrooms  should  feed  minds 
as  well  as  bodies  by  teaching 
about  good  nutrition 

rell  of  Columbia  University  studied 
the  learning  ability  of  a  group  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  Virginia  orphanage  which 
did  not  provide  a  nutritionally  ade¬ 
quate  diet.  The  children  were  divided 
into  two  groups,  matched  as  evenly 
as  possible  for  age,  height,  weight, 
family  background  and  IQ.  Group  A 
received  a  tablet  to  supplement  their 
diet  each  day.  Group  B  also  received 
a  tablet,  but  with  no  nutritive  value. 
None  of  the  children  knew  which  were 
receiving  the  added  nutrients.  In  a 
series  of  objective  tests  in  arithmetic, 
word  matching,  writing  and  other 
subjects  carried  out  over  a  period  of 
weeks.  Group  A  in  every  instance  had 
the  higher  average  score. 

Here  is  the  basic  reason  educators 
became  caterers,  too:  anything  which 
contributes  to  an  individual's  ability 
to  learn  is  a  concern  of  education.  If 
the  individual's  environment  does  not 
include  the  right  food  or  motivate 
him  to  choose  the  right  foods,  the 
school  must  try  to  make  sure  he  does 
eat  properly  during  the  lunch  hour. 

The  problem  is  now  one  of  getting 
the  students  to  use  the  cafeteria  facil¬ 
ities.  Schools  have  led  the  horse  to 
water,  now  they  have  to  make  him 
want  to  drink  from  his  trough.  The 
acceptance  factor  was  independently 
cited  as  the  “most  pressing  problem” 
by  a  school  lunch  manager  in  a  cen¬ 
tralized  district  and  the  chief  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  School 
Lunch  Division  in  Washington.  | 

Figures  on  actual  acceptance  of 
Type  A  lunch  give  the  scope  of  the 


problem.  We  have  38  million  students 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
public  and  private.  A  Type  A  lunch 
is  available  to  two-thirds  of  them,  or 
25.3  million,  but  peak  buying  of  the 
lunch  showed  only  12  million  stu¬ 
dents  choosing  to  do  so. 

Variations  from  district  to  district 
in  the  same  geographic  area  can  be 
great,  as  shown  by  23  school  districts 
in  two  Long  Island,  New  York  coun¬ 
ties.  Highest  acceptance  percentage  is 
68.35'/{,  the  lowest  is  7.51%.  The 
district  with  the  highest  percentage 
eating  the  lunch  has  a  new  high  school 
building,  an  attractive  cafeteria  room, 
and  a  staff  of  unusually  good  cooks. 
One  of  the  lowest  percentages  is  from 
a  district  with  over-lapping  junior 
and  senior  high  school  sessions  in  an 
old  building  located  in  the  center  of 
the  town  with  many  restaurants  and 
luncheonettes  close  to  the  school. 

A  10-year  study  of  Iowa  school 
children's  eating  habits,  reported  re¬ 
cently  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Nutrition  Association,  revealed  that 
school  lunches  in  this  state  have  been 
effective  in  reducing  the  number  of 
inadequate  diets  of  9-10-  and  11- 
year-old  children,  but  have  not  been 
effective  with  the  teen-agers.  Girls  of 
this  age  tend  to  decrease  their  overall 
food  intake  and  present  the  most 
serious  problem.  Boys  manage  to  get 
tbe  essentials  of  a  balanced  diet  be¬ 
cause  they  keep  on  increasing  their 
total  intake. 

School  administrators  have  used 
several  approaches  to  the  problem. 
Colleges  often  require  students  to  live 
and  eat  in  college-administered  resi¬ 
dence  halls  and  dining  rooms.  High 
schools  make  the  students  a  captive 
audience  by  refusing  them  permission 
to  leave  the  premises  at  noontime. 
In  both  cases,  students  who  do  not 
want  to  eat  the  food  find  ways  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  the  device. 

Students  in  high  schools  have  re¬ 


sorted  to  boycotts  when  the  school 
lunch  didn't  please  them.  Last  fall,  in 
a  western  New  York  State  school  dis¬ 
trict  most  of  the  students  either  ate 
home-prepared  sandwiches  or — more 
disconcerting — simply  sat  at  the  cafe¬ 
teria  tables  and  didn't  eat.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  immediately  called  a  special 
assembly  and  had  the  cafeteria  man¬ 
ager  speak  on  some  of  the  problems 
of  planning  and  preparing  food.  She 
offered  a  constructive  suggestion: 
that  she  meet  regularly  with  Student 
Council  representatives  so  she  could 
plan  menus  which  incorporated  their 
practical  suggestions.  The  committee 
was  asked  to  report  to  the  Student 
Council  as  a  whole,  and  the  Council 
representatives  in  turn  were  asked  to 
report  to  their  homerooms.  This  plan 
has  been  effective. 

The  real  challenge  to  our  schools, 
then,  is  to  do  more  than  provide  a 
good  diet  when  they  feed  their  stu¬ 
dents.  They  can  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  national  health  with 
an  effective  educational  program  on 
the  why's  and  how's  of  a  sound  diet. 

The  lunchroom  offers  a  teaching 
tool  to  the  faculty.  The  kitchen  is  a 
place  where  science  demonstrations 
can  take  place  when  bread  is  baked, 
when  soda  works  with  sour  milk  to 
raise  a  cake.  Bringing  the  lunchroom 
supervisor  into  the  faculty  meeting 
will  give  her  a  chance  to  plan  meals 
which  illustrate  lessons  in  citizenship, 
arithmetic  and  in  foreign  languages. 

If  educators  are  convinced  of  the 
value  to  be  gained  from  effective 
teaching  about  nutrition,  they  might 
be  advised  to  cboose  their  techniques 
carefully  and  remember  what  General 
Lucius  Clay  is  reported  to  have  said 
to  his  staff  in  Germany:  “An  army 
of  occupation  can  institute  any  re¬ 
form  it  wants  and  enforce  it  as  long 
as  it  is  in  the  country.  The  permanent 
changes  in  the  country,  however,  will 
be  only  those  the  people  want.” 
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Photos  shown 
are  "Home 
Economics 
Education 
Studio"  for 
instruction  of 
teachers  and 
graduate 
students  at 
Michigan  State 
University. 


Mutschler  teaches 
teachers,  tooJ 


Mutschler  cabinetwork  facilities  are  so  complete,  so 
up-to-date,  these  beautiful  but  practical  units  are  being 
specified  not  only  for  regular  school  homemaking  de¬ 
partments  .  .  .  but  also  for  teacher  and  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  laboratories.  The  benefits  of  nationwide  school 
planning  services  are  available  to  architects  and  boards 
without  additional  cost.  If  you  have  a  new  or  remodeled 
homemaking  department  in  mind,  send  coupon  for 
literature  and  name  of  nearest  Mutschler  sales  engineer. 


MUTSCHLER  BROTHERS  COMPANY 
0«pt.  J.32  Nappante,  Indiana 
Please  send  literature  on  your  school  fomemaking 
cabinetwork  . . .  without  obligation. 


SCHCX>L  FURNITURE 


S«e  a  Leorn  •  Compare 

of  the  AASA  Exhibit 
Atlantic  City,  Feb.  14-18 
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PLANT  NEWS  BRIEFS  continued  from  page  79 


TV  cameras  focus  on  a  demonstration  of  computer 
maintenance  techniques  which  is  being  telecast  to 
classroom  groups  in  the  new  IBM  education  center, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  The  closed-circuit  TV  network 
is  one  of  the  advanced  educational  tools  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  new  four-million  dollar  structure. 


A  student  group  intently  watches  a  demonstration 
of  computer  maintenance  techniques  being  pre¬ 
sented  via  television  to  classes  in  IBM’s  new  educa¬ 
tion  center,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  The  telecast  origi¬ 
nated  from  the  building’s  data  processing  test  cen¬ 
ter  and  was  transmitted  by  a  closed-circuit  television 
network  which  is  a  feature  of  the  new  education 
center.  IBM  uses  its  TV  network  as  an  educational 
tool  to  transmit  lectures,  demonstrations,  machine 
operating  procedures,  and  service  techniques  into 
the  classrooms  and  lecture  halls. 
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AIRKEM  ANNOUNCES  NEW  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 
TO  ASSURE  HEALTHIER  ENVIRONMENT 


Are  you  prepared  to  fight  this  kind  of 
absenteeism? 

You  will  be  with  the  new  Airkem 
program.  Because  here  is  the  first  feas¬ 
ible  and  economical  approach  to  en¬ 
vironmental  sanitation  in  the  school 
field.  Here’s  what  it  will  do  for  you: 

Provida  compUta  3-way  claoning  in  ona 
oparotion 

Raduca  dangar  of  cross  infaction 

Cut  pupil  absantaaism  dua  to  sicknoss 

Lowar  maintanonca  matarials  costs 

Incraasa  custodial  staff  afficiancy 

Add  an  air-frashanad  affact  to  stuffy 
crowdad  indoor  araas. 

Old  and  new  schools  alike  across  the 
country  are  adopting  this  new  scientific 


approach  to  developing  a  healthier 
school  environment.  A  single  demon¬ 
stration  on  a  “you-name-the-area” 
basis  is  usually  all  the  proof  that's  nec¬ 
essary.  Take  your  choice  of  gym,  locker 
room,  cafeteria,  restroom  or  ANY 
OTHER  AREA  that’s  creating  a  prob¬ 
lem.  You’ll  see  the  results  in  the  gleam¬ 
ing  brightness  of  a  room  that’s  truly 
clean.  There’s  not  a  trace  of  dirt  or  soil- 
film— Disease-causing  bacteria  are  de¬ 
stroyed.  Even  the  air  itself  has  a  rain- 
washed  freshness. 

Your  satisfaction  with  this  new  pro¬ 
gram  is  guaranteed  by  your  local 
Airkem  representative.  He’s  a  trained 
specialist  backed  by  years  of  experience 
in  environmental  sanitation.  As  an  in¬ 
dependent  business  man,  his  future  de¬ 
pends  on  pleasing  you.  He’s  only  as  far 
away  as  your  ’phone.  Why  not  give  him 


a  call?  Or,  if  you’d  prefer,  just  fill  out 
the  attached  coupon  and  we’ll  do  the 
rest. 


A  H*a(thi«r  Environment 
through  Modern  Chemistry 


airkem 


OV-*  ' 

AIRKEM,  INC. 

241  East  44th  Str**! 

N*w  York  17.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  I  want  to  know  more  about 
your  new  Program. 

□  Send  details  □  Have  representative  call 


Name. 


Title. 


SchooL 


Add  ress _ 

City _ Zone _ State. 


PILOT  ISSUE 
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continued  from  page  90 

TACOMA,  WASH. — Architect  Donald  F.  Burr  and 
associates  designed  the  Tyee  Park  Elementary 
School  to  blend  with  the  residential  community 
it  serves.  Order  and  dignity  are  expressed  in  the 
plan  which  houses  400  students  in  grades  K-6  in 
12  classrooms  and  one  kindergarten.  Packaged 
lunches  from  a  central  kitchen  are  served  in  the 
classrooms,  although  a  small  kitchen  is  provided  for 
PTA  and  other  uses.  , 

Costs  for  the  29,500  square  foot  school  totaled 
$378,977.  The  entire  roof  area  is  insulated  with  4" 
fiberglas,  aluminum 'foil  enclosed,  rolled  blanket 
insulation.  All  perimeter  walls,  except  curtain  walls, 
have  2"  blanket  insulation.  A  two-fold  electrical 
system  supplies  heat  to  the  entire  school  through 
unit  ventilators  and  baseboard  perimeter  heat.  Elec¬ 
tric  hot  water  tanks  supply  each  building.  Ceilings 
in  the  classrooms  and  library  are  suspended  plastic 
with  fluorescent  tube  light  strips  above. 

Exterior  areas  are  a  blending  of  brick,  aluminum, 
plastic  and  glass.  Interiors  have  plastic  wall  cover¬ 
ings.  Color  accents  highlight  the  exterior  of  the 
school.  Future  expansion  will  add  eight  more  rooms 
when  needed. 


FONTANA,  CALIF. — ^A  junior  high  school  should 
provide  an  appropriate  environment  for  youngsters 
progressing  through  a  remarkably  turbulent  period 
of  life — from  pre-adolescence  to  adolescence.  Alder 
Junior  High  School  has  been  designed  as  a  frame¬ 
work  for  a  curriculum  particularly  planned  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  needs  of  the  age  group  served.  There  is  a 


unit  for  each  grade  level,  containing  all  academic 
phases  of  the  educational  program.  The  student 
leaves  this  unit  only  for  physical  education,  lunch 
and  music.  Smaller  groupings  of  pupils  mean  a 
closer  relationship  to  the  teaching  staff  for  counsel¬ 
ing  and  guidance. 

The  school  contains  105.CXX)  square  feet  of 
building  area,  with  41  teaching  stations  for  985  stu¬ 
dents.  Construction  costs,  exclusive  of  landscaping, 
amounted  to  $1,650,000.  Exterior  walls  are  brick 
with  some  precast  concrete.  Other  structural  in¬ 
gredients  are  wood  frame  roofs,  fluorescent  light¬ 
ing,  unit  ventilators,  low  transmission  glass  in  all 
sash,  asphalt  tile  floors,  acoustic  tile  ceilings  and 
aluminum  sash.  Balch-Bryan-Perkins-Hutchason  of 
Los  Angeles  are  the  architects.  continued  on  page  94 
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PHys ‘Exerciser 

PORTABLE  •  VERSATILE 
ECONOMICAL 

Four-In-One  Apporotus  costs  less 
than  any  single-purpose  item.  Con¬ 
verts  in  seconds  to  side  horses, 
parallel  bars  or  balance  beam.  Ad¬ 
justable  instantly  without  tools.  18' 
to  30'  high.  Tubular  steel  construc¬ 
tion.  Stores  compactly.  Stand  tops 
padded,  green  vinyl  covered,  metal 
parts,  coral  color. 


NEW  physical  education  equipment 

designed  especially  for  elementary  schools 

MEDART’S  PHYS-EDUCATOR  provides  virtually  all  popular  exercise 
equipment  in  one  compact,  economical  unit— trapeze,  rings,  climbing  rope 
and  pole,  and  chinning  bar  plus  vertical  and  horizontal  ladders. 

Folds  instantly,  compactly,  against  wall  to  form  stall  bars.  Open,  unit  is 
7'9'  high,  8'0'  long,  34'  wide.  Closed,  unit  extends  8'  from  wall. 

Rugged  steel  tube  construction,  rigidly  reinforced.  Durably  finished  in 
combination  of  bright,  beautiful  colors. 

Installs  easily  in  gyms,  playrooms,  corridors — wherever  space  is  available. 

Exercise  Book  included.  Suggests  a  hundred  practical  exercises  for  elementary 
age  children. 


FRED  MEDART  PRODUCTS,  INC.  •  3534  DEKALB  ST.  •  ST.  LOUIS  18,  MO. 

Send  information  on:  □  Phys-Educator  □  Phys-Exerciser 


Address 


□  Have  Representative  call. 
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FERNDALE,  MICH. — Serious  overcrowding  in  the 
city’s  existing  high  school  was  answered  with  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  building  with  1 12  teaching  sta¬ 
tions  and  a  capacity  of  2,850  students.  Adult  educa¬ 
tion  programs  and  other  community  activities  are 
also  accommodated.  The  new  Ferndale  High  School, 
with  390,000  square  feet  of  floor  area,  was  con¬ 
structed  at  a  cost  of  $5,21 5,086. 


Classroom  sections  are  multi-story  reinforced 
concrete  construction,  and  single  story  portions  are 
of  protected  steel.  The  exterior  is  face  brick  with 
precast  concrete  spandrels,  aluminum  glass  settings, 
doors  and  sash.  Interiors  blend  a  pleasing  atmos¬ 
phere  and  economy  of  materials  through  use  of 
plaster,  structural  glazed  tile,  light-weight  block, 
face  brick,  asphalt  and  plastic  asbestos  tile,  ceramic 
tile,  terrazzo  and  acoustic  plaster.  Library  interior 
(shown)  stresses  impact  of  pleasant  environment. 


SAN  ANSELMO,  CALIF. — Construction  was  re¬ 
cently  completed  on  the  $284, OCX)  Residence  Hall 
for  the  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary.  The 
new  structure,  designed  by  John  Carl  Warnecke 
and  Associates  of  San  Francisco,  is  the  first  of  a  group 
of  residence  halls  to  be  built  at  the  Seminary  and 
has  living  quarters  for  single  and  married  students. 
Situated  on  a  steep  hillside,  the  four  story  building 
is  constructed  of  light,  reinforced  concrete,  with  ex¬ 
terior  stairs  at  either  end.  Floor  slabs  and  the  roof 
have  been  cantilevered  out  beyond  the  enclosed 
space  on  both  sides.  The  galleries  obtained  in  this 
manner  serve  as  a  means  of  circulation,  on  one  side, 
and  as  sun  decks  for  residents,  on  the  other. 

Earthquake  resistance  requirements  were  met  at 
the  ofjen  ground  floor  level  by  using  columns  with 
varying  widths.  The  width  varies  with  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  lateral  stresses,  and  a  lightness  of  ap¬ 
pearance  is  gained.  The  ground  floor  includes  a 
student  retreat  room,  two  guest  rooms  and  a  laun¬ 
dry.  Each  of  the  upper  floors  has  five  spacious 
apartments  for  four  students  or  one  couple  apiece. 
Every  student  has  his  own  bedroom  opening  onto 
the  exterior  sun  deck. 

OVERVIEW 


SPOTLIGHTING  TELEVISION 

News  of  the  Educational  Field 


Here’s  a  Partial  Answer  to  the  Question: 
"How  Much  Will  Educational  TV  Cost  Us?" 


Today  there  are  over  lOOediieational  tele¬ 
vision  installations  in  the  L  nite<l  States. 

From  the  wealth  of  experience  gained 
through  actual  use  of  ETV  at  our  many 
I’niversities  and  Colleges,  and  the  Hagers¬ 
town,  Md.,  ashington  County  School 
system  network,  it  is  lielieved  that  the 
tpiality  of  televisi«>n  ecjuipme'nt  should  l)e 
of  the  same  calibre  as  that  use<l  in  com¬ 
mercial  television  ofierations.  That  doesn't 
mean  FHA’  costs  are  prohihitive. 

I’rojecting  the  results  of  work  now  l>eing 
done,  indications  are  that  there  will  l»e 
local,  regional,  and  national  television  net¬ 
works  for  l)oth  closed,  or  open,  circuit 
educational  use  within  a  few  years.  Gim- 
|>atahility  with  television  broadcast  stand¬ 
ards  will  lie  a  recjuirenient  of  such  net¬ 
works.  This  is  an  important  point  to  keep 
in  mind  for  those  planning  the  use  of 
television  in  their  sch(nd  systems. 

Cost  Advantage  of  Central 
Broadcasting  Studio 

It  has  been  fairly  well  established  that 
the  use  of  a  TV  teaching  center,  or  studio, 
is  the  most  e«-onomical  and  most  efficient 
metluwl  of  employing  television  in  the  ed¬ 
ucational  system. 

Cost  for  equipment  and  maintenance  is 
rediiceil  by  ha\ing  the  nei-essary  equip¬ 
ment  in  one  area.  The  life  of  the  equipment 
is  extended  and  efficiency  is  iniprovetl  be¬ 
cause  it  is  easier  to  move  |»**rsonnel,  as 


well  as  articles  of  instruction,  rather  than 
cameras,  lights,  cable,  microphones,  etc. 

The  use  of  a  centrally-located  studio  has 
distinct  advantages.  In  a  studio,  the  edu¬ 
cator  can  carefully  plan  and  stage  his  pro¬ 
duction  to  provide  maximum  utilization 
of  his  TV  system.  It  is  desirable  to  use  at 
least  two  cameras  in  every  prcMluction  so 
that  wide  angle  shots  and  close-u{)s  can  lie 
intermixed  by  switching,  or  disscdving.  lie- 
tween  the  two  cameras.  The  use  of  three 
cameras  would  permit  but  little  more  flexi¬ 
bility.  A  multiple  camera  studio  provides 
for  individual  views  of  the  instructor,  his 
blackboard,  experiments,  etc.  Suitable 
dcdly  arrangements  provide  for  re-locating 
cameras  at  will.  In  this  way,  TV  provides 
every  student  close-up  of  the  action  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  position  in  the  classriHim. 
ETV  provides  the  most  practical  means  of 
presenting  these  desirable  educational 
technitjues  to  students. 

Too,  a  centralized  studio  makes  it  fKissi- 
ble  to  program  all  proiluctions  under  iqiti- 
miim  conditions  of  lighting,  staging  and 
camera  operation.  The  picture  and  sound 
from  such  a  studio  <  an  lie  transporteil  to 
any  location  by  means  of  suitable  distribu¬ 
tion  systems. 

Complete  information  aUiut  the  a<lvan- 
tages  of  a  centralized  studio  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  this  electronic 
manufacturing  firm:  Sarkes  Tarzian.  Inc., 
F'ducational  Television  Department, 
Bloomington,  Indiana. 


How  About  Costs? 

l  sing  the  centralized  studio  concept, 
equipment  facilities  including  film  repro¬ 
duction,  live  studio  camera,  and  all  moni¬ 
toring  and  control  facilities  can  lie  installed 
for  as  little  as  S20.(K)0.  More  flexible  and 
more  elalnirate  installations  will  cost  from 
five  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  additional 
depending  upon  individual  desires  and  re¬ 
quirements. 

Gists  ran  liest  he  controlled  in  advance 
by  writing  specifications  describing  the 
end  result  required,  as  well  as  equipment 
performance  specifications. 

Specifications  should  not  limit  the  num- 
Iier  of  bidders.  \  thorough  study  of  pro- 
p<isals  will  allow  purchasers  to  eliminate 
bidders  proposing  equipment  which  can¬ 
not  adequately  perform  the  intended 
results. 

How  do  you  choose  a  reliable  ETV  con¬ 
sultant?  .Ask  the  equipment  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  send  their  representatives  to  see  you 
and  disi-uss  your  individual  requirements. 
You  can  choose  as  your  consultant  the 
representative  who  furnishes  the  most  im¬ 
partial  ami  objective  sjiecifications  for  your 
job.  These  services  generally  are  provided 
free  «if  charge.  Gimplete  sfiecifications  and 
equipment  lists  are  available  from  Sarkes 
Tarzian.  Inc. 

Results? 

Even  with  the  teacher  shortage,  the  ex- 
fiei-ted  student  enrollment  increase  can  be 
effectively  controlled  by  employing  TV  as 
an  instructional  tool. 

•Vlthough  some  subjects  lend  themselves 
more  readily  I,-'  the  use  of  television  pres¬ 
entations.  ETV  has  lieen  useil  success¬ 
fully  for  teaching  almost  every  subject. 

F'.xtensive  use  of  slides,  film,  charts  and 
blackUiard  for  explanations  have  proveil 
to  lie  most  effective  in  ITV  . 

ith  a  suitable  distribution  system, 
multi-channel  distribution  of  different  sub¬ 
ject  matter  can  lie  accomplished.  .And.  by 
using  a  centralizeil  library  of  visual  aids, 
the  centralized  studio  is  callable  of  dis¬ 
seminating  several  programs  simultane¬ 
ously.  Interested  school  officials  axe  in¬ 
vited  to  contact  the  Tarzian  companv  for 
complete  information.  j 


i6 


SARKES  T  ARZt  AN  is  president  of  the  firm  bearing  his  name, 
Sarkes  Tarzian,  Inc.,  a  pioneer  in  the  fields  of  Television  and 
electronics  development  and  manufacturing.  Sarkes  Tarzian, 
Inc.  is  a  $20  million  company  with  seven  operating  divisions 
located  in  Bloomington,  Indiana.  These  divisions  include 
commercial  TV  and  AM  radio  station  operation  and  the  de¬ 
sign  and  production  of  several  electronics  products.  The 
Tarzian  firm,  one  of  the  nation's  foremost  suppliers  of  TV 
equipment  for  educational  use,  is  recognized  for  its  per¬ 
sonalized  service.  To  date,  more  than  30  universities  and 
colleges  have  been  served  by  the  Tarzian  Educational  Tele¬ 
vision  Department.  Schools  such  as  Ohio  State  University, 
University  of  Florida,  University  of  Dayton,  San  Diego  State 
Teachers  College  and  Des  Moines  Technical  High  School 
are  among  those  using  Tarzian  closed  circuit  TV  equipment. 
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One  of  the  many  reasons  why 

More  White  Tools  Are  In  Use  Today 
Than  All  Other  Brands  (Uinbined! 


Thanks  to  superior  design  and  exacting  quality 
control  in  every  step  of  manufacturing: 


WHITE  HEAVY  DUTY  BUCKETS 
are  made  of  24-gauge  galvanized 
steel;  leakproof  and  reinforced. 
Roll  on  casters  or  slide  on  gliders. 
Finest  available,  in  sizes  for  every 
requirement:  6  OVAL:  14, 16,  20, 
26,35,50  qL  4  ROUND:  18.24, 
32.  44  qL 


•  White  Mop  Squeezers  extract  more  water  from  mops  than 
any  other  wringing  devices  of  their  type. 

•  White  Mopping  Tanks  are  the  strongest  and  longest-lived 
on  the  market. 

•  White  Mop  Sticks  are  so  well  made  they  will  outlast  several 
ordinarv  ones. 


MOP  WRINGERS  •  MOPPING  OUTFITS  •  MOP  SQUEEZERS 
MOP  BUCKETS  •  MOP  TRUCKS  •  MOPPING  TANKS 
FLOOR  SQUEEGEES  •  MOP  STICKS  •  FLOOR  SCRAPERS 
DUST  PANS  •  UTILITY  TRUCKS  •  ACCESSORIES 
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OVERVIEW 


Architect’s  rendering  of  the  University  of  Chicago’s 
new  men's  residence  halls  on  55th  Street  between 
University  and  Greenwood  Avenues.  The  east  tower 
and  the  dining  and  lounge  facilities  connecting  the 
two  towers  are  now  under  construction  and  will  be 


completed  by  summer,  1 960.  The  west  tower  at 
Greenwood  Avenue  will  be  built  later,  with  com¬ 
pletion  scheduled  for  1963.  The  unit  now  under 
construction  will  house  332  students.  When  both 
towers  are  finished,  they  will  accommodate  664  men. 


The  $4,100,000  new  Law  School  building  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  currently  under  construction, 
on  60th  Street  between  University  and  Greenwood 
Avenues  south  of  the  Midway.  Designed  by  Eero 
Saarinen  and  Associates,  the  units  include,  from 


left  to  right:  elliptical  shaped,  saw-toothed  facade 
auditorium  and  court  room  structure;  classroom  and 
seminar  unit;  the  main  section.  6  stories  in  height, 
with  library,  stacks,  faculty  offices,  student  and 
public  rooms,  with  pool  in  front  of  main  unit. 


PLANT  NEWS  BRIEFS  ronliniird  from  fta/if  9/ 


CHICAGO,  ILL.  —  Vice-Chancellor  John  I.  Kirk-  the  university  neighborhood  in  a  gigantic  com- 

patrick  has  announced  a  5-year  expansion  program  munity  renewal  program. 

for  the  University  of  Chicago  that  will  raise  the  The  expansion  program  has  stemmed  from  three 

value  of  the  New  Hyde  Park  campus  facilities  to  needs:  anticipated  enrollment  growth  in  th?  1960’s 

more  than  $259  million.  Nearly  $50  million  of  andl970’s;agrowingdemandforstudentresiden- 

major  construction  is  planned  for  University  of  Chi-  tial  facilities:  and  a  national  need  for  expanded 

cago  projects  alone,  with  an  additional  $1  31  million  research  facilities  for  the  biological,  physical  and 

being  pledged  in  government  and  private  funds  for  social  sciences  and  for  the  human  ties. 


Why  You  Should  Always  Consider 


Ivanias  SCOTT 


for  School  Lighting 


modeb*^ 


U\6HTING  3y 


W SYLVANIA 

Subsidiary  of 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE  &  ELECTRONICS 


CINIRAL 


T 

J-oday’s  alert  school  official  looks  at  lighting  fixtures 
from  many  angles  when  choosing  equipment  to  illumi¬ 
nate  new  or  remodeled  classrooms. 

He  knows,  of  course,  that  cost  is  important.  He  also 
realizes  that  what  he  gets  from  the  fixture  in  return  is 
even  more  essential — items  such  as  quality  illumination ; 
high  efficiency;  attractive  appearance;  simple  mainte¬ 
nance  characteristics.  With  increased  emphasis  on  attrac¬ 
tive  classroom  appearance,  the  capability  of  a  fixture  to 
blend  with  and  add  to  the  environment  of  learning  is 
increasingly  important. 

All  of  these  factors,  plus  the  new  low  cost,  help  account 
for  the  growing  popularity  of  Sylvania’s  Scott  fixture. 

Extremely  attractive  and  efficient*,  the  Scott’s  smooth, 
clean  lines  enable  it  to  fit  with  a  wide  range  of  classroom 
interiors  (as  illustrated).  The  one-piece,  all-plastic  shield 
assembly  comes  in  a  choice  of  three  tints  .  .  .  white,  eye- 
rest  green  or  coral  .  .  .  offering  the  opportunity  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  cool  or  warm  atmosphere,  if  desired. 

Highly  diffused  illumination  is  obtained  with  the  Scott’s 
wide,  luminous  sides,  resulting  in  soft,  even  lighting  with 
a  minimum  of  shadows  and  glare.  Other  important  light¬ 
ing  characteristics  found  with  the  Scott  are  excellent 
shielding  to  protect  eyes  from  direct  view  of  the  lamps 
and  low,  comfortable  contrasts  between  the  fixture  and 
surrounding  areas. 

These  features  show  you  why  Sylvania’s  Scott  has 
proved  the  ideal  fixture  for  so  many  schools.  It  could  be 
the  answer  to  your  lighting  problem.  Find  out  by  writing 
today  for  full  information. 

Sylvania  Lighting  Products 

A  Division  of  Sylvania  Electric  Products  Inc. 

Department  59-9 

One  48th  Street,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia 


*So  efficient  that  in  many  classrooms  less  Scotts  are 
needed  to  meet  planned  lighting  requirements. 


FLUORESCENT  LIGHTING  FIXTURES  AND  SYSTEMS  •  BEST  FIXTURE  VALUE  IN  EVERY  PRICE  RANGE 
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WATERTOWN,  CONN. — The  Hamilton  Lane  Ele-  providing  separation  for  the  various  age  groups, 

mentary  School.  Watertown,  by  Warren  H.  Ashley,  Space  and  spirit  have  been  combined  in  this  struc- 

AIA,  is  a  campus  scheme  with  changes  of  level  to  ture  for  learning.  Construction  features  are  steel 

accommodate  the  rolling  site.  Recently  constructed  framing  with  concrete  block  non-bearing  walls  and 

at  a  cost  of  $484,161.  the  school  has  a  capacity  of  partitions,  a  gypsum  roof  deck  poured  on  acoustic 

360  students  in  grades  K-6.  and  21,000  square  formboard,  brick  exterior,  concrete  block  interior, 

feet  of  floor  area.  hot-dipped  galvanized  steel  window  frames  and 

Each  classroom  building  is  a  self-sufficient  unit,  incandescent  lighting. 


ELIZABETH,  N.J. — Located  on  a  small,  shallow  site 
in  a  heavily  populated,  residential  section  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  the  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  Elementary  School 
has  nevertheless  been  designed  for  expansion  from 
its  present  490  pupil  capacity  to  670  (future  esti¬ 
mate).  Constructed  at  a  cost  of  $822,778,  the 
building  has  37,323  square  feet  of  area  and  con¬ 


tains  a  gymnasium-auditorium  unit  which  serves 
other  schools  in  the  area. 

Facilities  provided  include  14  classrooms,  a  7- 
room  administration-medical-dental  suite,  self-con¬ 
tained  kindergarten  and  primary  rooms,  outdoor 
play  areas  and  provisions  for  audio-visual  equipment 
and  programs. 
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Ric-wiL  is  indeed  proud  to  be  a  part  of  the  Lmton  High  School 
Project.  All  of  the  firms  participating  in  the  annual  awards  are 
to  be  congratulated  and  encouraged  in  promoting  better  design 
of  educational  buildings.  For  over  49  years  Ric-wiL  has  supplied 
the  distribution  piping  systems  for  educational  buildings  through 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  many  foreign  countries.  These 
piping  systems  have  proved  to  be  the  finest  in  Thermal  efficiency 
and  mechanical  strength.  Complete  information  is  available  on 
the  many  types  of  systems.  Write,  wire  or  phone  for  literature. 


School  Exocwtivo  ond  Educcrtionol  Businost  Magozinot  onnuot  oword  for 
Architoctwrol  ond  Enginooring  oxcollonco.  linton  High  School,  Schonoctody, 
Now  York. 


Quality  Piping  Systems  .  •  . 

.  .  .  of  Exceptionally  High  Thermal  Efficiency 
SINCE  1910 


P.MA...cAT<o  INSULATED  PIPING  SYSTEMS 


Architects:  Perkins  and  Will; 

Ryder  &  Link 
Coniulting  Engineer; 

E.  R.  Gritschke 

Contractor;  Tougher  Plumbing 
&  Heating  Co. 


Ric-wiL 

was  specified  and  installed 
for  the  underground  piping  system 


See  our 
catalog  in  Sweets 


OVERVIEW 


at  Award  Winning  Linton  High  SrhooL., 


predictions 
and  portents 
in  education 

by  Walter  D .  Cocicing 


SEE  IT.  AS  I  SEE  IT. 


'±1  33S  I  SV  ’XI  33S 


(ioniprchensive  federal  support  legislation  will  not 
he  enacted  hy  the  Congress  at  the  1959  sessions. 

WjM  However,  wUhin  ten  years  such  lep’islation  will  be 
passed  and  people  (present  opponents  and  support¬ 
ers  alike  \  will  wonder  what  all  the  shootinft  was 
about. 

The  numl>er  of  operating  school  districts  will  di¬ 
minish  from  the  present  49.(MK)  to  around  40.000 
hy  19f»9. 

The  merit  rating  salary  principle  will  be  more  and 
more  accepted  in  the  years  ahead. 

Kx|)erimcntal  research  in  education  will  he  stepped 
up  greatly  during  the  l‘>f)0’s. 

Husiness  and  industry  will  continue  to  increase  and 
broaden  their  already  vast  programs  of  edueation 
in  the  next  25  years. 

The  use  of  automation  particularly  in  business  of¬ 
fices  of  schcxds  and  colleges  will  be  intensified  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  ten  years. 

The  development  in  student  housing  by  colleges  in 
the  next  few  years  will  be  the  planning  and  con¬ 
struction  of  greatly  improved  housing  for  married 
students. 

The  centralized  kitchen  will  come  more  and  more 
into  use  in  s<hool  systems  and  colleges.  Efficiency 
and  economy  will  he  the  chief  reasons  for  its 
acceptance. 


m  Size  of  classes  or  groups  of  students  in  high  schools 
and  colleges  will  cease  to  follow  a  set  pattern.  Size 
will  be  determined  primarily  by  the  nature  of  the 
activity  and  the  ability  of  the  instructor. 

The  growth  and  development  of  junior  or  com¬ 
munity  colleges  will  mark  the  next  great  organiza¬ 
tional  advance  in  education. 

Television  will  really  begin  to  find  a  definite  place 
in  educational  usage  during  the  next  ten  years. 
Many  of  the  claims  now  urged  for  use  of  tele¬ 
vision  will  go  by  the  boards,  yeic  and  sounder  uses 
will  be  found. 

Citizen  committee  activities  will  be  restudied  in  the 
years  ahead  and  more  realistic  uses  will  he  made 
of  them. 

.Schools  and  colleges  rather  generally  will  extend  the 
school  year  while  at  the  same  time  broadening  the 
scope  of  their  programs. 

The  AASA  will  be  disturbed  by  its  new  membership 
policy.  It  will  he  a  hotly  debated  issue  and  many 
proposals  to  amend  it  will  he  advanced. 

State  defMirtments  of  education  in  the  next  decade 
will  increasingly  devote  their  attention  to  service 
and  research  activities.  Emphasis  on  regulatory 
enforcement  provisions  will  lessen. 

Walter  D.  Cocking’s  "As  I  See  It"  column  of  the  last  1 5 
years  will  appear  as  a  regular  feature  of  OVERVIEW,  However, 
it  will  take  the  new  form  of  predictions. 
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UP-RIGHT  ANNOUNCES  A  NEW  WORK  PLATFORM 


...telescoping  aluminum 
structure  for  overhead 
spot  maintenance 


Lightweight,  rapidly  assembled  by 
one  man.  Extends  instantly  for  reach¬ 
ing  heights  up  to  30  ft.  Telescopes 
for  rolling  under  trusses  and  other 
obstacles.  Adjustable  legs  for  uneven 
floors  or  stairways. 


Separatei  easily  Into  3  com¬ 
ponents  for  convenient  stor- 
H*  or  transportation^. 


Roils  through  doorways  .  .  .  only  29- 
wide,  telescopes  and  folds  down. 


Bridges  over  auditorium  seats. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

UP-RIGHT 

SCAFFOLDS 


WRITE  TO  UP  RIGHT  SCAFFOLDS  • 


UP  RIGHT  SCAFFOLDS 


DEPT.  172.  1013  PARDEE  ST.,  BERKELEY,  CALIF.  • 


OVERVIEW 


■  y  i 

iT  ^  n 

^  A  Jk 

From  his  desk.  Dr.  J.  C.  Witter,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Caney,  Kansas,  is  in  instant  two-way  conversation  with  teachers. 


For  schools  with  low-budget  problems 


Portable  amplifier  and  loudspeakers  provide  P.  A. 
facilities  for  the  auditorium,  gym  and  athletic 
field  .  .  .  including  announcements  to  spectators. 


Executone  provides  complete 
communications,  classroom  privacy 


Caney,  Kansas,  schools  get  all  the  many  features  of 
expensive  console  sound  systems  with  simplified,  low- 
cost  Executone  intercom.  This  inexpensive,  all¬ 
purpose  system  saves  time  and  energy  for  teachers 
and  principal,  increases  administrative  efficiency. 
Schoolwide  announcements  can  be  made  from  the 
principal’s  desk.  School  programs,  recorded  music, 
speeches,  special  events,  emergency  dismissals,  every 
form  of  sound  system  transmission  can  reach  all 
school  areas,  as  well  as  individual  classrooms. 

You  get  these  p|^  advantages  with  Executone: 

•  Lower  Cost— Expensive  console  features  now  possible 
with  new  simplified  wiring  circuit. 

•  Easy  to  Operate— No  complicated,  confusing  control 
panels. 

•  Easily  Installed  in  existing  schools.  In  new  construc¬ 
tion,  additional  savings  possible  on  wiring. 

•  Small  Initial  Investment— Starting  with  intercom, 
schools  can  add  sound  system  features  as  required. 

•  Space  Saving— Principal’s  compact  control  station 
needs  only  small  fraction  of  space  required  by  console. 


Mora  time  for  teaching!  Teachers  like  the  system.  It 

saves  them  stepis,  time  and  energy _ so  students  benefit, 

too!  Find  out  what  Caney  schools  have  learned  .  .  .  how 
Executone  School  Intercom  can  improve  your  school  ad¬ 
ministration.  Just  send  coupon  for  more  information. 

fjSeuteae 

SCHOOL  COMMUNICATION  SYSTEMS 

ManufactUTfTs  of  School-to-Home  telephone  equipment  for  skt4t-tns 

r  EXECUTONE.  INC.,  Dept.  D- 15  ~| 

I  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  ■ 

j  Without  obligation  please  send:  ! 

I  □  Complete  details  on  Caney  Schools’  I 

I  communication  set-up  I 

j  □  Other  free  descriptive  literature.  i 

I  □  Name  of  local  representative.  ! 

I  Name _  J 

j  School - -  - - — _ — _  j 

j  Address  I 

I  City _  _  Zone _ State  _ _  | 

I _ I 

In  Canada— 771  Bartlett  Ave.,  Toronto 
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Lawrence  Derthick 
Off-The-Job 

Lawrence  Gridley  Derthick.  the 
I  nited  States  Commissioner  of  edu¬ 
cation,  is  a  man  who  has  always  ^i\en 
his  fullest  time  and  attention  to  the 
job  at  hand.  And  \\e  has  learned  to 
take  his  relaxation  where  he  finds  it. 
Right  now  his  main  recreation  is  to 
drive  to  and  from  his  office  through 
Washington's  Rock  Creek  F*ark.  He 
makes  the  trip  during  off-hours  to 
avoid  traffic:  before  eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning  and  after  six  or  seven  in 
the  evening. 

Saturday  evenings  he  sometimes 
watches  a  television  program  of  the 
“escape”  type.  It  may  be  “Perr\ 
Mason,”  “Have  (»un.  Will  Travel” 
or  “Gunsmoke.”  His  reading  is  mostly 
on  his  favorite  subject  -schools  in 


this  countr\  and  throughout  the 
world — hut  when  he  is  travelling  he 
enjoys  reading  the  magazines  offered 
in  the  plane's  magazine  rack. 

His  speaking  engagements  through¬ 
out  the  country  sometimes  offer  an 
opportunity  for  an  extra-curricular 
thumbnail  vacation.  This  June  he  had 
one  <»f  these  “quick-ones.”  he  remem¬ 
bers  fondly.  Before  a  Monday  s|>eak- 
ing  engagement  at  the  .Annual  Con¬ 
ference  of  Maine  .School  Adminis¬ 
trators,  he  spent  a  week-end  in  the 
rugged  northern  part  of  the  state. 
W  ith  a  small  party,  he  flew  to  an  is«>- 
latcd  lake  where  there  was  plenty  of 
good  fishing  and  plenty  of  good  talk. 

The  pattern  of  work-with-fun  and 
fun-w  ith-work  goes  hack  20  years  for 
Dr.  Derthick  and  his  family,  (wife 
and  three  children*.  When  he  was 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville,  lennessee  schools,  he  initiated 
a  program  based  on  his  feeling  that 
■■|*eople  who  work  together  should 
also  play  together — some.”  Out  of 
season,  he  would  arrange  to  rent  a 
camp  or  resort  hotel  some  70  or  RO 
miles  from  Nashville,  hire  cooks  and 
housekee})ers  and  simply  announce 
that  a  week-end  or  week-long  house 
party  was  available  to  those  who 
wanted  to  take  advantage  of  it.  He 
recalls  that  no  invitations  were  ever 
issued  to  specific  people,  hut  that  the 
quota  was  always  filled  quickly. 

“We’d  work  together  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  then  have  fun  the  rest  of  the 
day,”  he  explained.  “Teachers  and 
staff  members  who  had  always  made 


their  friends  outside  of  the  s<hools 
found  out  that  they  had  some  prett\ 
nice  cit-workers.  I,asting  friendships 
and  even  some  marriages  came  from 
those  parties." 

When  Dr.  Derthick  went  to  (Chatta¬ 
nooga.  Tennessee  as  superintendent 
of  schools  in  1942.  the  family  con¬ 
tinued  the  habit  of  going  to  resort 
areas  out  of  season.  The\  were  one 
of  a  group  <)f  families  who,  year 
after  year,  moved  into  a  ymca  camp 
after  the  boys  left.  Again,  Dr.  Der- 
thi«k  recalls  the  warm  friendships 
and  the  good  fellowship  which  devel- 
o|je<l  from  these  vacations. 

Another  asswiation  he  rec  alls  from 
the  years  in  (Chattanooga  is  the* 
Thursday  Night  Club.  This  was  a 
group  several  ministers,  industrial¬ 
ists.  and  attorneys  —of  men  who  met 
every  month  in  each  others’  homes 
to  talk  things  over.  At  this  time.  Dr. 
Derthick  was  also  active  in  Kiwanis. 
Roy  Scouts  and  (»irl  Scouts  and  the 
YMCA.  In  Nashville,  he  played  golf, 
but  somehow,  the  clubs  began  to 
gather  dust  after  he  became  a  su|)er- 
intendent  c»f  schools. 

Sight-seeing  in  Bavaria 
American-style 

In  Bavaria,  too,  where  Dr.  Der¬ 
thick  was  (Chief  of  the  Education 
Branch.  Office  of  Military  Govern¬ 
ment.  for  1.5  months  in  194R-49,  the 
Derthick  family  found  a  recreation 
pattern  which  added  to  their  way  of 
life.  As  usual,  it  was  horn  of  neces- 
rontinued  on  page  lOH 
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A  complete  new  line!  Rugged  quadratic  tubing,  trim,  neat 
lines  in  colorful  additons  to  today’s  living  classroom! 
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(Series  1420  instructor’s  Desk) 


Series  800 
Arm  Chair 


Series  1420  v 
(Teacher  s  Side)  r 


The  Executive  Touch 


A  two-pedestal  consultation 


type  desk  with  recessed  privacy 


panel  permits  student  to  sit 


comfortably  opposite  instruc 


tor.  Center  drawer  and  locking 


pedestal  drawers  faced  with 


plastic  to  match  30"  x  60"  top. 


Deep  file  drawer  in  each  ped 


estal.  Shown  with  Series  800 


Senes  1410 
(Teacher's  Side) 


Arm  Chair. 


for  complete  color-illustrated  catalog  write: 

american  desk  manufacturing  co, 


temple^  texas 


UADRALINE 

by  american  desk 


Interesting 
Grouping 
Arrangements! 


The  Series  1600  Rectangular  Table. 

An  outstanding,  all-purpose  table  for  your  library,  class¬ 
room,  conference  room,  cafeteria.  Available  with  or 
without  book  compartments. 


Use  Mobile  Quadraline  Tables 
singly  —  in  groups  to  cooperate 
with  all  class  activities!  A  full 
10"  height  range  from  21" 
through  30"  accomplished  with 
two  leg  sizes  —  each  leg  size  ad- 
justs  in  a  5"  height  range.  Tops 
are  pencil-proof,  scratch  and 
heat  resistant,  with  full  li/4" 
solid  core,  edge-banded  with 
plastic  to  match  top. 


(Series  1700 
Round  Table) 


◄  (Series  1900 
Trapezoidal  Table) 


(Series  1800  w 
Half-Round  Table)  r 


Standard  Metal  Colore : 
Mint  Green,  Sea  Blue, 
Coppertone,  Miat  Gray. 


For  Competent  Assistance,  Complete  Details,  Contact _ 

for  complete  color-Uluetrated  catalog  write: 

american  desk  manufacturing  co.  temple^  texas 


HILLYARD  FLOOR  CARE 
saves  half  the  Labor! 


DON’T  PLAY  HIDE-and-SEEK 
once  over  gets  it  with 


ith  DUST..  . 

HIL;TONE 


SUPER 


Super  Hil-Tone  has  a  special  property  (called 
AD-SORPTIVE  action)  which  attracts  and  holds 
dirt.  After  you  sweep,  a  thin  protective  film  is 
left  on  the  floor.  This  film  attracts  particles  of 
Rerm  laden  dust  as  they  are  brought  in.  holds 
them  much  as  a  magnet  holds  nails. 

Superior  attraction  of  Super  Hil-Tone  in  the 
.sweeping  mop  draws  up  all  these  particles,  quick 
and  clean.  Sweeping  does  not  stir  up  dust.  None 
settles  back  on  the  swept  floor.  Daily  dust-up  is 
fast,  simple,  thorough.  The  mop  literally  glides 
over  the  surface — no  drag,  no  fatigue. 

Th«  Hillyard  "MaintainMr  shows  you  how  to  toko  odvontogo 
of  tnodorn  lobor-soving  trootmont  tochniquos  ond  short  cuts. 

tHo's  your  own  troingd  floor  coro  spociolist, 
"On  Your  Staff,  Not  Your  Payroll” 


And — Super  Hil-Tone’s  non-oily  film  left  after 
sweeping  actually  protects  the  floor’s  finish, 
makes  it  last  longer — helps  bring  out  to  the  full 
the  rich,  natural  sheen  of  the  flooring  and  its 
fini.sh. 

The  big  opportunity  to  save  money  in  floor  care 
is  NOT  in  the  pennies  spent  for  materials.  Rather, 
it’s  in  the  dollars  that  go  for  labor.  Super  Hil- 
Tone  can  help  you  save  real  money,  by  making 
sweeping  a  “walk-over”.  Here  is  still  another 
proof  of  the  axiom.  Economy  in  floor  mainte¬ 
nance  never  comes  from  cheap  materials. 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


HILLYARD,  St.  Jesaph,  Me. 

Q  PleoM  Mnd  me  full  informotion  on  how  to  save  money 
in  floor  twtepirtg. 

G  Please  hove  the  Hillyard  Mointoineer  moke  o  FREE  Survey 
and  recomrY>end  treatments  for  my  floors. 


Name 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MO 

USA. 

Pauak,  N.  J. 

Sen  Jete,  Celif. 


Firm  or  Institution 


Addrtts 


BrotKhei  ortd  WorehouM  Stockt  in  Principal  Citie* 
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sity.  They  wanted  to  see  Europe,  and 
found  their  Chattanooga  Ford  was 
the  best  family-type  transportation. 
They  did  encounter  one  slight  burden 
to  the  vacati»»n-on-w  heels  -it  w  as  dif¬ 
ficult  to  buy  food  as  they  drove 
through  the  c(»untryside.  Dr.  Der- 
thick  explains  this  by  saying  “it 


was  before  currency  reform.”  Since 
three  children  get  hungry  at  regular 
intervals,  they  would  pack  a  basket 
of  provisions  and  cook  by  the  side 
of  the  road  as  they  found  a  spot 
which  appealed  to  them.  Thus  they 
really  “saw”  Europe's  off-the-heaten 
track  spots. 


•  DELUXE  PREMIUM  SEATS 
•STANDARD  EZ-A-WAY  SEATS 
•OMEGA  ELECTRIC  DRIVE 


A  TURN 
,,OP  A  KEY 
OPENS  AND 
CLOSES  THE 
BLEACHERS 


THE  LAST 


WORD  IN 


OMFORT 

APACITY 

ONVBBENCE 


may  Miect  caltn  far  tke  backs  aad 
scats  ta  karaicniie  sritk  tke  lyaiaasiaai 
seta*.  Seats  aak  back  rest  pa<s  *rf  18” 
fean  rakker. 

WRITE  OR  WIRE— far  ceaiRletc  Retaili, 
erfiaears  iraaints  aaO  specikeatieas  far 
year  rcRaireaicnts 


Here  is  a  combination  with  Berlin  DELUXE  EZ-A-WAY  Fold¬ 
ing  Bleachers  that  provide  maximum  comfort  for  premium 
seats,  the  standard  EZ-A-WAY  seats  and  the  OMEGA  Electric 
Drive  .  .  .  truly  the  last  word  in  comfort,  capocity  and  con¬ 
venience.  Easy  and  simple  operation  .  .  .  any  school  personnel 
can  operate  it  and  it  is  reliable  and  safe  in  its  operation 
.  .  .  nothing  to  get  out  of  order — no  maintenance.  Specify 
Berlin  Combination  Bleachers  for  the  maximum  in  seating 
efficiency  and  comfort. 


SELECT 

COLORS 


harmonize 


th  your 
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BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO. 

BERLIN,  WISCONSIN 

A  Division  of  Consolidated  Foundries 
And  Manufacturing  Corp. 


An  invitation  to  spend  a  week  at 
an  Oregon  conference  gave  the  family 
the  opportunity  to  see  their  own 
country  this  same  way.  “We  break¬ 
fasted  beside  the  Mississippi,  we 
lunched  at  the  edge  of  the  Graml 
('anyon,  and  had  many  restful  meals 
in  quiet  and  beautiful  spots  along  the 
roads  in  America,”  Dr.  Derthick 
muses  in  recalling  this  trip,  fie  added 
that  this  was  before  the  super-high¬ 
ways  stretched  from  coast-to-coast. 

Perhaps  one  reason  that  Dr.  Der¬ 
thick  has  found  no  need  for  a  spot 
of  his  own  “to  get  away  from  it  all" 
is  that  his  real  hobby  is  getting  to 
know  people.  Since  IQ.S.'f,  wheti  he 
was  president  of  the  .\merican  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  School  Administrat<yrs,  Dr. 
Derthick  has  travelled  between  7l>-80 
thousand  miles  a  year  in  the  I  nited 
States,  most  of  it  by  plane  and  h\ 
drive-it-yourself  rented  automobiles. 

He  has  made  friends  in  every  part 
of  the  country  with  whom  he  corre¬ 
sponds.  The  letters  are  lengthy  and 
are  frequently  dictated  as  he  flies  or 
waits  for  a  doctor's  or  dentist’s  ap¬ 
pointment.  When  he  is  within  local 
telephone  distance  of  his  office,  he 
calls  and  gives  the  letter  to  a  secre¬ 
tary  over  the  telephone.  On  trips,  a 
portable  dictating  machine  is  a  stand¬ 
ard  piece  of  equipment. 

Once  the  correspondence  has  been 
answered,  he  often  turns  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  finding  out  about  his  fellow 
travellers.  “1  like  to  ask  lots  of  (jues- 
tions,”  he  says,  “and  f  always  hear 
interesting  answers.  Pe«iple  like  to 
talk  af)out  their  work  and  they  usu¬ 
ally  tell  you  about  the  bright  side, 
the  interesting  things  they  do.  There 
are  lots  of  careers  which  attract  me 
when  1  hear  of  them,  but  not  really.” 

Dr.  Derthick's  secretaries  and  his 
office  staff  say  they  have  never  had  a 
boss  with  such  genuine  interest  in 
them  as  people,  and  this  interest  ex¬ 
tends  to  their  families.  He  likes  to 
pay  what  he  calls  “pastoral  <  alls”  to 
the  homes  of  his  staff  and  tries  t(k 
make  such  a  call  soon  after  the\  have 
joined  his  office  family. 

Asked  what  he  does  when  he  has  a 
free  day,  he  answered  that  they  are 
few,  but  that  when  he  does  have  one, 
his  schedule  may  run  like  this. 

He  wakens  early,  because  he  finds 
continued  on  page  III 
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neids  new 
cutters  . 


way 


Stretch  those  surplus  school  budget  funds...r;ie 


"LIKE-NEW”  PENCIL  SHARPENERS 
AT  A  60%  SAVINGS  TO  YOU!  , - 


H«lp  classroom  officioncy.  Cut  down  tho  traffic  to  tho  sharponer.  Koop  the 
students  in  their  seats  doing  neater  work,  better  work.  Replace  those  worn 
cutterhead  assemblies  and  even  keep  reserves  on  hand... 


HIRE’S  WHAT  YOU  SET 


Ntw  ranr-sharp 
CHttars. 

New  haavy-duty 
CHttsr  fraae.  ^ 


Replace  your 
worn  cutterhead 
assemblies... 


KNERiU.  OFFICES;  LOS  MMELES.  CALIFOIIIIU  •  FACTORIES;  ROCKFORfi,  HllllOIS  •  TORONTO.  CANADA 


PRECISION  SHARPENERS 
AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 
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NO  TOOLS  NEEDED! 

It  takes 

bat  ten  secands  ts  chanfc  asscnblies! 


INCREASE  CLASSROOM 
EFFICIENCY 


MttwtRCtRfoS  srS  sMppsS  frwi  RoskfSfOf  HI* 

WHio  for  yoor  froo  copy  of  Apcco's 
1fS9  niU  UM  sdiool  Botirfof, 


r*  — —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — — 
I  APSCO  PRODUCTS.  INC.  (MiliRf 

'  P.O.  Sm  S40,  Htwrly  Hills.  Calif.  aSSrats) 
CattartMaS  raalacaaiaat  aiakas  saata. 

Plaata  saaS  m»  pricas  aaS  Satallt. 

Tka  aaaia  af  ey  Sckaal  Sapply  Oistrikatar  it 


PILOT  ISSUE 


Did  you  know  you  could  get  “like-new” 
Apsco  pencil  sharpeners  for  less  than  a 
dollar  and  a  half  each?  Sound  crazy?  It 
isn’t.  It's  simply  smart  budget  stretching. 

Whether  your  Apsco  sharpeners  are  two 
years  old  or  50  years  old,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  replace  the  cutterhead  assemblies  and 
they're  good  as  new!  These  assemblies  con¬ 
tain  all  the  wearing  parts,  so  why  go  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  replacing  entire 
machines  unnecessarily? 


Why  keep  students  hopping  up  and 
down  during  class  to  chew  up  their 
pencils  in  a  worn  sharpener,  when 
the  machine  can  be  made  “like-new” 
for  such  a  trivial  cost? 

Here’s  a  chance  to  use  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  to  do  a  lot  of  good,  and  save  a 
great  many  dollars  for  buying  addi¬ 
tional  new  e^ipment  later.  Sm  your 
N.S.S.E.A.  Distributor  about  Apsco 
cutterhead  assemblies  or,  more  sim¬ 
ply,  clip  and  check  the  coupon  below. 


New  bcanni  shaft. 

Ntw  ptiHt  step. 
Frish  iHbrieatitH. 


New  SLANT-NKKDLE  Deluxe (“-104). ..finest  straiglit- 
stitching  machine  for  eifry  tyj)e  of  fabric  from  gossamer- 
light  sheers  to  bulky  coatings.  Great  variety  of  easy-to-use 
attachments  for  supplementary  work. 


.New  SL.\NT-()-.MATIC  Special  (#40J) . . .  lets  you 
do  straight  stitching  and  a  variety  of  zigzag  and  decorative 
stitches.  Comes  with  a  set  of ‘■‘FASUKXN*  Discs”  for  addi¬ 
tional  decorative  stitches. 


^  Famous  SLA\T-0-MATI(i*  ()f401)  .  .  .  greatest  all- 
purfjose  machine  ever  made  . .  .  simplest  to  ojierate!  To 
do  buttonholes,  decorative  stitches,  sew  on  buttons,  blind- 
stitch  hems  without  attachments,  just  “tune”  the  knob. 

Special  prices  to  schools. 


The  perfect  series  for  classroom  use! 

Fixed  bobbin  case  •  Elasy -threading  drop-in  Ixtbbin 
•  Needles,  bobbins,  other  parts  interchangeable  • 
Needle  slants  toward  operator  •  Ciear  motor  drive 
for  no-stall  stitching  •  Built-in  threading  chart  on 
each  machine  •  “On  call”  maintenance  service  • 
Simplest  for  schcjol  operation  •  (Choice  of  space¬ 
saving  desk  cabinets  •  Rugged  construction. 

l-to-5  ratio 

Classrorjin  ex|>erience  indicates  a  good  ratio  of  zig¬ 
zag  to  straight-stitching  machines  is  one  to  live. 
Students  learn  everything  that  a  straight-stitching 
machine  can  do  and  have  some  ex|>erience  on  the 
latest  automatic  zigzag  equipment. 


For  details  write  to  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
Education  Department,  149  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 


Listed  in  vour  phone  book  under 
SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

*A  Trademark  of  THE  SINGER  MANUEACTURINC  CO. 
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it  difficult  to  sleep  when  the  sun  is 
out.  After  breakfast,  he  spends  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  hours  working  l)ecause  this 
makes  his  next  regular  working  day  I 
easier.  Then  he  takes  time  to  read  I 
newspa|)ers  thoroughly  hut  at  a  lei-  | 
surely  pace.  He  also  likes  to  read 
news  magazines.  ' 

Sometime  during  the  day  he  finds 
time  to  make  one  or  more  of  his  “pas¬ 
toral”  calls.  In  the  evening,  which  he 
likes  to  spend  at  home,  he  and  Mrs. 
Derthick  prohahly  have  dinner  guests, 
and  he  may  have  purchased  the  tur-  | 
key  for  the  meal  on  his  way  to  work  I 
the  day  before. 

Some  of  his  three  children  now 
grown  and  with  families  of  their  i 
own  may  visit,  or  his  father  may  be 
a  house  guest.  Dr.  Henry  Derthick. 
President  Emeritus  of  Milligan  Col-  , 
lege  and  now  86  vears  old.  shares  his 
son’s  interest  in  people.  He  c«)unsels 
students  in  schools  throughout  east¬ 
ern  Tennessee  weekdays,  preaches  in 
church  on  Sundays,  and  pursues  his 
hobby  of  sending  young  people 
through  college  as  always.  At  present, 
the  elder  Dr.  Derthick  has  four  stu- 
<lents  for  whom  he  has  taken  respon¬ 
sibility.  and  these  are  but  the  latest 
in  a  series  of  students  who  owe  their 
chame  for  higher  education  to  his 
interest  and  support. 

Asked  if  there  was  any  place  he 
had  visited  in  his  professional  travels 
to  which  he  would  like  to  return  as  a 
plain  tourist.  Dr.  Derthick  gave  a 
characteristic  reply: 

“There  are  many,  many  places  in 
the  United  States  where  I'd  like  to 
l>e  suj)erintendent  of  schools.  And  I'd 
like  to  see  Bavaria  again.  It's  a  l>eau- 
tiful  country;  the  grass  grows  to  the 
edge  of  the  roads  so  it’s  just  like 
driving  through  a  golf  course.  I  want 
to  see  what's  happened  there,  and  I 
know  my  job  will  take  me  bai:k  to 
that  part  of  the  world  sometime.” 

Dr.  Derthick  likes  to  quote  part  of 
the  prayer  he  heard  in  a  Tennessee 
church:  “Oh  Lord,  prop  us  up  on  our 
loanin'  sides.”  We  know  what  his 
“leanin’  side”  is — he  feels  that  he  has 
never  found  anything  off  his  job  half 
so  interesting  as  the  job  itself. 


Building  a  new  library?  .  .  .  modernizing  the  old  one?  .  .  .  adding 
new  shelf  space?  Pick  a  color  for  your  cases . . .  pick  Deluxe  library 
shelving  in  color . . .  and  those  somber  stacks  will  come  to  life! 

Only  Deluxe  shelving  combines  all  these  advantages: 

•  a  wide  choice  of  color— (Sandalwood,  Mist  Green, 
Canyon  Ch>ral,  Office  Gray)— 142  other  colors  avail¬ 
able  to  your  specifications  at  slight  additional  cost. 

•  Chem-a-Ck)te*  baked  enamel  finish— lasts  a  lifetime 

•  Modem  design  with  distinctive  styling 

•  Open  or  closed-back  sections 

'The  netveil  development— phoephatized,  ehemieal  undereoating 

Choose  the  ideal  setting  for  your  books:  ask  for  Deluxe  shelving  in 
color.  Free  catalog  on  request. 


OtLUXK  METAL  FURNITURE  CO.,  WARREN,  RA.,  A  division  of  Roysl  MsUI  ManuMurIng  Co. 

World's  largost  manufactursr  of  boltlost  stool  sholving  products  DM-B*-e4 
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Looking  for  quality, . .  easy  maintenance . . .  sensible  prices! 

LOOK  to  LLOYD  FOR  ALL  YOUR  FURNITURE  NEEDS! 


DD-7018 


VD-7019 


r/4 


NT-7023 


B-7024 


SES 


HB-7025 


DD  7022 


DD-7015 


Complete  motel  and  hotel  line,  constructed  of 
welded  metal  frames  and  high  pressure  plastic  laminate 
tops,  sides  and  drawer  fronts.  Variety  of  case  pieces  and 
matching  units  available  as  shown  above. 


Lloyd  round  tubular 
stool  loungo  chair. 
Runner  base,  reversible 
and  removable  cushions. 


Lloyd  round  tubu*  Lloyd  square  tubular  stool  hi¬ 
lar  steel  stacking  back  chair  comes  in  lustrous 
chairs  for  easy  stor-  satin  chrome  or  your  choice 
age  and  space  saving,  of  harmonizing  enamel  finishes. 


Lloyd  desk  and  chair  sot.  Plastic 
desk  top,  sides  and  drawer  fronts 
in  woodgrained  pattern.  Chair 
is  especially  designed  to  match. 


Lloyd  now  offers  you  the  longest  line  of  commercial  furniture  available 
on  the  market  today— a  complete  group  of  motel  and  hotel  gtiest  room 
furniture;  round  and  square  tubular  steel  chairs,  settees,  desks,  oc¬ 
casional  tables,  gang  chairs,  stacking  chairs,  restaurant  and  tavern 
tables,  stools,  luggage  racks,  hat  and  coat  racks,  couches.  Look  to  Lloyd 
for  the  finest  in  craftsmanship— specialists  in  steel  and  plastic  furniture 
for  over  thirty  years.  For  more  information,  write  Lloyd  Manufacturing 
Company,  Dept.  980,  Menominee,  Michigan. 


Lloyd 


a  divition  of  Heywood-Wakefield 
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Two  men,  working  together,  form  efficient  team 
for  applying  teal  or  flnith.  The  Multi-Cleon  Method 
permits  efficient,  labor-saving  techniques. 


How  to  choose  the  best  finish 
for  your  gymnasium  floor 


Floor  is  steel  wooled  and  mopped  after  seating; 
also  between  coats  of  MuHi-Cleon  Gym  Finish. 


Gome  lines  are  painted  in  after  floor  is  sealed, 
but  before  Multi-Clean  Gym  Finish  is  applied. 


Here  are  important  qualities  you 
should  insist  on  when  you  select  a 
finish  for  your  gymnasium  floor  .  . . 

It  must  be  smooth,  tough,  elastic, 
light-colored,  non-slippery,and  resist¬ 
ant  to  scuffing  and  rubber  marks. 

It  must  possess  high  gloss,  yet  per¬ 
mit  a  minimum  glare.  It  must  be  fast 
playing  and  should  be  approved  by 
the  Maple  Flooring  Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Multi-Clean  Gym  Finish  excells 
in  all  these  respects  and  also  offers 
unusual  economy. 

Why  it  saves  you  money 

Because  it  contains  40%  non-vola¬ 
tile  materials,  Multi-Clean  Gym 
Finish  used  with  Multi-Clean  Pen¬ 
etrating  Sealer  accomplishes  as 
much  with  3  coats  as  ordinary  gym 


finishes  do  in  4! 

The  Multi-Clean  Method  is  a 
complete,  scientific  floor  care  pro¬ 
gram  which  calls  for  the  right  mate¬ 
rials,  the  right  equipment,  and  the 
right  technique. 

New  film  explains  Method 

It  is  described  in  detail  in  a  color 
film  strip  with  sound,  “Installation, 
Finishing,  and  Maintenance  of  Gym¬ 
nasium  Floors’’ 

For  informational  literature  telling 
how  you  can  rejuvenate  your  gym 
floor  or  for  free  film  show¬ 
ing,  see  your  local  Multi- 
Clean  Distributor  ...  or 
write  Multi-Clean  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  St.  Paul  16, 
Minnesota.  You’ll  be  un¬ 
der  no  obligation. 


MULTI-aEAN  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Dept.  SE-59-69 

Si.  Paul  16,  Minnesota 

r~l  Please  send  information  on  the  Multi-Clean 
Method  for  finishing  Gymnasium  Floors. 

□  I  would  like  to  see  the  film  on  "Installation, 
Finishing,  and  Maintenance  of  Gymnasium 
Floors". 

C  Please  send  detailed  information  on  the  scien¬ 
tific  Multi-Clean  Method  for  maintaining 
other  type  floors,  (specify  type)-.  _ 


MULTI-CLEAN 


Nome 


Address 
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What  dues  a  iiewspaperniati  tliink  uf 
the  job  schools  are  doing  in  public 
relations  through  the  newspaper 
media?  We  asked  David  Starr,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Long  Island  Daily- 
Press  to  give  us  his  ideas  on  this  topic 
by  answering  some  questions  of  ours. 


\^e  chose  Mr.  Starr  for  two  reasons; 
first,  the  columns  of  his  paper  report 
the  news  from  over  2(K)  public  school 
districts,  from  private  schools  and 
from  four  colleges.  Our  second  rea¬ 
son  for  choosing  him  is  equally  im¬ 
portant:  he  is  a  man  who  has  not 


hesitated  to  support  educational  proj¬ 
ects  in  the  news  and  editorial  col¬ 
umns  of  his  paper  and  has  worked 
actively  as  an  individual  in  his  own 
community  for  better  schools. 

Here  are  his  suggestions  for  work¬ 
ing  effectively  with  the  press. 


School  Press  Relations— A  Newspaperman's  Impressions 


What  <lo  you  think  is  the 

•  weakest  phase  of  educa¬ 
tion's  communications  with  the 
public? 

The  planning.  Too  few  peo- 

*  pie  in  this  field  plan  a  step- 
by-step  campaign:  they  just  meet 
each  crisis  as  it  develops,  (iood 
public  relations  is  tbc  result  of  a 
cumulative  effort,  ^ou  must  plan  a 
complete  campaign  with  a  beginning, 
a  middle  and  an  end.  Instead,  matn 
schools  seem  to  be  fighting  a  series 
of  unrelated  battles  without  thinking 
of  long-range  objectives  and  tbe  total 
picture  of  one  school  in  relation  to 
the  community. 

Then  you  think  all  types 
•  of  educational  institu¬ 
tions  should  have  a  staff  public 
relations  expert? 

A  They  need  the  services  of 
*  some  persons  who  are  masters 
in  communication  techniques.  But 
public  relations  policy  must  be  tbe 
responsibility  and  constant  concern  of 
tbe  highest  administrative  level:  the 
superintendent  and  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  a  school  district,  tbe  president 
and  board  of  directors  for  a  college. 
The  administrators  of  any  school 


know  the  public  is  reallj  their  boss. 
They  should  always  know  how  their 
boss  feels  about  what  the\  are  doing. 

^  hat  do  you  think  is  the 

•  basis  of  good  public  rela¬ 
tions? 

\lwa\s  be  completely  candid 

*  and  tell  the  whole  story.  Mu¬ 
tual  trust  must  be  the  foundation 
of  good  public  relations  and  this 
comes  from  constant  prcjof  that  noth¬ 
ing  is  being  withheld.  1  deal  with 
the  public  day-in  and  day-out  on  a 
nickel-a-day  basis.  I  know*  they  want 
the  facts,  and  they  know  that  there 
is  a  dark  side  to  every  picture.  There 
are  still  too  many  educational  insti¬ 
tutions — both  public  and  private — 
who  want  the  newspapers  to  give  them 
space  to  tell  how  good  they  are  but 
want  to  suppress  anything  they  think 
makes  them  lofik  bad. 

How  would  you  suggest 
•  handling  ariverse  news? 

A  When  a  newspaper  prints 
*  news  of  adverse  criticism,  its 
columns  are  open  for  reply.  If  a 
student  is  involved  in  an  incident 
which  seems  to  discredit  a  school, 
the  school  has  an  opportunity  to  pre¬ 


sent  any  extenuating  circumstances. 
We  often  try  to  carry  both  sides  in 
our  first  story,  but  we  find  it  difficult 
to  get  in  touch  with  responsible  peo¬ 
ple  in  some  schools  when  our  stories 
are  being  written,  as  this  is  often 
done  late  at  night.  It  is  wise  to  es¬ 
tablish  some  channel  of  information 
open  to  newspapers  on  a  24-hour 
basis  for  just  this  reason.  Do  not  duck 
reporters  under  any  circumstances. 
Some  people  think  they  avoid  tr«»uble 
in  this  way,  but  it  is  a  mistake.  It 
leaves  an  information  vacuum  which 
is  filled  by  wild  speculations  and 
these  are  much  worse  than  the  truth. 

Du  you  think  newspapers 
•  in  general  are  pro  or  anti 
schools? 

A  Most  newspa|>ers  are  pro- 
*  education.  They  know  that 
the  higher  the  level  of  education  in 
a  community,  the  better  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  better  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  letter  the  newspa|)er.  I 
think  schools  are  an  Important  eco¬ 
nomic  asset  of  our  nation;  most  work¬ 
ing  newspapermen  I  know  share  this 
view.  We  criticize  the  shortcomings 
we  see  because  we  value  our  educa¬ 
tional  system. 
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Instantly  seals  one 
or  both  sides  of 
any  paper  «ith 
beautifying,  pro¬ 
tective  plastic  finish 


New  /VP  ECO  Office  Machine  Piastic  Seais  Any  Paper 

Adds  “ACTION  APPEAL”  to  Letters  and  Literature 
-PROTECTS  WORK  PAPERS  and  RECORDS 


A  “DO-ALL"  OFFICE  MACHINE  WITH  HUNDREDS  OF  USES  IN  EVERY  BUSINESS 


Steps  Up  Promotions 


Makes  Records  Permanent 


Rejuvenates  Old  or  Torn  Papers 


Stylud  by  Chart**  C.  Jon**  and  Ataociala* 


Dresses  Up  Papers  in  Crystal  Clear  Plastic  Finish  for 
“SPARKLE  THAT  SELLS”  and  Lifetime  Protection,  too! 


Here  is  the  eye-opening  new  office  machine  that 
is  the  talk  of  the  business  world.  And  no  wonder, 
when  you  consider  how  many  everyday  office 
jobs  have  just  been  waiting  for  the  Apeco  Ply-On 
Laminator.  It  does  everything ...  from  protect¬ 
ing  permanent  records  to  adding  sparkle  to 
sales  presentations... from  putting  the  stamp  of 
importance  on  executive  letters  to  guarding  shop 


papers  from  grease  and  dirt.  It’s  so  easy  with  the 
new  Apeco  Ply-On  Laminator!  Just  feed  the 
paper  through  and  it’s  protected  and  beautified 
with  a  sparkling  plastic  finish  that  will  never 
tear,  never  dog-ear  and  will  always  stand  out, 
impressively.  It  does  all  this  for  mere  pennies, 
well  within  the  budget  of  the  smallest  firm.  It’s 
the  mark  of  a  modem,  up-to-the-minute  office! 


.pm* 

PiAsne 


Get  the  Complete  Story  in  this 
NEW  FREE  BOOK 

Find  out  the  many  applications  for  Apeco  Laminat¬ 
ing  in  your  business  and  the  important  sales  mak¬ 
ing  and  saving  benefits  it  offers.  It  is  all  in  the  new 
free  book— 10  minutes'  reading  important  to  every 
business  executive. 


AMERICAN  PHOTOCOPY  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

2100  Dempster  Street  •  Evanston.  Illinois 


AMiRICAN  FHOTOCOFY  SOUlFMiNT  CO. 

3100  Dvmpftfsf  $t.,  Evofiftlon,  HI 

Rush  me,  without  rbliqoticn,  your  r>«  fr»» 
the  revoluticnory  new  Apeco  RIy-On 
lominotor. 
r 

Type  of 

Address _ 

City - Zone _ Stot  _ 

individwo/ _ Yrfi* 

IN  CANADA:  Apeco  of  Canada,  ltd.,  30  Dorchetter  Av< 
enue,  Toronto  1 8,  Ontario.  IN  MEXICO:  Apeco  de  Mexico 
S.A.  lenocic  Esteva  7.  Tocuboyo  1 8,  Mexico.  D.E. 
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A  continuing  series  of  distinguished  schools,  office  buildings,  churches,  hospitals  and  industrial  structures  using 


NORTON’S  PROVED  DEPENDABILITY 
DICTATED  CHOICE  OF  DOOR  CLOSERS 


OIWIItY  SEMlDi  Hya 


ARCHITECT:  HARRY  T.  MAC  DONALD.  A.I.A. 
CONTRACTOR:  STIGLBAUER  BROTHERS 


New  Senior  High  School  in  Downey,  Calif., 

Has  a  Norton  Door  Closer  on  Every  Door 

Ruggedness  is  a  prime  requisite  for  door  closers  in  any  school 
attended  by  over  2,000  students.  This  need  has  been  satisfied 
in  the  distinctive  new  Senior  High  School  at  Downey,  Calif. 
...and  also  the  new  West  Junior  High  School.  All  doors  in 
both  schools  are  equipped  with  Norton  Door  Closers.  The 
choice  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  thousands  of  Norton 
Door  Closers  are  still  in  daily  use  in  some  of  America’s  best- 
known  public  buildings  after  serving  continuously  30  years 
and  longer.  For  fully  illustrated  data  on  these  and  other 
Norton  Door  Closers,  including  important  new  models,  con¬ 
sult  the  current  Norton  catalog  #57.  Write  for  it  today. 

NORTON' 

Dept.  SE-69,  Berrien  Springs,  Michigan 


NORTON 
SURFACE- 
TYPE:  For  all 
installations  NORTON  703-N 

whereconceal-  compact  surface- 

mentisnotes-  counted  type... 

sential.  projection. 


NORTON  750:  New  corner  design 
with  conceaied  arms,  for  aii  types 
of  doors,  particuiarly  narrow-rail 
doors. 


Complete  Norton  Line  Meets 
Every  Door  Closer  Need 


NORTON  INADOR:  For 
streamlined  modern  de¬ 
sign;  available  with  (A) 
regular  arm  and  (B)  holder 
arm... 4  sizes  to  meet  all 
standard  requirementr 
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continued  from  page  114 

Do  you  have  specific  sug- 
•  gestions  for  ways  the 
schools  can  get  goo4l  newspaper 
coverage  of  their  activities? 

A  I  can’t  be  too  specific;  each 
•  paper  makes  its  own  rules. 

For  us,  we  want  news,  and  we  hope 
to  present  fresh  ideas.  Our  circu¬ 
lation  goes  into  homes  in  over  100 
school  districts,  so  we  cannot  do 
more  than  hit  the  highlights  of  each 
individual  district.  You  should  find 
out  what  each  paper  in  your  area 
wants  as  news  and  features,  who  will 
handle  this  material,  whether  the 
paper  prefers  t«>  have  its  own  report-  1 
ers  write  stories  or  wants  material  ' 
written  by  the  school's  representa-  • 
lives.  Check  to  find  out  specific  rul-  j 
ings  in  handling  news.  Here’s  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  I  mean  hy  this:  our  | 
paper  will  not  print  any  controversial 
opinion  on  a  school  bond  issue  or  a 
hoard  of  education  ele<  tion  received 
less  than  48  hours  l)efore  a  vote.  If 
we  print  one  side  on  such  a  question, 
we  want  the  other  side  to  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  answer  before  the  voters 
act.  This  is  our  own  rule,  and  there 
may  he  no  other  pa|)er  which  has 
such  a  moratorium  on  controversy. 

Since  you  ilon'l  want  to  j 
•  be  sperifir,  how  al>out  l 
some  general  rules?  ' 

A  Think  of  newspapers  and  | 
,  their  writers  as  partners,  not  | 
adversaries,  until  they  prove  other-  j 
wise.  Even  then,  try  to  make  the  | 
newspaper  your  partner.  Be  candid.  1 
If  you  have  a  valid  reason,  you  can  | 
ask  a  newspaper  to  wait  before  it  j 
prints  a  particular  story.  Most  papers  I 
will  honor  this  request  and  simply  j 
ask  that  they  be  given  first  chance  to  \ 
print  the  story  when  it  can  be  re¬ 
leased.  D«>n’t  send  us  material  as 
news  when  we  are  getting  the  same 
story  from  a  number  of  other  sources.  i 
If  every  school  in  your  district  is 
having  the  same  special  program, 
ilon’t  let  them  all  send  the  newspaper 
this  story.  Do  one  story  which  covers 
all  of  them.  If  another  college  in  your 


area  gets  a  feature  story  about  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  you  have  too,  don’t  say 
“me,  too”  and  ask  that  your  program 
be  written  up  unless  you  can  give  the 
story  a  new  twist.  During  National 
Education  Week,  don’t  expect  a  paper 
to  report  in  detail  the  repetitious  ob¬ 
servations  in  every  school.  If  you 
have  a  speaker  whose  name  is  a 
household  word  or  someone  who  has 
a  genuinely  new  idea  the  paper  will 
l)e  interested.  Don’t  judge  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  your  news  coverage  by  the 


number  of  inches  you  have  in  the 
paper.  Judge  it  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  people  who  will  read  the 
story  and  the  interest  it  will  have  for 
the  general  public. 

How  should  a  news  re* 
•  lease  be  written? 

A  A  release  should  be  concise 
*  but  give  all  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation.  The  most  important  facts 
should  be  in  the  first  paragraph. 

continued  on  page  119 


\ 

The  Greatest  Advance  in  Theater  Design 


since  Gas  Footlights 


CLANCY’S  Push-BuHon 
Scene  Shifting 


r 


A  really  NEW  System 

of  Stage  Rigging  that .  .  . 

makes  scene  shifting  as  automatic  and  simple 
as  dimming  lights 

develops  whole  new  concepts  of  staging  and 
scenic  design 

offers  architects  a  new  flexibility  and  economy 
of  space  and  materials  in  stage  house  design 


Imagine  a  theater  designed  without 
a  separate  steel  grid  structure  .  .  .  with 
no  pin  rails  and  counterweights.  Now, 
Clancy  makes  possible  stage  houses  of 
reduced  dimensions  and  more  graceful 
elevations. 

Directors  and  designers  work  with 
an  uncluttered,  more  efficient,  safer 
backstage  area,  where  electric  muscles 
move  scenery  silently,  accurately  — 
controlled  by  one  man  at  a  console. 
And  by  eliminating  the  traditional  lines 
of  parallel  battens,  Clancy’s  Push- 


Button  Scene  Shifting  offers  them  a 
new  flexibility  of  scenic  effects  with 
battens  raked  at  any  angle. 

If  you’re  concerned  with  school  or 
college  construction,  you’ll  want  com¬ 
plete  details  of  Clancy’s  Push-Button 
Scene  Shifting  and  its  effect  on  theater 
design.  A  technical  bulletin  and  bro¬ 
chure  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

For  additional  ceuntaling,  Clancy's  fa¬ 
mous  stags  snginssring  ssrvics  is  also 
ovoilabls.  Just  writs  or  wirs. 


J.  R.  Clancy^  Inc. 

Stage  Consultants  and  Manufacturers 

1010  W.  BELDEN  ST.,  SYRACUSE  4,  N.  Y. 

CREATORS  OF  FAMOUS  STAGES  FOR  THE  ENTERTAINMENT  CAPITAIS  OF  THE  WORLD 
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ABDICK 
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ABDICK 
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ABDICK 
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ABDICK 

COPIES 

ABDICK 

COPIES 


BDICK* 


Mimeograph  up  to  20,000  copies  from  just  one  inking. 
Mimeograph  copies  of  typewritten  text,  handwriting, 
ruled  forms,  printers’  type  faces  . . .  even  amazing 
facsimiles  of  screened  half-tones  ...  in  crisp  black  or  as 
many  as  five  brilliant  colors  at  one  time. 

New,  low-cost  A.  B.  Dick  mimeographs,  with  either  paste 
or  liquid  inking  systems,  need  no  pumping  or  priming. 
Unique  comer-separator  feed  system  on  all  A.  B.  Dick 
mimeographs  handles  lightweight  paper  or  post  cards 
without  jamming  or  feeding  doubles.  A.  B.  Dick 
mimeograph  products  are  for  use  with  all  makes  of 
suitable  stencil  duplicating  products.  Call  your 
A.  B.  Dick  Company  distributor,  listed  in  the  yellow 
pages,  for  information  or  a  free  demonstration. 

Or  mail  coupon  at  right. 


Achievement  through  Innovation 


OVERVIEW 


^af  your  next  meeting 
/  BIG  picture 

will  be  worth  10,000  words 

I 

...this  new 
VU-LYTE II  ! 

shows  BIG,  clear 
pictures  on  a 
screen  or  wall.  : 
No  slides  are  ! 
needed.  f 

Beseler  s  VU  LYTE II  ^  1 

Opaque  Proiector  proiecis  '  ' 
your  charts,  .naps,  papers,  your 
watch,  this  magazine,  anything. 

It  projects  instantly,  in  full  color  or  black 
and  white,  to  a  meeting  of  from  4  to  400. 

The  VU-LYTE  II  is  simple,  quick, 
precise.  It  is  your  most  effective  aide  to 
successful  business  communications. 


THE  VU  LYTE  D 
IS  TO  THE  EYE 
WHAT  A  LOUDSPEAKER 
IS  TO  THE  EAR 


Write  for  a  Fre^ 
Demonstration.  I 
and  ask  (or  | 
the  brochure  | 
"11  Checkpoints  | 
for  Better  Vis-  | 
ual  Meetin|s"j 


CHARI.E8( 

CAST  OftAMOC  NC«V 


COMPANY 

'CMCC 


J 
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The  first  sentence  should  be  as  in¬ 
teresting  as  possible.  Writing  a  good 
news  story  is  a  skill  acquired  with 
training  and  practice.  It  is  not 
learned  overnight.  Just  because  some¬ 
one  can  write  a  report,  spell  and  punc¬ 
tuate  and  know  the  rules  of  grammar, 
do  not  think  he  is  qualified  to  write  a 
good  news  release.  If  writing  news 
releases  is  your  responsibility,  take 
time  to  learn  your  craft.  Be  prepared 
for  your  stories  to  be  rewritten  by 
many  papers.  We  rewrite  the  cop) 
prepared  by  staff  members.  Unless  we 
are  going  to  run  your  story  under  a 
by-line,  we  will  probably  make 
changes  in  the  copy  you  send  us. 

Qls  there  any  other  eom- 
*  ment  you  want  to  make? 

A  There  certainly  is.  1  want  to 
•  ask  individual  teachers,  pro¬ 
fessors  and  administrators  of  all 
kinds  of  schools  to  stop  being  on 
the  defensive  about  education.  Too 
often  the>  seem  to  be  afraid  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  when  schools  need 
support.  Their  opinions  carry  weight, 
the  public  will  listen  to  them.  The\ 
must  realize  the  strength  their  sup¬ 
port  can  give  to  educational  programs 
and  be  willing  to  go  on  the  record. 


Pleaae  nend  J nil 
information  about 
the  neie  .1.  B.  Dick  low 
cost  mimeographs 
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I  A.  B.  DICK  Company,  i>rpi  uv 
J  5700  West  Touhy  Avenue  ! 

I  Chicago  48,  Illinois  ■ 

I  Name _ i 

I  Position  .  _  _  j 

I  Srhord _  .  _ _ _  I 


I  Address _  _  _  _  | 

I  C%_ - I 

I  Zone _ Slate _  | 
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Ideas  that  work 

••BRE.4I)  .4>D  Bl  TTER”  LET- 
TER  TO  VOTERS:  Salt  Uke 
Cit\,  Utah.  Board  of  Education  sent 
ritizens  a  leaflet  reporting  school 
building  progress.  The  title — Because 
You  Voted  Yes. 


TURN  THE  DARK  CLOUD  IN- 
SIDE  OUT:  Superintendent  Robert 
Hall.  Lubec,  Maine,  divulged  the  bad 
news  and  got  good  results.  A  state 
evaluation  of  school  buildings  criti¬ 
cized  the  inadequate  facilities;  dupli¬ 


cate  copies  of  the  unfavorable  report 
spurred  officials  to  survey  facilities 
and  equipment  and  to  report  the  find¬ 
ings  and  make  recommendations  to 
a  sjrecial  town  meeting. 

LEND-LEASE  THE  EXPERTS : 

Svosset.  New  York,  schools  use  the 
best  PR  talent  available — free  of 
charge.  Three  district  residents,  a 
newspaper  editor,  an  advertising  lay¬ 
out  expert  and  a  public  relations  man. 
think  through  long-range  information 
campaigns  and  contribute  their  know¬ 
how  for  all  district  publications  in¬ 
cluding  releases  sent  to  the  local  and 
county  newspapers. 

THE  SECRET  INGREDIENT: 

Riverside,  (]alifornia,  used  coffee  as 
a  secret  ingredient  to  get  money.  .An 
^ IH.7(M).(MM)  building  program  for 
schools  from  elementary  level  through 
the  district's  junior  college  was  passed 
on  June  9  with  the  aid  of  more  than 
200  “coffees”  in  homes.  orkers  also 
contacted  each  home  in  the  district 
personally  or  by  telephone  during 
the  two  days  immediately  preceding 
the  vote  -and  their  efforts  worked. 


LIBRARIES  HAVE  MORE 
TH.4N  BOOKS:  Residents  of  the 
-\merican  River  junior  College  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Sacramento,  California,  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  college’s 
widely  publicized  invitation  to  pick 
up  a  card  and  make  full  use  of  the 
new  facilities.  While  using  the  li- 
brar\,  they  also  see  the  continuous 
campus  exhibits  featured  there. 

FUTURE  TV  STARS?:  Syra¬ 
cuse.  New  York,  presented  its  annual 
school  budget  to  the  electorate  with  a 
I -hour  television  explanation. 

Houston.  Texas,  School  Board 
meetings  are  telecast  via  education 
station  KtHT.  One  member  objected 
that  payment  of  rental  fee  for  the 
facilities  was  illegal,  and  the  State's 
attornev  general  supported  his  view. 
The  majority  of  the  board  asked  the 
legislature  to  pass  a  special  law  legal¬ 
izing  the  rental  fee.  The  bill  has  been 
passed  and  signed  into  law. 
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iontinued  from  ftage  119 


“CANNING”  ITEMS  FOR  THE 
LOGAL  PAPER?  In  making  up  a 
newspaper,  editors  have  short  spaces 
at  the  end  of  the  column  which  they 
fill  with  “canned”  items. 

(Choose  interesting  fads  about 
your  schools,  with  no  limiting  time 
factor,  write  an  assortment  of  items 
from  two  or  three  to  eight  or  ten 
lines  long,  and  ask  your  Iwal  editors 
if  they’d  like  to  use  these  as  fillers 
when  needed.  Possible  topics  are:  in¬ 
crease  in  teaching  staff,  increase  in 
subjects  taught  over  5  or  10  year 
period,  comparison  of  student  popu¬ 
lation  in  19.59-60  to  1949-.50,  school 
items  from  25  years  ago  if  your  file 
has  them. 


ONCE  A  WEEK 


ONCE  A  MONTH 


LOaC-IN  CHAIN  sigiMU ...  4  wiii4«wt 
••di  •  4MNr«iil  c*i«r,  fv— I  Mm  wmIi 
wHfcin  Ml*  inmiMi  wImii  in«|Mct<an  I* 
to  b*  maM*.  WMi  b*Mi  mofiMi  anM  w**k 
»taw*ll*M,  yM  avaM  iniMtoa  **iiii- 
mMiMily  iii*p*cM*m  ar  Mwm  rM|airiiia 
m*r*  fr*qa*at  altoaMea. 


MtOORESSIVE  tignato,  alway*  vtoibto, 
sliaw  Mm  in«p*cHen  ichwlal*  an  a 
M*aMily  ba*i».  Varlaa*  catort  Madgaato 
tyg*  *1  wark  to  b*  daw.  Wbaa  wark  i« 


LETTING  MOTION  PICTURES 
TELL  YOLR  STORY?  I .  S.  Steel 
has  a  27-minute  color  motion  picture, 
“Flan  for  Learning,”  available  gratis 
to  communities  planning  new  schools. 
Just  released,  the  film  received  a 
School  Bell  Award  from  nea  and  was 
commended  by  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Architects.  The  film  explains 
the  economics  of  “new  look”  schools 
and  gives  a  broad  procedure  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  new  classrooms. 


•igaal  i«  advaacad  to  laaaMi  la  which 
wxt  ia*p*ctioa  is  da*.  ^ 


More  and  more,  increased  production 
depends  on  effective  maintenance.  The 
secret  of  successful  Preventive  Main¬ 
tenance  is  accurate  scheduling  and 
rigid  adherence  to  the  schedule. 

Acme  Visible  record  equipment,  with 
Acme  hinged  pockets  and  the  two  cards 
on  one  hanger  feature,  is  ideal  for  fol¬ 
low-up  control.  Each  machine  and 
motor  is  listed  on  an  individual  card 
placed  in  the  back  of  fiocket — in  facing 
pocket  a  “History  of  Repairs”  record 
is  placed,  with  signals  always  visible,  to 
indicate  the  next  inspection  or  lubrica¬ 
tion  date.  “Spare  Parts  in  Stock”  record 
card  is  hung  on  the  same  hanger  as  pock¬ 
et  carrying  “History  of  Repairs”  card. 


GIVING  A  LOCAL  ANGLE  TO 
SYNDICATED  COPY?  The  Asso 
ciated  Press  has  sent  syndicated  ma¬ 
terial  on  National  Education  Week 
to  its  subscribers.  Your  local  paper 
carrying  AP  datelines  might  want  to 
slant  this  copy  for  local  interest  if 
you  offer  to  give  the  editor  the  data 
|)ertaining  to  your  own  schools. 


ACME  VISIBLE  RECORDS,  INC.  Cros*t,  Virginia 


I _ I  S«tM  us  mar*  infurnwtran  and  littroturu  m  truvuntivu  HoiirttMiKt.  *-459 

ED  W«  ort  iflttrtsttd  in  Asm*  VisibI*  uquipnant  fur. 

CD  Hovu  ruprusuntotivu  cull. 


.ruturds. 


KINO  or  RCCORO 


•  “Nowadays  the  college  student  who 
stares  into  space  is  likely  to  get  an 
engineering  scholarship.” 

s.  I.  MYERS,  in  the  April  II  issue 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


(uflipauy. 


Yes,  Times  Have  Changed 

(A  Short  History  of  Architectural  Progress) 


Time  was  when  frame  construction  was  sufficient  for  most 
requirements,  and  the  cut-out  half  moon  symbolized  the  only 
decor  known  to  the  trade. 

Most  requirements,  but  not  all.  Halloween  pranks,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  caused  no  end  of  consternation  and  inconvenience. 
(See  illustration.) 

Architecture  has  marched  hand  in  hand  over  the  years  with 
advances  in  human  comfort,  until  today  not  even  our  museums 
preserve  what  once  served  virtually  every  American  family. 

Enough  of  the  past. 

True,  architecture  must  be  functional  to  make  the  most  of 
today’s  materials. 


Robart  Partitions,  inc. 

20  RUDDLE  STREET.  WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Distributors  in  principal  cities 


But  the  artist  in  every  architect  always  insists  on  fine  appear¬ 
ance,  yea  beauty,  in  every  room  of  every  building  the  arcUtect 
designs. 

Metal  partitions,  non-tippable  successors  to  the  object  of 
small  boys’  fun,  deserve  careful  choice  as  to  details  of  construc¬ 
tion,  gauge  of  steel,  color  availability,  and  ease  of  installation. 

For  the  best,  call  on  ROBART.  Spec  sheets  on  request, 
or  check  Sweet’s  Catalog.  p.ioo 
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What's  What  in  Who's  Who 

"What  are  the  vital  statistics  of 
college  presidents?”  v\e  asked  an 
OvKRViEW  staff  member.  Instead  of 
wearing  out  his  shoes  he  resorted  to 
the  current  issue  of  Who's  W'ho  in 
America  and  drew  up  a  chart  of  the 


The  Image  of  CF&I— a  giant  steel¬ 
man — provides  positive  protection 
for  buildings  and  property  with  a 
Realock  Chain-link  Fence.  This 
strong,  yet  attractive,  fence  guards 
playing  children  against  stray  ani¬ 
mals  and  traffic  . . .  insures  schools, 
playgrounds  and  other  sites  against 
acts  of  vandalism,  arson  and  bur¬ 
glary. 

Heavily  galvanized  after  weaving, 
the  tough  metal  fabric  of  a  Realock 
Fence  is  weather-resistant.  Virtually 
rust-proof,  it  gives  many  years  of 
maintenance-free  service.  Another 


backgrounds  of  a  selected  sampling 
of  college  and  university  presidents. 
With  the  big  red  volume  in  his  lap, 
this  was  the  analysis  he  made. 

Today's  college  president  is  an 
alumnus  of  the  college  he  now  heads 
(60%).  His  professional  career  in¬ 
cludes  a  stint  of  teaching  one  of  the 
social  sciences  (70%)  in  his  college 
prior  to  becoming  president  (  7.S%  I . 
Eight  and  a  half  years  ago  he  was  in¬ 
stalled  as  president  at  the  age  of  45. 
He  has  worked  for  a  government 


feature  is  the  sturdy  posts  which 
are  set  in  concrete. 

Realock  Fence  is  available  in  a 
selection  of  types— with  or  without 
barbed  wire  tops,  in  heavy  steel  or 
lightweight  aluminum  construction. 
Realock  Fence  is  also  ideal  for  base¬ 
ball  backstops,  tennis  courts  and 
athletic  fields  where  it  is  desirable  to 
separate  participants  from  onlookers. 

A  nearby  Realock  representative 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  a  free  esti¬ 
mate  at  no  obligation.  He’s  listed  in 
the  classified  telephone  directory,  so 
call  him  today. 


agency  (65' t )  but  was  not  in  the 
service  (70%). 

The  college  president  is  a  member 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  (70%).  He  holds 
five  and  a  half  honorary  degrees  al¬ 
though  he  had  none  l)efore  assuming 
his  present  office  (65%  1.  He  has 
written  two  books. 

The  president  found  a  bride  before 
his  2»>th  birthday  (60'f  )  and  is  now 
the  father  of  two  and  a  half  children. 

Educators  Urge  Emphasis  on 
Principles,  Not  Facts 

I  nification  and  integration  of  and 
within  the  various  sciences  are  being 
stressed  more  and  more  in  our  col¬ 
leges  and  high  schools. 

John  S.  Mills,  president  of  Western 
Reserve  I  niversity,  in  announcing 
|)lans  re<ently  for  a  new  science  cen¬ 
ter  to  be  built  at  his  university,  re¬ 
marked  that  research  today  is  ncit 
done  in  watertight  compartments  but 
by  teams  of  s|>ecialists  in  several 
sciences. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  in 
teaching  and  research  which  this  new 
approach  offers,  he  said,  it  can  also 
result  in  substantial  economies  in 
construction  and  maintenance. 

In  engineering,  too,  unification  is 
being  emphasized.  At  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers.  Joseph  C.  Mi- 
chalowicz  of  the  Catholic  I  niversitv 
of  America  made  a  plea  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  common  engineer¬ 
ing  program. 

This  kind  of  program,  he  said, 
would  encourage  the  pooling  of  en¬ 
gineering  talents  and  facilities  on  our 
campuses  and  “would  lead  to  a  great 
unifying  force  in  engineering  educa¬ 
tion”  if  not  to  the  development  of  “a 
more  favorable  climate  for  eventually 
achieving  unity  within  the  entire  pro¬ 
fession.” 

Flexibility  is  also  emphasized  in  a 
new  high  school  course  in  modern 
physics  developed  by  the  Science 
Manpower  Proje*.t  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege.  Columbia  University. 

This  course,  by  placing  prime  em¬ 
phasis  on  student  understanding  of 
the  fundamental  theories,  principles 
and  laws  which  define  physics  today, 
may  be  used  as  a  blueprint  for  mod¬ 
ernizing  existing  physics  courses. 


THI  COLORADO  FUIL  AND  IRON  CORRORAHON— Denver  and  Oaktand 
WICKWIRI  SPINCn  STIIL  DIVISION— Buffalo,  New  York 


m 


il  tLSTKBL. 


REALOCK  FENCE 

THI  COLORADO  FUIL  AND  IRON  CORRORATION 

BRANCHES  IN  ALL  KEY  CITIES  4927 
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OVERVIEW 


Playrooin  at  Tokeneke  Elementory  School,  Oorlen,  Conneclicul.  Archiftcti:  O  Connor  ond  Kilhom,  New  York  City.  Structural  engineers.  Throop  and 
Feiden,  New  York.  Mechanical  engineers.  Joseph  P.  Wohiport  Associates,  New  York.  General  contractor  George  '.  Hickey,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Span  priiviih  il :  16  i  la.x.'iMMini.x.  kit<  In  n  anil  C'oiiiiiinn  Hihum.  i  ovi  it'd 
pla.vrtHiin.  adininistrativt-  nuite.  library,  intfrinr  tinirtyartl.  Pupil 
rnpantp:  52(1.  SIrurtitral  framing:  iclulam  Ix'am.x  .xpared  at  ~’-H"  for 
i-la.e.xrofini.s :  Klulani  hfani-and-column  bfnt.«  for  Ctinmion  Kooin  and 
fOviTcd  play  rtHim.  Kxterior  iralls:  brink  with  conen  tn  block  in  serv- 
icp  areas;  Cyprus  .sidinK  in  play  room.  Interior  tralln:  plastic  coated 
fabric  walls  in  clas«roonis  Common  Room  and  balls  Hratinft  nnri 


lentiliitiii!) :  lailiant  Hihh  panel  system,  zoned  and  tberiinislatically 
controlled.  Exhaust  fans  in  classrooms,  toilet  rtaims  and  kitchei.. 
Lii/htinr/:  senii-ilirect  fluorescent.  Room  aurfarr  :  tar  and  felt  with 
white  travel  surface;  translucent  panels  over  playroom  and  covered 
walks.  Floors:  vinyl  asbestos  tiles  on  concrete  slab  over  insulating 
concrete  fill  and  moisture  barrier.  Volume-  ShO.flfiO  cubic  feet  A-ren 
2S.(Xin  square  feet.  Coat  per  aq.  It.:  *14  40 


When  you  want  a  school  of  handsome,  distinctive 

appearance  along  with  permanence,  economy  and  fire  safety, 
you  have  an  ideal  job  for  glued  laminated 

timber  members  by...  HH^H 

Timber  Structures,! nc. 

P.  O  BOX  3782-M,  potTlAND  S.  OREGON 


Division  Offices  in  Ramsey,  N.  J.;  Schiller  Park,  Illinois;  Dallas,  Texas 

DISTRICT  RBPReSETJTATIVBS  IN  MAJOR  C/fitS  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Alhhaled  Company  TIMBER  STRUCTURES,  INC.  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Richmond 


MEMBER  A.I.T.C. 

AN?  PRODUCERS  COUNCIL 
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Fit  each  classroom  to 


PITTSBURGH  COLOR 


Rooms  devoted  to  the  study  of  homemaking  should  he  bright,  cheerful  and  clean 
to  help  formulate  the  right  habits  for  tomorrow's  homemakers.  Hright,  cheerful 
colors  stimulate  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  students  and  teachers  alike. 


Modern  painting  system  improves  academic 


For  years  It  was  the  custom  to  paint  all  sch(M)l  interiors 
in  traditional  light  buff,  tan  or  ivory.  But  since  the 
introduction  of  Pittsburgh  cou)R  dynamics  many  hundreds 
of  schools  have  classnMims  with  color  arrangements  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  activities  of  the  pupils  who  use  them. 

s  By  practical,  every-day  experience,  educators  have 
demonstrated  that  this  modern  system  of  painting,  which 
makes  uae  of  the  energy  in  color,  accelerates  learning  proc¬ 
esses,  improves  academii'  grades  and  behavior  patterns  of 
pupils,  and  improves  the  efficiency  of  teaching  staffs. 

•  With  COLOR  DYNAMICS  you  can  chcMise  colors  ac¬ 
curately  and  easily  to  fit  the  design  and  lighting  of  all  types 
of  classrooms.  You  take  into  consideration  the  ages  of  the 


pupils  and  the  kind  of  work  they  do.  You  can  paint  sunny 
effects  into  rtnims  and  corridors  that  receive  little  or  no  light. 
You  bring  cck)1  relief  into  r<M)m.s  that  receive  t<M)  much  direct 
sunlight.  You  can  make  small,  boxy  r«K)ms  .s«*em  more 
spacious  and  cheerful. 

•  By  such  color  planning  you  can  relieve*  eye  strain  and 
stimulate  concentration.  As  you  provide  more  plea.sant 
surroundings,  pupils  will  take  greater  pride*  in  their  envireen- 
ment,  thus  dise’eniraging  vandalism  and  making  heeu.se*- 
ke*eping  e*asier. 

•  Next  time  you  paint,  de>  it  the  ('OM)K  dynamics  way. 
Give  yemr  scheKel  a  ceempletely  new  leeok  that  will  impreeve* 
beeth  weerk  and  study  habits. 


URGH  Pa  NT 

•  CHEMICALS  •  BRUSHES  •  PLASTICS 


PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY 


IN  CANADA;  CANADIAN  PITTSBURGH  INDUSTRIES  LIMITED 
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OVERVIEW 


its  specialized  job  with 

DYNAMICS 


To  anHure  tiu'  hfru’fitu  of  planned  color  eniironment  each  room's  natural  Unht  source 
should  hi’  considered.  Warm  colors  counteract  the  effect  of  cold  harsh  light  from  north 
or  east.  Cool  colors  are  best  in  moms  receuing  warmer  light  fmm  south  ami  iiest. 


grades  and  teaching  efficiency 


Teachers’  lounges  are  moms  of  retreat  and  rest  and 
should  he  color-styled  to  pmmnte  comfort  and  relaxation. 


How  to  get  a  FREE  planned 
color  study  for  your  school 

We'll  be  glad  to  send  you  a  profusely  illustrated  book 
containing  a  simple,  clear  explanation  of  coix>R  dynamics 
and  how  to  use  this  painting  system  in  your  school.  B<-tter 
still,  we'll  be  glad  to  prepare  a  planned 
color  study  of  your  schcMil.  or  any  part  of 
it.  without  cost  or  obligation.  Call  your 
nearest  Pittsburgh  Plate  Class  Company 
offic*-  and  arrange  to  have  one  of  our 
repn-sentativi-s  stn;  you  at  your  conven¬ 
ience.  Or  mail  this  coupon. 


nttsbMrgk  Ptat*  Class  Ca.. 

PaM  M*.,  Dapt  SE-M.  Pittsbirgli  22,  Pa. 

□  Please  send  me  a  FREE  copy  of  your  booklet 
"Color  Dynamics  for  Grade  ScnMb.  High  Schools 
and  Colleges.” 

□  Please  have  representative  call  for  Color  Dynanaics 
Survey  without  obligntion  on  our  part. 


Same _ 


Street  s  .  .  _  „ 

City 

Caujitv 

State 
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from  4^m2(c/ka^  imagination  in  lighting 


QUALITY  CRAFTSMANSHIP  CAN  COST  YOU  LESS! 


Sturdy  Smithcraft  construction  meets  today’s  trend  to  economy  with  the 
new  Federal,  o  quality  lighting  fixture  that  offers  high-level  illumination, 
long-term  life  and  new  ease  of  maintenance  at  a  new,  lower-than-ever  cost! 
Federal  meets  modern  school  requirements,  provides  protection 
for  young  eyes.  With  steel  or  plastic  sides  and  shieldings 
providing  25°  x  35°,  35°  x  45°  or  45°  x  45°  cutoff.  Louvers  have 
built-in  safety-lock  —  cannot  be  inadvertently  knocked  off. 

Write  today  for  Smithcraft's  School  lighting  folder. 


Test  your  own  school  lightingl  FREE!  Smithcraft  lightester  grades  yaur 
lighting  in  minutes  —  points  out  areas  where  lighting  may  be  insufficient. 
An  accurate  guide  to  good  lighting.  Write  today  for  your  free  Smithcraft 
lightester. 


Smiikciujt 


LIGHTING 

CKIUI  SI.  lASSICIISEIIS 


S/nitieA4M^—AwJV\iJUJjh  ljlu/yi£ACj^ 
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News  in 
Education 


U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Continue 
Exchange  Agreements 

Since  those  greatly-touted  Derthick 
and  Litchfield  surveys  of  Soviet  edu¬ 
cation  last  year,  a  steady  stream  of 
American  edurators  have  made  the 
Irek  to  Russia,  either  on  inspection 
tours  or  as  part  of  an  exchange  agree¬ 
ment.  Most  of  them  have  l>een  con- 
cernerl  with  higher  education. 

For  the  most  part,  these  various 
groups  have  made  the  same  observa¬ 
tions.  Among  these  are:  1)  that  Rus¬ 
sia  has  been  vastly  effer’tive  in  realiz¬ 
ing  its  educational  objectives;  2)  that 
their  ohje<tives  are  very  different 
from  ours;  3)  that  they  place  heavy 
emphasis  on  education  in  the  natural 
s<  iences  and  foreign  languages. 

Soviet  education  also  cx*'els  in  the 
general  cultural  areas  of  music, 
drama  and  ballet,  says  Dr.  Harlan 
Hatc  her,  president  of  the  I  niversily 
of  Michigan,  ('.ontrary  to  the  general 
conception  in  this  country  that  the 


Russians  are  pouring  everything  into 
the  sciences,  his  group  found  that 
they  are  expanding  and  strengthening 
education  in  the  fields  of  music  and 
the  arts.  • 

Among  other  recent  visitors  to  the 
Soviet  I  nion  have  been  1)  a  Colum¬ 
bia  I  niversity  delegation  headed  by 
Schuyler  Wallace,  director  of  the 
School  of  International  Relations 
and  2)  a  team  of  three  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  specialists. 

Exchange  Programs  Coming  Up 

.Among  the  projected  exchanges 
are  1 )  a  program  planned  by  Har¬ 
vard  I  niversity  which  will  focus 
mainly  upon  research  work  and  2)  a 
program  planned  by  Columbia  I  ni¬ 
versity  which  will  place  more  empha¬ 
sis  on  teaching. 

The  exchange  professors  under  the 
Harvard-l.eningrad  agreement  may- 
give  some  lectures,  but  teaching  ac¬ 
tivity  will  be  subordinated  to  re¬ 
search.  The  program  planned  by  Co¬ 
lumbia  will  attempt  to  bring  the  out¬ 
standing  scholars  in  physics  and 


oceanography  at  Moscow  I  niversity 
to  Columbia. 

Thes<‘  two  universities  have  faced 
a  problem  with  res|)e<  t  to  social  sc-i- 
entists  who  might  be  exchanged. 
From  the  Soviet  point  of  view,  the 
teachings  of  an  American  economist 
or  historian  are  “anti-scientific,  bour¬ 
geois  perversions,”  while  the  Marxist 
views  of  Soviet  social  scientists  are 
generally  regarded  in  this  country  as 
“Communist  propaganda.” 

The  State  Department  recently  ex¬ 
pressed  its  readiness  to  enter  into 
negotiations  to  extend  the  I  .S.- 
L'.S.S.R.  Exchange  Agreement  of 
January  27,  19.38,  and  it  is  also  in¬ 
terested  in  receiving  any  proposals 
for  exchanges  with  the  Soviet  I  nion 
that  would  l)e  of  interest  to  the  aca¬ 
demic  communitv. 


School  administrators  have  been  defined 
as  people  who  always  appear  to  be  running 
in  the  direction  into  which  they  are  being 
pushed. 

(fKORcK  Z.  F.  Rkrkuvy 
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School 

Architecture; 

Which 

Way 

Is  It 

Going? 

Four  prominent  architects 
tell  us  how  continued 
progress  depends  on  edu¬ 
cators,  architects  and 
society  as  a  whole 

Illustrated  by  Robert  Osborn 

Each  year  thousands  of  new  educa¬ 
tional  plants  are  constructed.  But 
are  these  structures  really  neu  ?  How 
many  buildings  stand  as  expressions 
of  sound  educational  theory,  creative 
design  and  empathy  with  the  persons 
who  use  them?  Not  nearly  enough. 

While  the  overall  quality  of  educa¬ 
tional  housing  has  improved  enor¬ 
mously  during  the  past  two  decades. 
.00  many  school  buildings  are  still 
being  conceived  in  mediocrity, 
planned  without  discipline,  con¬ 
structed  with  false  economy  and  used 
wantonly. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  point  a  finger  of 

This  article  is  an  OVERVIEW  staff -writ¬ 
ten  special,  prepared  by  Georgette  N. 
Mania. 


accusation  at  the  educator,  the  archi¬ 
tect,  the  school  board,  the  trustee  or 
the  lay  citizen,  for  educational  plants 
that  fail  to  reflect  sound  educational 
theories  and  creative  architectural 
approaches  may  be  the  result  of  a 
conglomeration  of  causes. 

Overview  has  turned  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  profession  as  a  starting  point 
of  exploration  into  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  failure  or  success  in 
educational  plant  architecture.  Four 
architects  with  extensive  experience 
in  the  school  plant  field  were  asked 
to  react  to  the  question,  “Have  we 
reached  a  creativity  plateau  in  edu¬ 
cational  plant  design?”  The  answers 
reveal  the  profession's  willingness  to 
submit  to  introspection  and  a  pen¬ 
chant  for  realistic  appraisal. 

No  Continence  for  Creativity 

Milo  D.  Folley  (Sargent- Webster- 
Crenshaw  and  Folley,  Architects, 
Syracuse,  New  York)  probes  the 
meaning  of  creativity: 

Creativity  as  such  can  never  be  contained. 
It  is  the  life  and  blood  of  the  artist.  It 
must  be  expressed.  When  creativity  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  school  plant  planning,  its  first 
endeavor  searches  for  new  motifs,  livelier 
compositions  and  brighter  colors.  These 
expression^  are  not  always  akin  to  good 
educational  planning,  although  design  de¬ 
void  of  this  attention  is  dull  and  monoto¬ 
nous. 

Creativity,  however,  can  be  more  than  col¬ 
ored  panels,  folded  roofs  and  glass  walls. 
It  is  the  ability  to  produce  nicely  designed 
space  to  house  an  educational  program. 
Within  the  limits  of  educational  program¬ 
ming  we  have  the  opportunity  to  create  an 
environment  designed  for  this  use.  to  pro¬ 
vide  physical  living  and  growing  space 
which  arouses  in  students  and  staff  the 
desire  to  learn.  This  is  also  creativity  and 
this  plateau  has  not  yet  been  reached.  We 
shall  never  reach  it  as  long  as  the  mind  of 
man  can  conceive  new  and  better  facilities. 

A  Delicate  Handling 

Robert  P.  Darlington  (Assistant 
Professor,  Department  of  Architec¬ 
tural  Engineering,  State  College  of 
Washington,  Pullman)  explains  the 
relationships  between  man  and  his 
environment: 

Creativity  in  architectural  design  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  more  than  the  physical  func¬ 
tion  of  the  plant.  In  school  design  perhaps 
more  than  in  any  other  type,  it  must  con¬ 
cern  itself  with  the  delicate  relationships 
between  the  human  organism  and  the  en¬ 


vironment  in  which  it  finds  itself.  The  re¬ 
lationships  are  psychological  and  sociolog¬ 
ical  as  well  as  physical,  and  require 
understanding  and  sensitive  treatment. 
Thoreau  expressed  it  well  in  Walden'.  ‘The 
finest  qualities  of  our  nature,  like  the 
hloom  of  the  fruits,  can  be  preserved  only 
by  the  most  delicate  handling.* 

Many  of  our  students  today  are  receiving 
Thoreau’s  ‘delicate  handling’  through  the 
creative  efforts  of  our  best  architects.  There 
is  a  consistent  concern  for  environments 
which  enhance  the  learning  process.  It  is 
a  notable  achievement — a  creative  achieve¬ 
ment — when  the  atmosphere  of  a  school 
helps  the  students  to  open  their  minds, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to 
the  work  and  ideas  with  which  they  are 
involved. 

The  many  new  structural  forms  and  tech¬ 
niques  in  school  design  are  tangible  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  vitality  of  our  architects 
and  engineers,  but  they  have  meaning  only 
as  expressions  of  the  concern  with  in¬ 
tangible  relationships  existing  between  the 
student  and  his  environment.  The  rapidly- 
expanding  field  of  architectural  research 
is  recognizing  these  relationships  with 
studies  of  their  psychological  and  sociolog¬ 
ical  significance.  The  principles  uncovered 
by  these  studies,  in  turn,  are  being  applied 
to  the  successful  solution  of  practical  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  field. 

This  interaction  between  practice  and  re¬ 
search  in  producing  school  environments 
which  function  well  psychologically  and 
sociologically  as  well  as  physically  is  the 
best  example  I  can  give  of  the  flourishing 
creativity  in  our  educational  plant  design. 

Champions  of  Mediocrity 

James  M.  Hunter  (James  M. 
Hunter  and  Associates,  Architects. 
Boulder,  Colorado)  has  some  basic 
thoughts  on  the  problems  behind 
design : 

There  are  two  factors  involved  in  the 
creation  of  an  environment  which  will 
house  the  teaching  process  of  the  oncoming 
generation:  (al  society’s  acceptance  of 
good  design;  and  (b>  the  creative  efforts 
expended  by  the  architects,  that  is,  their 
ability  to  create  this  environment. 

On  one  hand,  I  see  a  great  apathy  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  a  lack  of  awareness,  a 
lack  of  concern,  and  a  willingness  to  accept 
the  poor  and  mediocre  design  for  a  cheap 
price.  I  am  appalled  by  the  fact  that  all 
too  many  school  board  members,  once 
elected,  assume  a  cloak  of  omniscience  in 
regard  to  school  buildings  and  champion 
the  cause  of  the  common  man  and  the  tax 
dollar.  They  seem  to  become  more  involved 
with  and  more  dedicated  to  trying  to  get 
an  18.00  per  square  foot  school  than  they 
are  with  the  educational  environment  this 
teaching  plant  might  provide,  the  taste  it 
will  instill  in  the  students,  and  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  quality  of  the  building  itself. 

continued  on  page  130 
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There  are  schools  which  accomplish  parts 
of  these  objectives.  That  there  has  been 
some  progress  within  the  last  decade,  there 
is  no  doubt,  hut  that  a  ‘plateau’  has  been 
reached,  even  if  it  had  the  proper  tilt  to 
it.  seems  very  doubtful.  We  need  a  lot  more 
effort  and  teamwork  by  all  concerned  an<l 
the  realization  that  the  architects  will  never 
accomplish  creative  designs  without  both 
educational  leadership  and  their  own 
growth  into  the  problems  involved. 

I  hese  reflections  show  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  hard  core  of  problems 
which  pursue  the  architect — lack  of 
forward-looking  educational  leader¬ 
ship,  school  hoards  with  misplaced 
values,  adverse  publicity,  hread-and- 
hutter  output,  rampant  mediocrity 
and  public  apathy. 

Yet,  there  is  a  quickening  optimism 
also,  as  the  architects  assert  their 
credo  of  creativity,  their  sensitive 
understanding  of  how  educational 
buildings  should  he  treated  and  their 
hopes  for  future  attainment.^. 

The  four,  as  with  one  voice,  pro¬ 
test  the  existence  of  a  creativity 
plateau,  and  concede  that  continued 
progress  depends  on  educators,  archi¬ 
tects  and  society  as  a  whole.  A  posi¬ 
tive  direction  and  articulate  expres¬ 
sion  of  educational  objectives,  designs 
which  interpret  these  objectives  into 
spaces  for  living-learning,  and  public 
recognition  and  support  for  the  myr¬ 
iad  problems  and  tasks  involved  will 
lead  us  far  up  the  path  to  meaningful 
educational  architecture. 


These  champions  of  mediocrity  and  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  tax  dollar  even  find  space 
in  high  quality  national  magazines  and 
editorial  defense  for  their  posture.  This 
is  a  verv-  considerable  deterrent. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  see  architects  doing 
isolated,  and  infrequent,  excellent  designs, 
influencing  their  boards  and  the  public  to 
make  tremendous  advances  toward  what 
could  be  done  to  create  such  an  environ¬ 
ment.  Unfortunately,  I  also  see  exhibition¬ 
ists  as  well  as  compromisers,  producing 
unintentionally  bad  buildings  as  well  as 
deliberate  and  aggressively  stated  bail 
buildings.  The  result  can  only  be  confusing 
and  a  downgrading  to  mediocrity. 
(Generally,  schools  and  educational  plants 
are  far  better  than  they  were  a  few  years 
ago.  By  and  large,  they  are  nowhere  near 
as  good  as  they  should  be  to  serve  the 
wealthiest  society  in  the  world,  where  the 
common  man  has  the  highest  standard  of 
living  ever  attained  anywhere. 


Big  Hearts  and  Fearlessness 

Ralph  H.  Burkhard  (architect  of 
Seattle.  Washington)  comments  on 
the  importance  of  educational  lead¬ 
ership  and  the  architect’s  own  pro¬ 
fessional  growth: 

To  answer  the  question  ‘Have  we  reached 
a  creativity  plateau  in  educational  plant 
design?’,  we  must  ask  what  is  education 
trying  to  create?  Creativity  comes  from  big 
hearts;  by  men  who  are  not  near-sighted; 
by  men  who  are  not  fearful;  by  men  who 
stamp  out  their  prejudices  through  ob¬ 
jective  thinking  and  who  return  continu¬ 
ally  hack  to  the  roots  of  the  problem  of 
what  is  required  to  develop  god-like  people. 
We  know  that  unless  our  gears  are  grind¬ 
ing,  we  probably  are  just  doing  bread  and 
butter  work,  which  still  is  the  bulk  of 
scho<d  work.  We  should  know  that  unless 
sfdid,  forward-lfjoking  educational  con¬ 
cepts  are  the  base  of  our  school  design, 
we  are  merely  creating  more  classroom 
space,  irrespective  of  the  attractive  eye¬ 
wash,  and  are  missing  golden  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  progress. 


New  York  Charters  an  Around- 
the-World  High  School 

New  York — A  novel  experiment  in 
an  “around  the  world”  high  school 
has  been  initiated  by  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Regents,  under  a  five 
year  provisional  charter. 

Senior  year  students  attending  the 
International  School  of  America,  Inc., 
headquartered  in  New  Y  ork  City,  will 
travel  around  the  world  as  part  of 
their  school  work.  Seven  and  one- 
half  months  of  travel,  accompanied 
hy  teachers,  will  heighten  the  study  of 
the  humanities,  world  history,  science 
and  French  or  (German.  Students  re¬ 
quiring  mathematics  will  be  able  to 
include  its  study  in  the  course. 

The  19.59-60  “traveling  school” 
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departs  October  1,  1959  for  a  trip, 
mostly  by  air,  with  stopovers  at  for¬ 
eign  universities,  youth  pensions  and 
small  hotels.  The  return  date  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  May  20,  1960. 

Architectural  Award  Winners 
Acclaimed  at  Fetes 

There  are  generally  various  ways  in 
which  a  public  relations  opportunity 
can  be  exploited.  We  were  impressed 
with  this  fact  when  we  reviewed  the 
record  of  the  top  award  winners  in 
The  School  Executive’s  Annual 
Competition  for  Better  School  De¬ 
sign.  The  seven  architectural  firms 
which  received  top  awards  were  given 
the  opportunity,  in  cooperation  with 
education  officials,  to  organize  an 
official  awards  ceremony  in  the  com¬ 
munities  in  which  the  winning  build¬ 
ings  were  located. 

Two  of  the  firms,  Kistner,  Wright 
&  Wright  of  Los  Angeles,  archite<  ts 
for  Cerritos  College  and  Smith.  Tara- 
pata  &  MacMahon,  Inc.  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  Michigan,  designers  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Junior-Senior  High  School, 
decided  that  it  Mould  not  be  feasible 
t«)  have  an  official  ceremony. 

Where  they  were  held 

The  other  five  firms,  working  with 
the  school  officials  planned  various 
types  of  programs: 

At  Schenectady,  New  York,  Per¬ 
kins  and  Will  and  Ryder  and  Link 
were  presented  their  award  at  a  spe¬ 
cial  assembly  held  at  the  award-win¬ 
ning  Harry  J.  Linton  High  School. 
The  student  body  and  special  guests 
saw  Dr.  Matthew  j.  Pillard,  Manag¬ 
ing  F.ditor  of  The  School  Execu¬ 
tive  make  the  presentation. 

At  Joliet,  Illinois,  the  award  to 
Skidmore,  Owings  &  Merrill  and  l..a- 
von  Seron  was  a  part  of  the  annual 
commencement  exercise.  Karl  Ander¬ 
son,  partner  in  the  firm  of  Skidmore. 
Owings  &  Merrill  received  the  award 
from  Donald  V.  Buttenheim.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Buttenheim  Publishing  Cor¬ 
poration. 

John  ('arl  W'arnecke  and  Associates 
received  their  award  for  the  design 
of  the  San  Francisco  Theological 
Seminary  at  a  ceremony  which  was  a 
feature  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 


Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Seminary. 
Mr.  Wamecke  accepted  the  plaque 
from  James  Stack,  W'estern  States 
Representative  of  the  Buttenheim 
Publishing  Corporation. 

In  Lake  Shores,  Michigan,  the 
presentation  was  arranged  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  official  dedication 
of  the  prize  winning  Gordon  Road 
Elementary  School.  James  W.  Bush- 
ong,  superintendent  of  Grosse  Point 
( Michigan)  Schools  and  a  member  of 


the  Editorial  Advisory  Board  of  The 
School  Executive  made  the  presen¬ 
tation. 

Daly  City,  California,  held  an  offi¬ 
cial  visitation  to  the  two  award  win¬ 
ning  schools  designed  by  Mario  J. 
Ciampi.  The  ceremony  was  climaxed 
with  a  dinner  at  which  Frederick  D. 
Shipp  of  San  Francisco  State  College 
presented  Mr.  Ciampi  with  his  awards 
for  Vista  Mar  Elementary  School  and 
Westmoor  High  School. 
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The  only  all-steel  sink  units  manufactured  for 
classroom  use.  Modular  units  in  3',  4'  and  6' 
widths  to  fit  all  classroom  needs.  Available 
in  24",  26",  28",  30",  34"  and  36"  heights 
for  ideal  classroom  convenience.  Simple,  in¬ 
expensive  installation  —  no  costly  "on  the 
job"  millwork.  Your  choice  of  sliding  doors  of 
steel,  perforated  Duron  or  Melamine  plastic. 
Easy-to-clean  ...  and  to  keep  clean.  Low 
maintenance  costs.  Designed  for  conven¬ 
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ty.  For  the  life  of  your  school  .  .  .  specify 
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Administrators 
i  havs  known 


by  Lawrence  Perkins 

My  original  reaction  to  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  do  this  portrait  was  one  of 
extreme  misgiving.  Administrators 
are  the  people  we  work  for.  It  might 
not  be  good  policy  to  poke  even  gen¬ 
tle  fun  or  to  aim  critical  candor  at 
the  very  persons  who  have  made  re¬ 
warding  our  lifetime  of  service  to 
education  through  architecture.  Yet, 
the  feeling  of  reluctance  was  over¬ 
come  by  the  desire  to  write  about  and 
sketch,  in  affectionate  appreciation, 
a  group  of  people  who  have  managed, 
despite  a  bewildering  variety  of  ap¬ 
proaches,  to  achieve  noble  results  in 
education  and  who  have  helped  us  to 
desirable  ones  in  educational  archi¬ 
tecture. 

A  common  factor  is  behind  each 
of  the  buildings  which  have  brought 
us  general  approval.  That  factor  has 
been  a  quality  in  the  educational  ad¬ 
ministrators  that  causes  architects  to 
“get  above  themselves” — that  causes 
others  to  give  forth  efforts  they  did 
not  know  were  theirs  to  give. 

In  thinking  about  the  administra¬ 
tor  friends  for  whom,  and  with 
whom,  we  have  fought  (sometimes 


even  on  the  same  side)  one  wonders 
at  the  variety  and  different  makeup 
of  these  people.  There  is  no  stereo¬ 
type.  The  exuberant  salesman  turned 
college  president,  the  modest  class¬ 
room  teacher  turned  elementary  su¬ 
perintendent,  the  “Mr.  Chips”  type 
and  the  hearty  athlete,  the  sociologist 
college  president  who  sees  students 
learning  whether  in  dormitories  or 
soda  fountains,  the  able  engineer  who 
runs  a  university  with  the  help  of  a 
first-rate  manager,  the  lady  adminis¬ 
trator  who  leads  her  community  gen¬ 
tly  by  the  heart,  the  bull-dozing  exec¬ 
utive  who  meets  crisis  after  crisis 
head-on — all  are  educational  admin¬ 
istrators  I  have  known.  Each  pursues 
his  task  as  he  sees  it,  achieving  mira¬ 
cles  quietly  or  noisily  according  to 
his  own  way.  And  above  all,  each  has 
a  genuine  concern  for  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  students  and  education, 
and  is  able  to  communicate  these 
feelings  to  those  he  works  with. 

Not  that  everything  is  sweetness 
and  light.  We  suspect  that  adminis¬ 
trators  like  architects,  have  a  share 
of  drudges,  cynics  and  just  plain 


time-servers  in  their  company.  We 
have  been  blessed  beyond  most  offices 
in  not  finding  ourselves  involved  with 
too  many  of  the  latter.  The  adminis¬ 
trators  who  have  elicited  the  best 
buildings  from  our  profession  share 
a  concern  for  the  problem  of  serving 
students  and  are  looking  for  (a)  bet¬ 
ter  ways  to  serve  them;  and  (b)  the 
physical  environment  to  enhance 
such  service.  These  are  the  people, 
each  of  whom  sees  beyond  the  “how 
we  did  it  yesterday”  type  of  educa¬ 
tional  planning,  who  dominate  my 
thoughts  as  I  comment  on  adminis¬ 
trators  I  have  known. 

Administrators  I  have  known 
range  from  cloistered,  professional 
idealists  to  matinee-idol  egotists  who 
are  their  own  best  public  relations 
agents;  from  educators  dedicated  to 
a  particular  community  to  whirlwinds 
passing  through  the  superintendency 
of  a  town,  pausing  just  long  enough 
to  uproot  and  perhaps  revitalize  local 
academic  traditions,  before  racing  on 
to  greener  pastures  in  their  marathon 
toward  the  top. 

I  recall  one  of  our  most  loved  su- 
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perintendents  who  quietly  through 
the  years,  with  an  unobtrusive  cagi- 
ness,  has  kept  his  community  ahead 
of  its  needs.  After  the  war,  while 
other  communities  were  struggling 
with  makeshift  accommodations,  his 
school  system  had  classrooms  ready 
and  waiting  for  the  fantastic  upsurge 
in  student  enrollment.  It  is  a  joy  to 
work  with  this  man  who  never  re¬ 
laxes  with  earned  laurels,  but  con¬ 
tinues  to  face,  indeed  joyouslv  to  an¬ 
ticipate.  the  future. 

While  quiet  diligence  may  he  one 
man’s  way  to  accomplishment,  per¬ 
sonal  glory  and  a  desire  for  fame  are 
•  haracteristics  of  another  of  our  su¬ 
perintendent  friends.  A  robust,  as¬ 
sertive  leader,  he  is  equallv  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  football  or  Aristotle.  I  have 
found  that  a  strong  superintendent 
usuallv  has  a  strong  s<hool  board  be¬ 
hind  him:  this  case  is  no  exception. 
Accomplishments  may  be  b>udlv  pro¬ 
claimed.  but  the  victories  of  such  a 
suf)erintendent  and  his  board  are  no 
less  effective. 

One  superintendent  of  a  large  citv 
system,  a  modest,  gifted  all-American 
t>pe.  is  truly  clairvoyant  in  selecting 
subordinates.  His  school  board  too. 
represents  cf»mpatible  minds,  attuned 
to  his  ideals  and  methods.  Members 
of  his  administrative  staff,  all  of  lead¬ 
ership  caliber,  are  continuallv  lured 
away  bv  other  communities.  Nexer 
daunted,  he  continues  to  find  excel- 
lent  men  as  replacements.  He  has 
never  been  afraid  to  surround  him¬ 
self  with  potential  successors.  If  1 
had  to  give  a  brief  word  picture  of 
th's  man.  it  would  be  “in  his  hands 
ideas  will  work.” 

“Your  blunderer  is  as  sturdy  as  a 
rcK-k.”  I  work  with  a  wonderful  col¬ 
lege  president  for  whom  William 
Cowper’s  remark  seems  to  have  been 
custom  made.  He  is  an  engineer 
turne<l  administrator  who  can  make 
a  major  mistake  in  personnel  and 
come  back  immediately  to  try  again 
without  a  murmur  of  protest  from  his 
faculty  or  trustees.  And  the  greatest 
tribute  to  this  man  is  that  under  his 
leadership  an  obscure  college  has  be¬ 
come  a  respected  university. 

Another  college  president’s  crea¬ 
tive  interest  has  instilled  quality  in  a 
small  college  and  every  routine  act 
has  become  an  educational  f»ppor- 


tunity.  He  inspires  dormitory  plan¬ 
ning  for  men  to  include  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  fraternity  life  but  with¬ 
out  the  disadvantages  of  Greek  letter 
society  living.  However,  he  has  a  dif¬ 
ferent  approach  in  planning  women’s 
dormitories.  He  knows  that  a  small 
grouping  of  women  is  12  to  1.5,  while 
the  corresponding  grouping  for  men 
is  likely  to  be  eight  or  ten.  His  first 
concern  is  a  24-hour-a-day  education 
for  his  students.  His  architects  and 
his  buildings  respond  to  this  philoso¬ 
phy  with  the  facilities  provided. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
•  idlege  president  who  insists  on  dra¬ 
matic  new  ideas  in  his  college  plant  to 
attract  publicity  and  attention  to  him¬ 
self  and  his  s<*hool. 

We  have  seen  many  gifted  sales¬ 
men  among  our  superintendent  and 
college  president  associates.  A  very 
few  are  interested  only  in  selling 
themselves,  but  these  men  never  stay 
in  one  place  long  enough  to  make  the 
complete  sale.  Those  who  sell  ideas  to 
improve  the  quality  of  learning  seem 
to  enjoy  jM*rsonal  success  and  long 
tenure. 

Perhaps  the  differences  among  ed¬ 
ucational  administrators  are  not  as 
great  as  their  shared  attributes.  Thev 
certainly  don’t  look  alike— -or  think 
alike  but  each  is  the  ke\ stone  in  a 
structure  which  could  not  have  l>een 
fabricate<l  without  them.  F.ach  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  a  leader  of 
not  only  his  own.  but  also  in  a  direct 
sense,  our  profession.  Their  gifted 
statements  of  problems  have  l)een  the 
essential  pre-condition  of  fresh  archi¬ 
tectural  approaches. 

The  first  suf)erintendent  we  ever 
dealt  with-  one  of  the  brightest,  most 
able  men  I  will  ever  meet  -dared  to 
realize  that  wide  ranking  ideas  in 
education  were  l>eating  themselves  to 
<leath  against  the  formal  walls  of 
architetture.  His  re-evaluation  of 
learning  environment  made  possible 
the  contemporary  approach  to  school 
architecture.  He  could  just  as  easily 
lead  a  major  business  corporation 
and  enjoy  a  six  digit  income.  Of  him, 
as  of  so  many  administrators  I  have 
known.  1  can  do  no  better  than  quote 
Henry  David  Thoreau.  “To  him  whose 
elastic  and  vigorous  thought  keeps 
pace  with  the  sun.  the  day  is  a  per- 
(>etual  morning.” 


The  one 
power 
mower  that 
doesn’t  run 
you— you  run 
it!  Unique  handle 
control  enables  the  Clemson  to 
practically  think  for  itself.  Easy, 
tool-less  height  and  blade  adjust¬ 
ment.  Patented  grass  guard.  Posi¬ 
tive  clutch  protection.  Briggs  Si 
Stratton  engine  with  automatic 
rewind  starting  cord. 
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Right  At  Your  Finger  Tips  ; 
A  Plastic  Binding  Kit 
For  Scrapbooks  and  Albums  * 


(Illustration  of  two  hole  kit) 


Exciting  new  do-it-yourself  binding  kit, 
simple  enough  for  a  child  to  operate. 
Just  insert  th'e  pages  and  punch,  then 
pick  a  colorful  binding  tube  from  the 
spin  dial  base,  snap  into  place  and  in 
I  seconds  you  have  a  real  professional¬ 
looking  colorful  volume. 
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THE  “IDEAL”  ADMINISTRATOR 


What  are  our  current  specifications 
for  the  “ideal”  educational  admin¬ 
istrator?  Is  it  still  mostly  a  matter  of 
his  size  as  was  thought  a  few  years 
ago?  Or  have  we  now  concluded  that 
size  is  less  important  than  intellectual 
achievement?  Does  he  symbolize,  in 
the  hcst  continental  tradition,  the 
scholarly  elite  of  the  faculty?  Or,  as 
some  currently  resigning  college 
presidents  are  saying,  does  the  joh 
more  realistically  call  for  a  promoter, 
a  business  executive,  and  a  public- 
relations  ex|)ert  all  rolled  into  one? 

A  "Mock-up"  as  Guide 

Some  image  of  the  “ideal”  admin¬ 
istrator — whether  consciously  held  or 
not  is  always  at  work.  It  directly 
affects  a  number  of  our  professional 
decisions,  e.g.,  who  is  eligible  for  the 
joh;  what  requirements  should  there 
l)e;  how  to  judge  the  success  of  a  joh- 
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holder.  If  the  image  remained  con¬ 
stant,  the  task  would  be  difficult 
enough.  But  because  our  culture  is 
rapidly  changing  its  demands  upon 
education,  our  specifications  for  the 
“ideal”  administrator  are  changing, 
too. 

It  is  important,  then,  that  our 
image  or  “mta-k-up”  be  carefully 
built  and  continuously  revised  if  re¬ 
cruitment  and  selection,  professional 
preparation,  licensing  and  employing 
are  to  be  intelligent. 

l,et  us  now  examine  some  specifi¬ 
cations  of  our  image.  They  are  based 
upon  research,  experimentation  and 
speculation  in  several  fields  of 
thought.  They  apply  to  anyone  who 
administers  “education”  at  any  level 
in  any  enterprise. 

Educator  Administrator  Balance 

He  must  be  both  an  “educator” 
and  an  “administrator”  and  show- 
outstanding  skills  in  the  two  fields. 
The  relative  balance  l)etween  educa¬ 
tion  and  administration  varies  with 
the  level  of  the  job  he  holds.  At  the 
lower  levels  of  the  administrative 
hierarchy,  he  is  more  concerned  with 
education  than  with  administration. 
At  the  top  levels,  particularly  in  a 
large  organization,  his  decisions  cen¬ 
ter  on  long-term  planning,  growth 
problems,  personnel  recruitment,  fi¬ 
nance  and  so  on.  The  specifics  of 
pupil/teacher  relationships  and  class¬ 
room  problems  may  seldom  force 
their  way  onto  his  crowded  calendar. 

Accordingly,  to  describe  our  ideal 
administrator,  we  must  either  ( a ) 
specify  the  level  at  which  he  will 


work;  or  (bl  describe  a  person  who 
has  the  capacity  and  the  willingness 
to  change  the  nature  and  balance  of 
his  professional  skills  as  he  moves  up 
the  administrative  ladder. 

Variable  vs.  Permanent  Characteristics 

Because  our  image  changes  both 
with  time  and  level,  it  is  important  to 
estimate  the  relative  permanence  of 
each  identifiable  characteristic  as  a 
guide  to  selecting  and  developing  ed¬ 
ucational  administrators. 

One  certain  characteristic  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  leadership  is  intelligence. 
Leaders  are  more  intelligent  than  the 
members  of  the  group  the\  lead,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  wide  range  of  leadership 
studies.  Most  studies  agree  that  while 
high  intelligence  is  no  guarantee  «>f 
leadership,  no  one  is  likely  to  achieve 
a  position  of  leadership  without  it. 

What  range  of  intelligence  is  ac¬ 
ceptable?  Can  upper  and  lower  lim¬ 
its  be  set?  Their  values  depend  upon 
the  group  to  be  led.  The  intellectual 
requirement  for  leading  a  group  of 
production  machine  oj)erators  is  lower 
than  that  needed  to  guide  an  inter¬ 
disciplinary  team  on  problems  of 
interplanetary  space  travel.  One  au¬ 
thority  suggests  a  lower  limit  of  120 
ly  for  educational  administrators. 
Indefinite  as  we  must  Ik*  about  that 
figure,  the  upfM*r  limit  is  even  less 
definite.  There  is  some  evidence  that 
an  administrator  can  Ik*  too  intelli¬ 
gent  for  the  job,  or  for  the  group.  It 
may  be  that  the  mind  of  a  creative 
genius  grows  restive  with  the  ines¬ 
capable  routine,  the  repetitive  aspects 
of  an  administrator's  job.  At  least  in 
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lieves  that  other  people  are  equally 
or  more  accepting  of  his  worth;  (b) 
the  person  who  rejects  himself,  who 
has  private  doubts  about  himself,  but 
believes  that  other  people  are  more 
accepting  of  him;  and  (c)  the  person 
who  accepts  himself,  but  believes  that 
other  people  are  less  accepting  of  him. 
Among  the  three  types,  (al  makes 
the  best  administrator;  (b)  the  next 
best;  and  (c)  is  the  poorest  caliber 
of  person  for  administrative  tasks. 

continued  on  page  136 


Nor  is  he  likely  to  change  them  much 
in  the  future. 


stereotype  we  do  not  associate  the 
prima  donna  with  dependable,  pre¬ 
dictable  behavior  which  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  requirement  of  administration. 


The  Attitude  Factor 

Successful  administrators  are  op¬ 
timistic.  The  self-confidence  factor  is 
the  most  important,  according  to  Bils 
in  his  work  entitled  Attitudes  of  Suc¬ 
cessful  Educational  Leaders,  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  three  brciad  personality 
types  among  administrators:  (a)  the 
person  who  accepts  his  own  worth, 
has  confidence  in  himself,  and  be- 


The  Behavior  Pattern  Factor 

Successful  administrators  l>ehave 
in  recognizable  ways.  (Griffiths,  in  his 
lM>ok  Human  Relations  in  School  Ad¬ 
ministration,  found  that  they: 

a.  Displayed  initiative.  They  got 
things  started.  They  presented 
good  plans,  and  they  worked 
hard. 

b.  Improved  their  associates.  They 
provided  ways  f<»r  subordinates 
to  improve  themselves,  coun¬ 
seled  them  when  they  had  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  assigned  them  to 
where  their  talents  were  nmst 
needed. 

c.  Were  recognizers.  They  recog¬ 
nized  and  encouraged  initiative 
in  others,  had  insights  into 
problems  of  theirs,  and  could 
see  the  potentialities  in  others. 

<1.  Were  helpers.  They  hel|)ed 
others  to  f)erform  tt»  the  best  of 
their  abilities. 

e.  W  ere  co-ordinators.  They  un¬ 
derstood  their  own  capabilities 
and  co-ordinated  these  with  the 
abilities  of  iithers. 
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Here's  what  incorporation  of  a  SPEN¬ 
CER  Vacuslot  system  in  your  new 
school  can  mean: 

PASTia  CIUNINO— Vacuum  imme- 
(\  diately  available  at  several  con- 
venient  points  . . .  dirt  and  litter 
CillJi  quickly  whisked  away  through  the 
piped  system  to  dirt  separator  in 
*  basement. 

ORIATIR  CONVIIMINCI— System  can 
^  be  used  for  conventional  vacuum 
cleaning  simply  by  plu^ng  a  hose 
(min  ilic  receptacle  provided.  Water 

>  /  pick-up  is  easily  handled  by  at¬ 

taching  a  wet  separator. 

.n.  IMPROVIO  SANITATION— Dry  mops 
jyil  are  vacuum  cleaned  by  passing 
them  back  and  forth  across  the 
\r]  Vacuslot.  Elimination  of  mop 

>  /  shaking  means  that  dust  and  germs 

cannot  recirculate  into  the  air. 
Request  more  information  on  Spencer 
Vacuslot ...  the  built-in  system  that 
combines  the  convenience  of  dry 
mopping  with  the  true  sanitation  of 
vacuum  cleaning. 


1.  were  siK  ial  men.  I  hev  were 
dtqiendable  (did  not  go  back  on 
their  word),  were  consistent 
in  disposition  (did  not  llv  off 
the  handle  I .  were  courteous  and 
friendly. 

W  hile  psychologists  are  not  in  full 
agreement  about  the  extent  our  basic 
liehavior  patterns  can  be  modified, 
the  weight  of  evidence  points  to  their 
early  establishment,  perhaps  as  early 
as  when  a  child  learns  to  read.  Thev 
may  not  change  much  from  then  on. 
Hence,  selei  t  a  man  for  an  adminis¬ 
trative  position  who  demonstrates  an 
appropriate  behavior  pattern.  One 
fairly  easy  and  reliable  way  to  do  so 
is  to  examine  his  life  record  to  date. 
If  there  is  consistent  evidence  of  his 
having  sought  and  achieve<l  leader¬ 
ship  roles  in  committee  chairman¬ 
ships.  class  olficerships.  team  captain¬ 
cies  and  similar  roles  in  professional 
and  community  associations,  he  has 
the  basic  behavioral  characteristics. 


f\h\  *  Bulletin  153C  describes 
/  Vacuslot  System.  20  minute 
color  movie  illustrates  sys- 
terns  in  operation. 
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The  "Ideal" 

Administrator 

continued  from  page  135 

Physical  Condition  Factor 

(General  physical  condition  is  im¬ 
portant  because  administrators  are 
high  in  energy  output.  Another  factor 
is  the  individual’s  physiological  en¬ 
ergy  level.  Many  successful  execu¬ 


tives,  it  has  been  found,  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  self-confidence,  optimism, 
drive  and  intensive  activity. 

This  aspect  of  an  administrator’s 
make-up  can  at  least  be  supported  by 
regular  physical  examinations,  ade¬ 
quate  rest,  suitable  exercise  and  diet. 
While  such  matters  are  largely  each 
person’s  responsibility,  an  institu¬ 
tion’s  personnel  policies  can  reflect 
concern  and  encouragement  for  a 
favorable  course  by  its  employees. 


Skills  and  Tochniques  of 
Administration 

Administrators  of  educational  pro¬ 
grams  know  about  and  practice  a 
whole  range  of  administrative  skills 
and  techniques.  These  skills  can  be 
learned,  and  this  is  the  special  prov¬ 
ince  of  graduate  schools  of  education 
which  teach  administration.  Included 
in  their  course  content  are  adminis¬ 
trative  techniques  and  knowledge  of 
two  kinds:  That  which  is  common 
to  all  administrative  positions  and 
that  which  pertains  specifically  to 
positions  such  as  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  for  business,  bursar,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  building  and  grounds  and 
administrative  deans.  There  are  other 
positions  which  could  be  added  to 
this  list. 

General  Knowledge  of  Education 

An  educational  administrator  is  a 
generalist  in  “education”  and  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  “administration.”  We  have 
been  concentrating  on  the  administra¬ 
tive  part  of  the  job.  He  need  not  be 
a  specialist  in  any  particular  aspect 
of  education,  but  he  must  be  well- 
informed  in  the  broad  field  and  able 
to  see  the  process  of  education  as  a 
whole.  Indeed,  if  he  does  not,  no  one 
else  will. 

Broad  Social  Perspective 

Administrators  are  the  link  be¬ 
tween  the  educational  enterprise  and 
its  environment.  The  higher  one 
climbs  the  administrative  ladder  the 
more  significant  this  factor  becomes. 
The  conceptual  skills  associated  with 
top  administrative  performance  men¬ 
tioned  earlier  are  aided  by  a  broad 
awareness  of  the  world  about,  and 
the  relationship  of  one’s  institution 
to  it.  There  must  be  this  link  if  the 
administrator  is  to  excel  in  his  job. 

The  interesting  and  pioneering  ex¬ 
periment  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  in  co-operation  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  to  broaden  the 
cultural  perspective  of  prospective 
top  executives  emphasizes  the  timeli¬ 
ness  of  the  need.  In  that  program 
men  are  released  from  their  jobs  for 
a  year  to  study  a  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  including  Greek  drama,  poetry, 
music,  art.  philosophy  and  other 
phases  of  the  humanities  and  the  so¬ 
cial  sciences. 


FLOOR  CLEANING  EQUIPMENT 
ENdHiCRED  UP  TO  THE  MINUTE! 


Amazingly  versatile  units  that  fit  all  your  needs  with  fewest  models. 

The  GREEN  LABEL  line  is  designed  to  simplify  your  equipment  needs. 

It  saves  you  money  and  time,  and  does  o  better  floor  cleaning  job  foster. 


GREAT  NEW 
CONCEPT  IN 
MOP  WRINGERS 


EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES^ 


e  TAKES  ALL  MOPS  —  12  through  32  euncot.  Tho 
ONLY  wringor  you  nood. 

#25%  MORE  SQUEEZE  PRESSURE.  Highotl 
lovorogo  ratio  (20-1).  1  lb.  proituro  oct  hondlo 
producos  20  Ibt.  on  squooto  plato. 

•  DOUBLE  SQUEEZE  ACTION.  Stortt-tquooiing  mop 
at  top.  Floating  plato  movot  forward,  thon 
downward  to  wring  out  lait  drop  of  wator 
from  bottom  of  mop. 

•  NO  SQUIRT  —  NO  SPLASH.  Umbrolla-thapod 
louvros  forco  wator  down  into  bucicot. 

•  TROUBLE-FREE  ACTION.  Simpio  cam.  No  goart 
or  complicotod  mochanitmi. 

•  RUGGED  ONE-PIECE  CONSTRUCTION.  Hoovy 
gaugo  stool.  No  rivots,  no  wolds. 

•  ATTRACTIVE  GREEN  hard  bond  bakod  onamol 
finish. 


AD-IUSTABLE 


POLY-DOLLY 

JHl  MOST  ADVANCED  BUCKET  TRUCK 
YOU  NEED  ONLY  ONE  MODEL 


Complotoly  Adjustablo. 
Tokos  any  sixo  oval  or 
round  buckot. 

Floating  Guido  Handio 
folds  flat. 

Wrop-Around  Rubbor 
Bumpors,  front  and  roar. 


Two  Ball-Boaring  Swiv- 
ol  Castors,  two  station¬ 
ary  roar  whools. 

Hoavy  Duty  Stool 
Framo,  hard-bond 
groon  bakod  onamol 
finish. 


Exact  moasuromoni! 
Savos  you  chomicals 
Oval  or  round,  with  or 
without  Rol-Eosy  castors 
Galvanized  or  stainless 
stool 

Hand  soldered  through¬ 
out 


For  catalog,  write  Dept.  E-9 
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The  Mock-up 


of  Our  'Mdeol' 


unqualified 
success  I" 


Educational 


Administrator 


-He  is  both  an  educator  and  an 
administrator.  ' 


-The  ratio  of  education  to  ad¬ 
ministration  varies  with  the 
level  he  occupies  in  the  admin¬ 
istrative  hierarchy.  The  higher 
he  climbs,  the  more  he  empha¬ 
sizes  administrative  matters. 


He  has  a 
gence. 


His  behavior  pattern  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  long  history  of  lea<l- 
ership  type  positions. 


-He  tends  to  he  optimistic,  self- 
confident,  and  at  ease  with 
others. 


His  general  physical  condition 
supports  a  high  level  of  energy 
output. 


That’s  the  big  story 

behind  the  N  E\' 


He  knows  and  practices  a  wide 
range  of  administrative  te<h- 
niques. 


He  knows  the  special  skills  and 
knowledges  associated  with  his 
special  task  of  the  moment,  e.g. 
business  manager,  comptroller, 
dean,  principal,  superintendent, 
president  or  chancellor. 


Here’s  the  most  important  improvement  in  electrical 
water  coolers  in  30  years . . .  the  all-new  Cordwall  Cooler.  It’s 
off  the  floor,  flush  with  the  wall  and  it  conceals  all  plumbing. 

Reception  by  industry,  commerce,  schools  and 
institutions  has  been  tremendous. 

The  Cordwall  saves  up  to  %  of  the  space  needed  by 
standard  coolers.  It  can  be  installed  at  any  convenient  height. 
It’s  the  modern,  attractive  and  extra-efficient  cooler 
you  should  consider  for  your  next  installation  or  replacement. 

Write  for  the  name  of  your  nearest  Cordley  distributor 
and  bulletin  =WH-59  today. 

There  are  22  other 

—  Cordley  Electric  Water  Coolers,  too. 

ro/»<//giy  )  CORDLEY  &  HAYES 

443  Fourth  Avonuo,  Now  York  16,  N.Y. 


-He  is  widely  informed  in  the 
field  of  education.  He  attempts 
to  see  education  as  a  total  proc- 


-He  works  continuously  at  main¬ 
taining  a  broad  cultural  and  so¬ 
cial  perspective  as  the  basis  for 
educational  statesmanship. 


PILOT  ISSUE 


INSIDE  VIEW  OF  BOOKS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 


THE  STATUS  SEEKERS 

By  Vance  Packard.  376  pp.  New  York: 

David  McKay  (Jo.,  Inc.  1959.  $4.50. 

The  Status  Seekers  is  a  competent 
treatise  on  the  American  social  struc¬ 
ture  and  how  that  structure  relates 
to  our  individual  and  collective  well¬ 
being.  As  such,  it  is  regular  reading 
fare  for  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
improve  society  by  guiding  youth  and 
adults  to  higher  levels  of  productivity 
and  self-realization. 

Mr.  Packard,  keenly  observant  of 
American  mores  and  class  distinc¬ 
tions,  holds  that  the  widely  celebrated 
American  dream  of  a  classless  society 
is  a  cherished  myth.  Class  lines,  he 
feels,  are  subtler  than  in  past  eras, 
but  are  growing  ever  more  rigid. 

He  discusses  characteristics  of 
status  groups  and  notes  that  each 
group  strives  to  acquire  evidences  of 
higher  rank  while  shrewdly  identify¬ 
ing  and  suppressing  the  group  be¬ 
neath  it. 

The  automobile  has  lost  its  signifi¬ 
cance  as  a  barometer  of  prestige  but 
the  importance  of  the  home — its  size, 
elegance  and  good  address — is  ob¬ 
served  to  l)e  growing. 

Birth,  family  background  and  en¬ 
vironment  are  still  “people-classifi¬ 
ers”  throughout  life.  By  the  same 
token,  the  level  of  formal  schooling  is 
regarded  as  the  most  precise  single 
indicator  of  social  level;  and  never 
overlooked  is  the  prestige  rating  of 
schools  attended. 

Political  leanings  often  indicate 
status.  Families  who  have  tradition¬ 


ally  enjoyed  good  schooling,  cultural 
privileges  and  the  security  of  in¬ 
herited  wealth  generally  belong  to  the 
Republican  party.  Eggheads  and  art¬ 
ists  are  frequent  exceptions. 

I  se  of  language,  too,  is  an  accurate 
classifier.  Choice  of  words  labels  us 
all.  The  socially  secure  and  the  real 
lower  class  have  something  in  com¬ 
mon  in  this  area.  Neither  group  fears 
loss  of  prestige,  and  is  most  likely 
to  “call  a  spade  a  spade.”  But  the 
middle  groups  strain  for  elegance — 
for  example,  they  say  “launder”  while 
other  groups  use  “wash.” 

Mr.  Packard  finds  that  horizontal 
stratification  is  based  on  such  pres¬ 
tige  factors  as  occupation,  schooling, 
and  address.  Differing  from  many 
sociologists,  he  perceives  the  horizon¬ 
tal  strata  as  falling  into  two  major 
divisions.  The  first  division  he  calls 
the  “diploma  elite.”  It  includes  two 
groups:  the  real  upper  class,  with  its 
inherited  wealth  and  related  advan¬ 
tages,  and  the  “semi-upper  class” 
(upper  middle  class),  those  who  ac¬ 
quire  a  good  education  and  reach 
positions  of  authority  and  influence. 

Below  the  diploma  elite  he  sees  a 
gulf,  the  hardest  barrier  to  cross.  In 
this  second  division,  there  are  three 
groups.  The  “limited  success”  group 
(lower  middle  class)  is  the  most  con¬ 
forming.  most  morally  proper,  and 
most  active  in  church  affairs.  Many 
of  these  people  have  some  post-high 
school  training.  They  worry  and 
strive  for  propriety,  culture  and  so¬ 
cial  position  above  the  working  class. 


Next  comes  the  “working  class.” 
the  largest  numerically,  which  forms 
the  backbone  of  the  industrial  unions. 
M<»st  are  semi-skilled  factory  work¬ 
ers;  some  are  office  workers  or  de¬ 
liverymen.  They  work  steadily,  in 
good  times,  at  jobs  that  can  be  mas¬ 
tered  in  a  few  weeks  and  frequently 
do  not  have  high  school  diplomas. 

The  lower  class  includes  {)eople 
who  leave  school  as  soon  as  legally 
allowed,  and  often  before.  They  work 
erratically  and  have  no  drive  or  am¬ 
bition. 

One  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  cleavages  run  vertically  as  well 
as  horizontally,  thus  presenting  a  2- 
dimensional  cla.s8  system.  .Along  the 
vertical  ethnic  and  religious  lines  are 
to  be  found  parallel  class  structures. 
For  example,  the  phrase,  “a  wealthy 
Boston  banker”  has  a  certain  conno¬ 
tation;  another  connotation  is  added 
when  one  learns  that  his  name  is 
Lazienski. 

This  vertical  cleavage  can  be  traced 
to  national  background,  religion,  pig¬ 
mentation,  and  date  of  arrival  in  a 
locality.  The  status  boundaries  of 
.Negroes  are  hardly  subtle.  .And  the 
status  problem  of  Jews  is  complicated. 

Noting  that  class  lines  in  America 
are  hardening,  Mr.  Packard  further 
observes  that  in  modern  big  business 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  start  at  the 
bottom  and  rise  to  the  top. 

The  implications  of  class  line  rigid¬ 
ity  are  serious  for  the  continued  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  nation.  The  I’nited  States 
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needs  brain  power  and  no  artificial 
harriers  should  hinder  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  ability  and  achievement. 

That  state  and  local  governments 
might  vastly  expand  their  programs 
of  individual  subsidies  and  aid  to 
public  institutions  of  higher  learning 
is  one  recommendation.  Big  business 
has  shown  an  increasing  tendency  to 
subsidize  further  education  of  its  em¬ 
ployees,  though  it  initially  raises  ob¬ 
stacles  by  admitting  only  college  grad¬ 
uates. 

The  problem  of  opening  doors  to 
opportunity  is  one  for  legislators,  but 
the  job  of  motivation  is  one  for  edu¬ 
cators.  Young  people  of  talent  from 
the  working  class  should  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  orient  themselves  and  their 
education  toward  jobs  of  fulfillment 
and  responsibility.  More  practical 
help  and  guidance  could  be  offered 
once  we  gain  greater  insight  into  class 
tensions  and  barriers.  The  American 
dream  is  still  the  full  realization  of 
our  human  resource  potential. 

— Mrs.  Carroll  F.  Johnson 
White  Plains,  A  .  Y. 

THE  CAMPUS  AND  THE  STATE 
By  Malrolm  Moos  and  Franris  E. 
Rourke.  414  pp.  Baltimore,  Md.:  Johns 
Hopkins  Press.  1939.  $6.00. 

In  this  era  of  inflation,  all  of  us. 
as  responsible  citizens  are  concerned 
with  the  rising  costs  of  government 
and  higher  education.  Governors  and 
governing  bodies,  in  an  effort  to  hold 
costs  down,  are  imposing  increas¬ 
ingly  rigid  controls  on  sjiending  in 
every  government  agenc)  including 
state-su|>ported  academic  institutions. 

The  ('.am pits  and  the  Stale  is  a 
rejiort  by  The  Staff  of  the  Committee 
on  (government  and  Higher  educa¬ 
tion,  directed  by  Malcolm  Moos,  pro-  | 
lessor  of  political  science,  and  F'rancis  j 
K.  Rourke,  assm  iate  professor  of  po- 
lit  ical  science,  as  assistant  director. 

The  committee  has  analyzed  the 
findings  of  a  2-year  study  addressed 
principally  to  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  state  and  state-supported 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

It  is  universally  recognized  that 
freedom  is  the  essenc’e  '  '  *ffirient  col¬ 
lege  and  university  per. ..nuance,  not 
only  in  their  administrative  duties 
but  also  “as  a  basic  source  of  creative 
energy  and  an  indispensable  means  to 
all  their  achievements.  For  without 


freedom,  productive  teaching  and  re¬ 
search  in  the  Western  tradition  are 
impossible.”  The  basic  purpose  of 
any  university  (public  or  private) 
is  the  same — the  preservation,  dis¬ 
semination  and  progression  of  all 
experience. 

Because  these  institutions  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  community,  the  educa¬ 
tion  officials  are  accountable  to  the 
community  or  legislature.  This  is  not 
an  unreasonable  demand,  but  many 
problems  have  resulted.  Increasingly 


rigid  fiscal  and  management  controls 
have  caused  a  mounting  tension  be¬ 
tween  educators  and  state  officials. 
Although  initiated  for  economy  and 
efficiency,  these  rulings  place  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  institutions  in  the  hands  of 
individuals  who  lack  understanding 
of  educational  problems,  and  who 
may  also  have  an  obligation  to  their 
political  superiors.  Also,  as  the  ten¬ 
sions  increased,  the  matter  assumed 
partisan  qualities  that  could  seriously 
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Atk  about  these  other 
HEW  Tolerton  Products 


TFH-3620:  Funte  Hood 
Compact— Portable— Thrifty 


TWL-1260:  For  Chemistry 
or  Physics 


New 

TO 


CO 


Four- Student  Combination 
Science  Table 

The  dual-purpose  TLC-4860  can  be  used 
equally  well  in  a  room  that  combines  both 
Chemistry  and  or  Physics.  There’s  storage 
space  galore . . .  eight  master-keyed  locked 
drawers . . .  two  large  cupboards  fitted  with 
double  doors . . .  and  four  book  compartments. 
Available  with  Tblco  Carbonized  or 
Tbistone  top  — both  IVi"  thick. 

Established  189Ji 

THH3  TOI_.H3R.TON  COMPANY 
265  N.  Freedom  Avenue 
Alliance,  Ohio 
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The  South  demonstrates  that  state  universities  can  assist  each  other  and  still  save  money 


In  1949  14  Southern  governors  signed  the  Southern  Re¬ 
gional  Education  Compact  which  produced  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board.  Thus  was  born  the  first  re¬ 
gional  interstate  education  program  in  the  field  of  higher 
education.  There  are  now  35  states  participating  in  the 
programs  of  the  three  regional  agencies. 

Over  the  past  decade  the  SREB  has  helped  provide  the 
doctors,  dentists,  veterinarians  and  other  skilled  profes¬ 
sional  people  on  whom  the  citizens  of  the  region  depend. 
It  has  saved  the  participating  Southern  states  money  and 
unnecessary  duplication  through  co-operative  planning 
and  action  across  state  lines. 

The  idea  of  team  work  to  strengthen  the  South’s  edu¬ 
cational  system  and  economy  was  devised  after  World 
Vi'ar  II  when  the  explosive  growth  of  industry  in  the 
South  called  for  more  skilled  manpower  and  brainpower, 
while  the  growing  number  of  college  students  clamored 
for  more  and  better  schools. 

The  region’s  answer  to  this  demand  was  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Compact  which  has  now  been  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  16  Southern  states:  Alabama,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maryland.  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 
The  Compact  is  a  legal  instrument  which  provides  for 
sharing  the  educational  resources  of  the  region  so  that 
the  participating  states  can  rely  on  the  facilities  of  their 
neighbor  states  instead  of  trying  to  supply  every  type  of 
education  within  their  own  borders. 

In  this  way,  the  Compact  permits  a  state  to  use  the 
money  it  saves  to  strengthen  the  educational  programs  it 
already  has — to  cut  costs  while  improving  education. 

When  the  ink  was  barely  dry  on  the  Compact,  the 
SREB  began  to  organize  its  contract  program  which  al¬ 
lowed  students  to  step  across  state  lines  for  their  special¬ 
ized  education  at  no  extra  cost.  For  example,  Florida, 


which  has  no  dental  school,  can  send  its  dental  students 
to  other  states  by  buying  places  for  a  certain  number  of 
them  in  out-of-state  schools.  Provided  students  meet  the 
admission  requirements,  they  then  attend  the  specialized 
school  of  the  member  state  without  paying  out-of-state 
tuition.  Since  states  may  not,  according  to  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
stitution,  enter  into  contracts  with  each  other,  the  sreb 
acts  as  middle-man  in  these  transactions.  In  the  past  10 
years,  Sll  and  one-half  million  have  been  paid  through 
the  SREB  by  14  southern  states  to  21  schools  in  11  states. 

When  the  contract  program  began  in  1950,  it  included 
only  360  students.  But  since  1953,  an  average  of  1,000 
students — prospective  doctors,  dentists,  veterinarians,  so¬ 
cial  workers— have  been  enrolled  every  year. 

Recently,  a  new  kind  of  contract,  the  student-aid  con¬ 
tract,  was  started  permitting  states  to  defray  part  of  the 
student’s  expenses.  Tennessee  was  the  first  state  to  take 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  for  training  its  architec¬ 
ture  and  forestry  students,  and  next  year  Maryland  will 
send  its  library  science  students  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  under  this  plan. 

The  benefits  of  this  kind  of  co-operation  to  the  student 
are  obvious — he  receives  an  education  which  he  other¬ 
wise  could  not  get  in  his  home  state.  The  state  benefits 
too  by  being  able  to  train  its  citizens  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  it  would  take  to  build  and  maintain  costly  profes¬ 
sional  schools.  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and 
Florida  decided  to  use  the  contract  program  instead  of 
constructing  schools  in  social  work,  forestry,  architecture, 
and  medicine  when  research  studies  showed  this  would 
be  more  economical. 

But  how  can  a  state  hit  on  the  best,  most  economical 
way  of  educating  its  citizens.  And  how  can  a  state  tell  how 
many  doctors  or  social  workers  it  needs  today  or  in  ten 
years?  How  does  a  state  find  out  how  many  students  other 
schools  in  the  region  can  enroll  now  and  in  ten  years? 
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The  answer  is,  research — research  on  a  state  or  region¬ 
wide  basis  and  here  again  the  SREB  ran  help  the  states  of 
the  region.  As  soon  as  the  contract  program  was  under 
way,  the  SREB  began  to  study  general  problems  of  higher 
education  (what  can  we  do  about  the  teacher  shortage?  ) 
as  well  as  specific  problems  of  one  state  or  one  special 
field  (how  can  we  train  more  foresters?). 

Louisiana,  for  instance,  found  out  as  a  result  of  a  re¬ 
gionwide  SREB  study  of  veterinary  medical  training  in 
the  South,  that  it  could  more  profitably  use  the  contract 
program  than  build  a  S.l  million  veterinary  medical 
school  of  its  own.  instead,  it  used  the  money  intended  for 
the  veterinary  medical  school  to  build  a  veterinary  re¬ 
search  center-  something  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
region  and  which  was  neeiied  much  more  than  a  new 
school. 

The  research  work  of  the  SREB  receives  about  half  its 
support  from  a  5-year  $450,(K)()  Carnegie  Corporation 
grant  which  is  earmarked  for  studies  in  higher  education. 

Right  now,  the  sreb  in  conjunction  with  universities  in 
the  region,  is  studying  who  goes  to  graduate  school  and 
why.  This  study  should  give  some  reliable  estimate  on  the 
number  of  good  students  in  the  South  who  do  not  go  on 
to  graduate  school  and  the  reasons  why  they  deprive  them¬ 
selves  and  their  fellow  citizens  of  the  lienefits  of  this  extra 
training. 

SREB  research  activities 
cover  broad  range  of  problems 

Another  current  study,  in  co-operation  with  The  Con¬ 
ference  of  Southern  Graduate  Deans,  concerns  the  length 
of  time  it  takes  to  get  a  Ph.D.  and  the  possibility  of 
shortening  it  without  cutting  down  on  the  quality  of  the 
education.  If  this  can  be  done,  this  study  should  help  to 
alleviate  the  present  and  future  college  teacher  shortage 
in  the  states  of  the  region  by  graduating  more  Ph.D.’s. 

Educators,  like  everyone  else,  often  feel  that  their  own 


problems  are  unique,  but  experience  has  shown  this  isn’t 
so.  The  SREB  gives  faculty  and  administrators  in  the  mem¬ 
ber  states  a  chance  to  talk  over  their  problems — problems 
which  invariably  turn  out  to  be  mutual  ones — with  edu¬ 
cators  and  legislators  from  other  states.  This  opportunity 
to  think  and  plan  together  is  provided  at  research  semi¬ 
nars  on  university  problems,  at  the  annual  Legislative 
Work  Conference  of  legislators  and  educators,  and  at 
numerous  conferences  in  specific  fields. 

These  talks  are  not  merely  therapy — they  invariably 
lead  to  plans  for  joint  action.  For  example,  about  five 
years  ago,  nursing  educators  and  administrators  got 
together  to  deplore  the  fact  that  there  were  only  three 
graduate  nursing  schools  in  the  entire  region.  But  they 
did  not  stop  there.  They  decided  to  establish  master’s 
degree  programs  in  six  schools  in  the  region  and  to  meet 
periodically  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  improving 
nursing  education. 

This  was  done  with  the  help  of  foundation  grants,  and 
now,  five  years  later,  more  than  150  master-degree  nurses 
have  been  graduated,  and  about  150  more  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  course  work.  Since  most  of  them  returned  to 
their  home  state,  they  have  staffed  the  region’s  nursing 
schools  and  hospitals. 

Usually,  when  a  group  of  states  or  colleges  gets  to¬ 
gether  to  improve  education  in  one  particular  field,  they 
sign  a  formal  statement  of  what  they  plan  to  accomplish 
and  how  they  plan  to  do  it.  Agreements  have  been  signed 
in  a  variety  of  professional  fields  including  statistics, 
educational  television,  city  planning  and  forestry. 

A  dramatic  example  of  teamwork  is  an  agreement 
among  13  colleges  and  universities  to  expand  their  work 
in  nematology,  the  study  of  a  microscopic  roundworm 
which  destroys  and  damages  more  crops  in  the  Southern 
states  than  any  other  plant  disease.  More  agricultural 
scientists  are  needed  to  study  this  invisible  killer  and  more 
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professors  are  needed  to  teach  them. 
To  help  alleviate  this  shortage,  the  13 
schools  are  sponsoring  a  summer  ses¬ 
sion  at  North  Carolina  State  College 
which  offers  an  advanced  graduate 
credit  course  which  one  school  alone 
could  not  provide.  Nematology  ex¬ 
perts  from  throughout  the  world  will 
serve  as  instructors  and  a  grant  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation  will 
provide  stipends  for  most  of  the  37 
students  from  12  Southern  states. 

The  sreb’s  mental  health  program, 
supported  by  an  additional  $8,000  a 
year  from  each  state,  has  a  study 
underway  right  now  to  try  to  answer 
the  big  question:  What  research  is 
being  done  to  reduce  the  toll  of  men¬ 
tal  illness?  And.  even  more  important, 
what  is  not  being  done?  Mental 
health  researchers  in  each  of  the  16 
states  are  taking  part  in  this  analy¬ 
sis;  they  know  that  the  answers  will 


be  a  sound  basis  for  avoiding  both 
duplications  and  gaps  in  future  re¬ 
search. 

Seven  accredited  forestry  schools 
have  signed  an  agreement  for  still 
another  reason — to  supplement  each 
other’s  training  and  research,  rather 
than  compete  or  duplicate  each  other's 
programs.  Among  other  things,  they 
have  instituted  a  uniform  preforestry 
curriculum  so  that  students  can  easily 
transfer  from  one  school  to  another. 

Substantial  Gains  Noted 

The  cost  of  sreb’s  services  has  been 
small:  S20,(MK)  per  year.  This  has 
merely  l)een  an  investment  for  most 
states.  They  have  saved  far  more, 
directly  or  indirectly,  than  they  have 
paid  out.  Studies  have  shown  that  90 
percent  of  South  Carolina  dental  stu¬ 
dents,  for  example,  will  return  to 
South  Carolina  to  practice. 
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.  .  .  and  they  all  agree  too,  that  SANI-MIST  is  the  only  practical  and 
effective  way  to  FIGHT  .ATHLETE’S  FOOT  in  the  shower  room. 

This  modem,  trouble-free  method  has  found  wide  acceptance  in  the 
shower  rooms  of  big  industrial  plants,  up-to-date  schools  and  country 
clubs.  Our  files  are  full  of  convincing  testimonials*  .  .  .  proof  that 
ANT-MIST  is  todays  way  to  FIGHT  ATHLETE’S  FOOT  with  a 
minimum  of  maintenance. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  .  .  .  and  to  everyone  who  uses  your  shower 
rooms  ...  to  get  the  full  story  on  this  effective,  attractive  and  eco¬ 
nomical  S.ANT-MIST  method. 
VVrite  today  for  FREE  sample 
and  complete  details. 

*  names  on  request 


SANI-MIST  li  Safe,  Sanitary,  Personal. 


SANI-MIST 


3018  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 


But  states  also  make  financial  gains 
which  are  easier  to  pinpoint.  If  they 
rely  on  interstate  contracts  instead  of 
building  a  professional  school,  as  did 
Louisiana.  Alabama.  Mississippi. 
Florida.  Tennessee,  Maryland,  and 
others,  they  immediately  save  several 
millions  of  dollars. 

In  addition  to  planning  c<)-opera- 
tive  projects  with  other  schools  or 
states,  SREB  and  its  staff  have  been 
able  to  help  states  in  doing  state¬ 
wide  studies  of  their  own  higher 
education  systems  and  their  needs. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1949, 
the  SREB  has  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  over  $1..5  million  in  foun¬ 
dation  grants  into  the  region  for 
regional  co-operative  use.  \\  ith  the 
aid  of  these  special  grants,  the  re¬ 
search  and  nursing  programs  have 
been  supported.  Some  of  these  funds 
go  into  nursing  fellowships  and  fel¬ 
lowships  for  studying  problems  of 
higher  education.  Outside  grants  also 
made  possible  the  Board’s  library 
project  and  the  exceptional  children 
program,  designed  to  establish  and 
improve  teacher  training  programs 
for  special  education  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  and  the  gifted. 

The  Board’s  mental  health  pro¬ 
gram  has  received  a  $90,(M)0  grant 
which  permits  it  to  award  small  sti¬ 
pends.  up  to  $.5(X),  to  anyone  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  mental  institution  in  the 
region.  He  or  she  can  visit  any  other 
hospital  in  the  I  nited  States  or  (Can¬ 
ada  to  observe  and  learn  a  new  or 
l)etter  way  of  doing  his  own  job.  Over 
12.3  of  these  awards  have  been  made 
to  all  types  of  employees:  doctors, 
therapists,  ward  attendants,  and  su¬ 
perintendents. 

Today,  the  sreb  continues  to  look 
for  new  ways  of  serving  the  region. 

Governor  Cecil  H.  Underwood, 
present  chairman  of  the  sreb.  ex¬ 
pressed  this  in  an  address  at  the  ded¬ 
ication  of  the  Board’s  new  office 
building  in  Atlanta  last  I)eceml)er: 
“This  structure  for  whose  dedication 
we  have  gathered  here  tf)day  repre¬ 
sents  both  a  culmination  and  a  be¬ 
ginning.  It  is  the  concrete  l>eginning 
of  a  new  era  of  progress  and  accom¬ 
plishment  in  higher  education  in  the 
South.  It  is  the  culmination  of  ten 
I  years  of  effort  and  achievement.” 
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NEW,  low-cost  PYREX  brand  labware  lets  you  give  him 
safety  and  ruggedness  .  .  .  and  still  stay  within  your  budget 

You  want  to  start  him  off  right.  can  cost  as  little  as  $5.03;  the  1550  re- 

So  you  pick  PYRhx  brand  labware.  agent  bottle  with  polyethylene  stopper 

Labware  that's  dependable,  rugged,  just  $0.55;  and  the  two-piece  student 

safe,  long-lasting.  Labware  that’s  ex-  cylinder  only  $1.03.* 
pertly  fashioned  from  Pyrex  brand  And  low  initial  cost  is  just  the  start 
glass  No.  7740.  No  worries  about  cor-  because  long-lasting  Pyrex  labware 

rosion,  heat  shock,  or  rough  use.  can  save  you  money  all  through  the 

But  what  about  cost?  Well,  with  year.  Many  items  are  specially  de- 

these  new,  low-cost  items  you  can  still  signed  to  serve  the  need  of  the  student, 

give  every  student  the  quality  glass-  Like  the  new  6440  thistle  tube  that’s 

ware  he  deserves  .  ,  .  and  stay  within  square-shaped  to  prevent  roll,  rein- 

your  budget.  forced  at  wear  points.  Or  the  two-piece 

Examples?  The  new  2124  burette  student  cylinder— a  glass  column  and 

*  Prices  based  on  orders  consisting  of  an  assortment  of  100  packages  of 
Pyrex  brand  labware.  Order  through  your  regular  laboratory  supply  dealer. 

PYREX*  laboratory  ware..  .  the  tested  tool  of  modern  research 


a  detachable  plastic,  hex-shaped  base. 
In  case  of  breakage,  you  replace  only 
the  column,  at  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
complete  unit. 

Isn’t  now  the  time  to  look  into  the 
safety  and  savings  you  get  only  with 
Pyrex  brand  glass  laboratory  ware? 
Consult  our  LG-1  Catalog  and  the 
NEW  Supplement  No.  3.  For  copies 
of  either,  write  to  Corning  Glass 
Work'  Crystal  St.,  Corning,  N.Y. 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 

CORNING  MEANS  RESEARCH  IN  GLASS 
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INSIDE  VIEW  OF  BOOKS 


continued  from  page  IV) 

curtail  academic  liberties. 

One  of  the  concerns  of  the  college 
administrator  is  drawing  the  line  be¬ 
tween  proper  and  improper  controls. 
Responsible  officials  realize  that  a 
budget  office  and  state  officials  can 
perform  invaluable  services  to  higher 
education  and  other  state  agencies  by 
deciding  what  portion  of  the  state’s 
economic  resources  should  be  as¬ 
signed  to  each  group.  But  once  the 
funds  have  been  appropriated,  edu¬ 
cators  are  convinced  that  internal  al¬ 
locations  should  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  educational  institution  solely. 
Status  and  the  future  of  academic 
personnel  should  not  depend  upon 
decisions  made  outside  the  college. 

On  the  other  hand,  state  officials 
feel  that  duplication  of  efforts  and 
waste  ought  to  be  eliminated.  This 
may  be  true  but  the  assumption  of 
university  responsibilities  bv  un¬ 
trained  state  officials  does  not  lead  to 


a  solution  of  the  problem.  The  state 
offices  should  exist  to  serve  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  not  to  dictate  pol¬ 
icy,  intervene  in  management  or  limit 
the  scope  of  academic  endeavors. 
Higher  education  makes  a  unique 
contribution  to  the  community.  It  is 
the  most  fundamental  of  all  public 
agencies  “since  achievement  in  other 
areas  of  governmental  activity  ulti¬ 
mately  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
the  educational  system  ...  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  expansion  as  well  as 
the  transmission  of  knowledge.  This 
trail-breaking  function  ...  is  one 
that  cannot  be  carried  on  efficiently 
except  in  a  climate  of  freedom.” 

Kssential  in  this  controversy  is  the 
recognition  by  both  sides  that  educa¬ 
tional  freed<»m  and  management  effi¬ 
ciency  arc  not  necessarily  incompat¬ 
ible.  Legislatures  should  set  up 
independent  boards  of  lay  trustees, 
vested  with  both  authority  and  re¬ 


sponsibility,  to  present  budgets  di¬ 
rectly  to  legislative  committees.  They 
also  must  safeguard  the  university 
or  college  from  political  forces. 

Kducators  must  assume  the  task  of 
fully  informing  the  people  on  the  na¬ 
ture  and  extent  of  educational  budg¬ 
ets.  A  well-informed  public  can  be 
education's  best  friend.  If  we  l)elieve 
education  to  l)e  a  function  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  it  exists,  then  we  can¬ 
not  abrogate  its  function  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  which  is  the  instrument  for 
perpetuating  our  culture  and  ideals. 

RESOURCES 

Any  literature  published  by  the  Office  of 
Education,  Deftartment  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare,  is  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  I  nited  States 
Government  Printing  Office,  U  ashington 
25,  1).  C.,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

Any  literature  published  by  the  \ational 
Education  Association  or  any  of  its  affili¬ 
ates,  is  available  from  the  .4ssociation,  1201 
Sixteenth  St.  NW,  U  ashington  6,  I).  (.. 

A  B  C'S  OF  SCHOOL  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
-A  CHECK  LIST 

l*ubli>hed  bv  American  As<torialion 
uf  SchtMil  Adminiviraliirs,  MEA.  16 
l>|).  1959.  50'*  fur  sinicle  rnpv,  dis¬ 
count  for  bulk  quantities. 

Th  is  booklet  will  l>e  useful  to  every 
school  administrator  and  board  mem- 


MAKE  SORE  IT’S  READ... 

MAKE  SURE  IT’S  A 

DAV-SON  BULLETIN  BOARD 


AHMOUNCCMENTS 


OmCCTOfrt 


PERFORMANCE-PROVED  SINCE  1922 


EHAVELY 


DOES  MORE  GROUNDS 
^MAINTENANCE  JOBS 
AT  LESS  COST! 


ROTARY  MOW 
WEEDS 

^  lAWNS 


The  new,  improved  (now  6.6  HP!)  Gravely 
Tractor  now  powers  a  complete,  yeor-round 
maintenance  system. 

Cut  your  costs  two  ways:  (1)  because  you 
buy  only  ONE  power  unit  thot  powers  your 
choice  of  30  quickly  interchangeable  tods; 
(2)  Because  the  Gravely  will  do  your  jobs 
better,  faster,  easier! 

Standardize  on  Gravely  as  many  cost- 
conscious  schools  hove.  Becouse  Gravely  gives 
you  more  for  your  money.  More  power  at  the 
tool  through  direct,  all-gear  drive.  Simple, 
precise  control,  low-cost  dependable  power  for 
year-round  work.  Tools  that  will  do  your  job 
most  efficiently! 

FREE  CATALOG  &  CIRCULAR 

1  Fiii4  Mt  »ky  aii4  kaw  Gravely  kaes  tke 

»o«>  V  Jak  kast.  Write  TSDAY  tar  >  Haw  ta  Cat 
cu'  ..os%  Graandt  Mainteaance  cait"  aak  Graealy 

\  Catala*! 

I  iffifCTons.tHC. 

\  P  O.BOX  M7-PI  DUNBAR.  W  VA 
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ber  in  the  promotion  of  better  under¬ 
standing  of  education  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  It  is  a  reminder  of  what  must 
be  done  continuously  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  and  acquisition  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  FACILITIES 
SURVEY,  Part  I:  Cost  and  Financing 
of  Collogo  and  University  Buildings, 
1951-55 

By  Robert  Bokelman  and  John  B. 
Rork.  53  pp.  Office  of  Education. 
HEW.  1959.  Circular  No.  540.  45c. 

This  booklet  presents  data  on  con¬ 
struction  costs  and  methods  used  to 
finance  college  and  university  build¬ 
ings,  1951-55,  exclusive  of  campus 
improvements  and  equipment. 

WHAT  SHOULD  OUR  SCHOOLS  DO 
FOR  OUR  CHILDREN? 

Prepared  by  John  Harold,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schooln,  C^dar  Fall' 
Community  School  District,  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa.  38  pp.  1959.  tl  for 
single  copy,  discount  on  bulk  or¬ 
ders. 

In  any  given  period  of  time,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  “Reports  from  Superintend¬ 
ents”  cross  our  desks.  With  various 
degrees  of  imagination,  they  present 
the  accomplishments  of  the  schools- 
new  buildings,  program  expansions, 
amount  of  money  spent — to  the  citi¬ 
zens. 

John  Harold,  superintendent  of 
schools.  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  booklet  that  is  unique.  I  he 
author,  who  has  a  rare  perception  of 
the  l»eauty  of  our  language,  has 
drawn  “word  pictures  of  our  chil¬ 
dren.”  He  tries  to  show  adults  what's 
“on  the  inside”  in  children  of  various 
ages.  Having  set  the  stage,  he  queries 
how  the  school  and  communit)  can 
share  the  responsibility  for  creating 
an  environment  that  will  stimulate  in¬ 
dividuality  rather  than  conformity. 
His  presentation  is  stimulating,  l)eau- 
tifully  written  and  well-illustrated. 
Thoughtful  educators  and  citizens, 
far  removed  from  Iowa,  will  be 
greatly  rewarded  by  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  this  publication. 

THE  LEADERSHIP  BEHAVIOR  OF 
SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS 

By  Andrew  W.  Halpin.  109  pp.  Re¬ 
printed  by  the  Midwest  Administra¬ 
tion  Center,  The  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Chicago,  111.  1959. 

This  report  summarizes  three  aspects 
of  the  leadership  role  of  the  school 
superintendent:  how  members  of 


both  his  staff  and  his  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  view  him,  their  expectations 
of  a  superintendent,  and  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  his  actual  behavior  and 
the  expected  or  ideal  behavior. 

STATE  PLANS  UNDER  THE  LIBRARY 
SERVICES  ACT-Supplamant  I 

Published  by  Office  of  Education, 
HEW.  82  pp.  Bulletin  1959  No.  17. 
35<‘. 

An  account  of  the  library  service  de¬ 
velopment  programs  in  50  states  and 
territories,  with  the  major  stress  on 
the  adequacy  and  accessibility  of  li¬ 
brary  services  for  all  people,  every¬ 
where. 

SEVEN  STATE  TAXES:  RATES 
AND  COLLECTIONS 

Prepared  by  the  NEA  Research  Di¬ 
vision  for  the  NEA  Tax  Education 
and  School  Finance  Committee.  39 
pp.  1959.  25^  for  single  copy,  dis¬ 
count  on  bulk  orders. 

Discussing  the  major  types  of  state 
taxes  (general  sales,  motor  fuel,  in¬ 
dividual  income,  motor  vehicle  fees, 
corporation  net  income  taxes,  tobacco 
and  alcoholic  beverages  taxes )  it  abo 
shows  educators  the  portion  allotted 
to  school  finance  in  state  budgets. 

AMERICAN  IDEAS  ABOUT  ADULT 
EDUCATION,  1710-1951 

Edited  by  ('.  Hartley  Grattan.  140 
pp.  New  York:  Bureau  of  Publica¬ 
tions,  Teachers  (atllege,  Columbia 
University.  1959.  $1.25. 

This  little  volume  presents  documents 
indicating  that  concern  for  adult  edu¬ 
cation  is  not  a  modern  phenomenon. 
Ideas  about  the  value  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion  have  been  expressed  by  Cotton 
Mather,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Peter 
Cooper  as  well  as  the  President’s 
Commission  on  Higher  Education,  the 
American  Association  for  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  Adult  Education  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  U.  S.  of  America. 

THE  TEACHER'S  DAY  IN  COURT: 

REVIEW  OF  1958 

Research  Report  1959-R7,  School 
l.aw  Series.  Research  Division,  NEA. 
18  pp.  25c  for  single  copy,  discount 
on  quantity  orders. 

The  digest  of  cases  includes  those 
involving  teachers  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  public  colleges 
and  universities.  These  conflicts  in¬ 
volve  tenure,  salary,  contract,  retire¬ 
ment,  and  teacher  liability  for  pupil 
injuries.  A  miscellaneous  category 
includes  those  cases  not  covered  in 
the  previous  chapters. 


THE  PUPIL'S  DAY  IN  COURT: 

REVIEW  OF  1958 

Research  Report  1959-R8,  School 
l.aw  Series.  Research  Division,  NEA. 

45  pp.  25^  for  single  copy,  discount 
on  quantity  orders. 

This  review  digests  judicial  opinions 
in  cases  involving  public  school  pupils 
and  students  in  publicly  financed  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  Of  the  57 
cases  reported,  all  were  civil  actions 
with  one  exception.  The  categories 
under  which  the  cases  appear  are: 
admission  and  attendance,  segrega¬ 
tion,  pupil  injuries,  transportation 
and  miscellaneous. 

Both  these  booklets  will  be  useful 
in  facilitating  the  search  for  legal 
precedent,  and  help  identify  trends 
in  this  held  of  the  law. 

ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  TEACHERS 
IN  1958-59 

Research  Report  1959-R.3,  Research 
Division,  NEA.  35  pp.  500  for  single 
copy,  discount  on  bulk  orders. 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  aver¬ 
age  salaries  of  teachers  during  the 
past  year,  but  it  still  remained  in  the 
same  range  as  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
workers  and  far  below  salary  levels 
of  professional  persons. 

ARE  YOU  A  GOOD  TEACHER? 

By  William  M.  Alexander.  57  pp. 
New  York:  Rinehart  and  f^ompanv, 
Inc.  1959.  $1. 

The  author  discusses  the  characteris¬ 
tics  and  professional  behavior  of  good 
teachers  and  emphasizes  the  need  for 
self-evaluation  and  a  program  of  self- 
improvement. 

Recent  Publications  with  Implications 
for  Education  in  U.  S. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  INTELLECT 

By  Jacques  Barzun.  276  pp.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  1959. 
$S. 

Mr.  Barzun  charges  that  the  approach 
to  experience  in  our  American  society 
is  certainly  not  one  of  the  Intellect 
for  it  is  corrupted  by  the  forces  of  art, 
science  and  philanthropy.  The  author 
does  suggest  methods  to  revive  the 
“tradition  of  the  Intellect.” 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  SCIENCE 
EDUCATION 

Edited  by  Joseph  S.  Roucek.  491 
pp.  New  York:  Philosophical  Li¬ 
brary,  Inc.  1959.  $10. 

This  book  surveys  educational  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  field  of  science  from  pre¬ 
primary  through  university  levels. 
Certain  sociological,  religious  and 
political  implications  are  included  to 
stimulate  all  thinking  people. 
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What's  New  in 
Building  and  Construction? 

^'ant  to  out  modernization 
costs?  A  new  plastic-surfaced  panel¬ 
ing  called  Marlile  Random  Plank, 
manufactured  by  Marsh  Wall  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  Dover,  Ohio  should  help. 
Interested  readers  will  find  the  16- 
inch  hy  8-foot  planks  available  in  six 
attractive  finishes  which,  it  is  claimed, 
are  highly  resistant  to  hard  wear  and 
abrasion.  A  wipe  with  a  sudsy  cloth 
will  do  the  trick  of  removing  stains 
and  scuff  marks. 


and  simply  science  can  be  explained 
through  this  medium. 

See  how  others  do  it  by  obtain¬ 
ing  a  film  called  “Breaking  the  Lan¬ 
guage  Barrier’’  which  shows  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  ele<-tronic  instruction 
methods  in  language  teaching.  Film 
available  free  through  Harold  Mar¬ 
shall  Publication  Services  Inc.,  N.^  . 

Bright  light  for  slide  and  movie 
projectors  is  the  new  projectidh  lamp 
which  has  its  own  reflector  sealc«l 
right  in  the  bulb.  I’nveiled  by  the 
Lamp  Division,  Westinghouse  Klec- 
tric  Corp.,  the  tiny  half-inch  reflector 
reflects  more  light,  says  a  company 
spokesman,  through  the  projector's 
optical  system. 

All  in  one  aid  to  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  teaching  may  be  seen  in  Model 
MY-.5C  developed  by  Mobile-Tronits, 
Morrisville,  Pa.,  and  priced  t»)  sell 
at  S385..50  or  S39()  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Units  contain  tape  recorder, 
record  player,  built-in  mixer,  micro¬ 
phone  and  six  headsets  (each  with  its 
f>wn  volume  control).  Self-contained 
model  is  mounted  on  4-inch  wheels. 


signed  to  reduce  “on  the  roof”  tem¬ 
peratures  by  over  30  degrees.  This 
protective  material  may  be  applied 
with  a  brush  or  with  heavy-duty 
spray  equipment  and  is  available  in 
two  formulas:  one  for  insulation 
only,  the  other  for  additional  water¬ 
proofing  protection. 


Shopping  Around  for 
Audio<Visual  Aids? 


^  orth  looking  at,  (  on  a  free 
screening  basis)  is  a  new  3.3-minute 
16mm  color  film  entitled  “The  Unique 
Uontribution”  which  is  produced  by 
Kncyclo|K*dia  Britannica  Films,  Wil- 
metrt*.  Ill.  This  film  gives  compre¬ 
hensive  coverage  of  the  various  types 
of  educational  films  used  in  today’s 
teaching.  A  section  of  the  film  shows 
how  a  rocket  is  put  into  orbit  and 
thus  demonstrates  how  graphicallv 


Savings  in  operating  air-con¬ 
ditioning  equipment  are  foreseen 
by  Pace  Products  Inc.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  through  the  use  of  their  Silver- 
leaf  aluminum  roofing  which  is  de- 
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Teacher's  Pet  Helpers 

I'.halkhoard  decor  which  the 
manufacturers  say  has  never  been 
known  to  form  blind  spots,  chip  or 
crack,  or  react  poorly  to  any  type  of 
cleaning  solution  is  manufactured  by 
Berkley -(lardy  Co.,  Chicago.  Of  mag¬ 
netic,  Slato  Steel,  it  is  available  in 
brown,  grey,  blue,  black  and  two 
decorator  shades  of  green.  Might  be 
just  the  one  for  you. 

Dripletts  and  dry  Chalk-off 
cloths  that  put  an  end  to  the  chalk 
dust  nuisance  and  daily  washings, 
are  now  produced  by  the  Majestic 
Wax  Co.,  of  Denver. 


Communications  Shop  Talk 

“Mighty  mike”  is  one  of  the 
latest  entrants  in  the  portable  voice 
amplifier  field  and  might  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  consumers  with  communica- 
li*)ns  problems  during  outdoor  ac¬ 
tivities.  This  Hamilton  Electronics 
Corp.  of  Chicago  unit  is  rated  at  .‘((I 
watts  of  power  and  runs  on  eight 
standard  flashlight  batteries  or  from 
a  12-volt  automobile  battery,  using 
the  cigarette  lighter  connection. 

Still  another  mobile  amplifier 
which  can  be  operated  from  a  6-f»r- 
12-vnlt  battery  in  addition  to  a 
117-volt  AC  power  supply  is  being 
marketed  by  The  Mark  Simpson 
Manufacturing  Co.  Inc.,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y. 

Laborotory  Lay-outs 

“Centersoope”  is  what  the  Meta¬ 
lab  Equipment  Co.  (Hicksville,  N.Y.l 


people  have  dublied  their  multi-com¬ 
bination  science  table.  Equipped  with 
a  combination  of  pull-out  vertical 
drawers,  individual  student  drawers, 
tote  tray  cupbogrds  and  open  shelving, 
*‘Centers<ope”  also  has  an  elevated 
service  section  which  contains  a 
molded  sink  and  t«>p,  water  and  gas 
service  and  electric  plug-in  strip.  You 
can  mix  and  match  these  facilities 
to  meet  your  special  needs. 

If  it's  a  sight  saving  arc  welding 
bench  you  need,  investigate  the  Toler- 


ton  Co.’s  (  Alliance,  Ohio  I  new  unit. 
Designed  with  a  “see-through”  shield, 
it  will  eliminate  student  eye  flashburn 
during  welding  demonstrations.  This 
particular  model  permits  several  stu¬ 
dents  to  observe  simultaneously  since 
it  has  several  smoked  plastic  plates 
or  “see  throughs.” 

Srhool  shops  might  find  a  use  for 
the  new  gap-bed,  12-inch  wood  lathe 
introduced  by  Rockwell  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company’s  Delta  Power  Tool 
Division  (Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 


Ideal  for  engineering  students... 
Jet-Log  gives  aii  these  advantages 


•  Fully  consistent  scale  system.  On 
the  front  face  are  the  LL02,  LL03, 
DF,  CF,  CIF,  C,  D,  LL3  and  LL2 
scales;  on  the  reverse  side  are  the 
LLOl,  L,  K,  A,  B,  T,  SRT,  S,  D,  DI 
and  LLl  scales. 

•  K&E  precision  graduations,  ac¬ 
curately  positioned  and  easy  to  see 
on  a  smooth  ivory-white  back¬ 
ground. 

•  K&E  exclusive  Ivorite*,  a  spe¬ 


cially  developed  plastic  slide  rule 
material. 

•  Color-coding  to  indicate  reading 
direction. 

BLACK  reads  from  left  to  right 


RED  reads  from  right  to  left 

•  Non-breakable,  full-view  indi¬ 
cator. 


Hard-cover 
self-instruction 
manual.  m 


Tapered,  top-grain  leather  case 
with  “loss-proof’  belt  carrier. 


E41 81,  in  special  college  package  $13^^ 


Unconditional  lifetime  guarantee. 


KEUFFEL  9l  ESSER  CO. 

NEW  YORK  •  HOBOKEN,  N.  J.  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  •  MILWAUKEE  •  ST.  LOUIS 
DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SEAHLE  •  MONTREAL 
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Innovations  in  Interiors,  Lighting 
Built-in,  with  baked-on  chip-re¬ 
sistant  enamel  and  optional  Formica 


facings  describes  the  “Encore”  line 
of  metal  furniture  for  school  dormi¬ 
tories  produced  by  Reliance  Engi¬ 
neering  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.  Pieces  consist  of  vanity 
with  light,  mirror,  a  sink  and  fixtures, 
chest,  desk  and  divan  which  converts 
into  a  bed. 


Want  glareless,  natural  light  from 
a  skylight?  Fiberglas  reinforced 
panels  to  serve  as  skylights  over  cor¬ 
ridor  areas  were  built  into  the  new 
O’Donnell  School  in  Lowell,  Mass.  A 
product  of  Structoglas.  Inc.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  the  panels  were  installed 
without  framing  or  supports  and  were 


fastened  to  the  roof  with  bolts  and 
waterproof  neoprene  washers. 

Light  the  way  for  your  evening 
sports  events?  You  may  find  the  an¬ 
swer  in  Quad  floodlights  produced 
by  Quadrangle  Manufacturing  Co., 
Chicago.  Floodlight  reflectors  diffuse 
the  light  from  a  white  porcelain  re¬ 
flector  as  they  deliver  high  candle 
power  between  0  and  4.t  degrees. 

Short  Cuts  to  Cleaning  &  Maintenance 

Fare-lifting  with  a  paint  spray 
gun  .  .  .  that’s  what  the  Taussig  Paint 
Sales  Co.  of  Jenkintown.  Pa.,  recom¬ 
mends  for  a  (|uick  inex|)ensive  re¬ 
furbishment  of  such  school  materials 
as  upholstery  and  draperies.  New 
colors  can  be  put  on,  or  the  original 
color  duplicated  by  matching  or  mix¬ 
ing  12  available  colors  and  black  and 
white. 

Cut  a  wide  swath  with  Lowndes 
Products  Inc.  (Philadelphia)  40-inch 
sweeper  and  chemically-treated  dis¬ 
posable  cleaning  cloths.  Cloths  come 
in  cases  of  250  and  are  attached  to 
aluminum  sweeper  weighing  4V2  lbs. 


FOLDING  PEDESTAL 
BANOUET  TABLES 


SOLD  DIRECT 

Over  50  years  exi>erience 
and  service  t^ark  Monroe 
Folding  Tables  and  othe - 
pr<M]ucts.  I,arfre«t  factory 
In  the  world  selllnir  fold- 
ttift  tables  direct  Hch(K>ls. 


churches.  Icwlires.  clubn 


ho. 


tels.  and  other  institutions. 

Factory  Prices 
and  Discounts 

Our  cataloftff  are 


l>aKs.ed  cm  to  the 

fanizations  and  institutions, 
ike  the  over  51.000  whom 
we  have  aerved. 

All  Steel 
Folding  Chairs 

M  onroe  •  Approved 
chairs  in  attrac¬ 
tive  range  of 
styles,  sizes  st 
direct  prices.  Ex. 


m 


ease  of  handling. 


Transport  Trucks 
For  Tables  and  Chairs 

Any  room  set  up  or  cleared 
In  a  Jiffy,  one  man  can  do 
It.  Fur  both  moving  and 
Btoring.  Mudel  TS8  shown. 


Portable  Partitions 

Panrla  In  tuliular  steel 
frames,  on  swivel  glides  <»r 
cgsters.  Idle  space  “  ^ 

ed  to  useful  area* 
chalktmard  finished. 


Easily  Seats  10 
(5  on  each  side) 


Maximum  seating  capacity  and  comfort.  Exclualva 


shown),  Omacel  Blon-D  and  ICeiemine  Plgstle. 


Monroe  Fold  Lite 
UtilHy  Tables 

Conventional  steel 
folding  legs.  16  sizes 
from  32"  X  32"  up 
^  3*  X  lO'  and  4'  x 
special  sizes 


order. 


Masonite  and  Omacel  Bloo.J>  top«. 


Adjestable  Haight  Folding  Tobias 

Can  tw  adjusted  any  height  20  to  30  inches.  Fold¬ 
ing  pedes'als  or  legs.  tools  required-  Will  not 
slip  or  collapse. 


Monroe 


Folding  Bhers 
and  Platforms  ’  ' 

Moat  modem  staging  choral  groups,  etc.  Ruggedly 
built  sections  with  steel  folding  legs.  Many  stand¬ 
ard  aettinga  or  specials  to  order. 

COMPLETE  CATALOG  FREE 

House,  purchasing  or  kitchen  committees  of  church¬ 
es.  schools,  clubs,  lodges,  etc.  Write  at  once  for 
newest  Monroe  Line  Institutional  Catalog  in  colors. 
Complete  pricea,  discounts  and  terms.  Address: 


THE  MONROE  COMPANY 


M  Church  St. 


COLFAX.  IOWA 


LANGUAGE  LABORATORIES 
Go  To  Schoolt 


Califone’s  complete  line  of  Language  Laboratory 
components  has  been  developed  after  extensive 
research  into  the  requirements  of  Schools 
and  Universities  at  all  grade  levels. 

Recorders,  playbacks,  phonographs,  consoles, 
booths,  etc.  —  all  manufactured  by  Califone  — 
offer  to  the  field  of  language  education  integrated 
equipment  that  is  the  most  reliable,  easiest 
to  service  and  simplest  to  operate. 

Contact  your  Califone  Language  Laboratory 
Dealer.  He  vfill  help  you  determine 
your  exact  requirements. 

Write  today  for  complete  descriptive  literature, 

califone  c  o  R  p  o  R  A  T  I  o  N  o-i 

1020  NORTH  LA  BREA  AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD  38,  CALIFORNIA 
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When  the  Best  costs  you  Less 


DOUBLE 

BOILERS 


MIXING  BOWLS 


BAIN  MARIES 


MEASURES 


COMPARE  THESE 
EVERYDAY  LOW  PRICES  ON 


PRODUCT  LITERATURE 


ARCH ITECTURAL 

Suggestions  for  the  installation  and  rare  of  kiln-drird 
hardwood  flooring  are  offered  in  the  Maple  Flooring 
Manufacturers  Ass’n,  ('hicago,  pocket-si/e  booklet  en¬ 
titled  Please  Don’t. 


Movable  interior  partitions,  built  around  a  single 
modular  framing  system,  to  which  a  variety  of  diffen  nl 
types  of  paneling  can  be  attached,  are  illustrate<l  in  new 
24-page  catalogue  offered  by  the  Penn  Metal  ('.ompany. 
Inc..  Boston,  Mass. 


Planners  of  an  educational  film  program  for  science 
and  mathematics  will  l>e  interested  in  12-page  special 
catalogue  releaserl  by  Coninet  Films.  (Chicago.  It  lists 
and  descril>es  270  up-to-date  films  which  may  l>e  ac¬ 
quired  with  matching  funds  via  the  National  Defense 
F.ducation  Act. 


COMMISSARY 

Operation  and  care  of  steam-jacketed  kettles,  as  well 
as  recipes  for  the  preparation  of  numerous  dishes  from 
special  Hungarian  goulash  to  ham  jambalaya  with  rice, 
are  covered  in  28-page  booklet  offered  by  B.  H.  Mub- 
bert  &  Son.  Inc..  Baltimore.  Md. 


DOUBLE  BOILERS 

Loop  Handle  Coven 
Flat  Bottom  Ineertt 


2  $2.30  516-A  16 

4  3.45  522-A  22 

7  5.80  548-A  46 

12  8.10 

(i4/«>  available  with  handles.) 


MIXING  BOWLS 


FURNITURE  AND  LIGHTING 

Specifications  and  complete  descriptions  of  the  (irade- 
Aid  line  of  steel  classroom  e<]uipment  are  contained  in 
the  colorfully-illustrated  6-page  brochure  released  bv 
Grade-Aid  Corp.,  Na.shua.  N.H. 


2008-A 

2116-A 

2016-A 

2024-A 

2036-A 


MEASURES 


Fttfutinf  Eiclusivt  Internal 
Bead  For  Easier  Cleanini 


{Rimless  measures  also  available.) 


New  catalogue  featuring  lighting  fixtures  for  school 
buildings  has  been  released  by  Ainsworth  Lighting,  Inc.. 
Long  Island  City,  N’.Y,  The  12-page  loose  leaf  informa¬ 
tion  file  provides  descriptions  of  six  types  of  fluorescent 
fixtures,  and  a  range  of  incandescent  units. 


1826- B  (Closed  Bead  17H'  X  25y4'  X  !■ 
Wire  Reinforeed) 

1826  (Open  Bead)  17H'  X  25H'  X  1' 


COMPARE  THESE  QUALITY  FEATURES... 

•  Heavy  duty,  hard  aluminum  alloy  for  rugged, 
practical  service  . . .  fast  even  heat  distribution. 

•  Abrasion  and  corrosion  resistant. 

•  Rounded  corners  for  quick  easy  cleaning  and 
maximum  sanitation. 

•  Extra  strength  and  thickness  at  tops  and  bottoms, 
extra  thick  edges. 

Write  today  for  catalog. 

HARLOW  C.  STAHL  CO.  •1362E.  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit  7,  Michigan 


Prices 
slightly 
higher 
west  of  the 
Rockies. 


Mark  III  lighting  control  system  for  schools  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  8-page  Bulletin  epd  .S43.5-1  published  by 
Vickers  Inc.,  Electric  Products  Div..  St.  Louis.  Mo.  Of¬ 
fering  includes  characteristics  and  dimensions  of  dimmer 
units,  drawing  of  a  typical  installation,  and  a  list  of  com¬ 
pany’s  nationwide  representatives. 


the  ultimate  in 
W  CENTRAl  CONTROL 
ALl-FACIllTY  SCHOOL  SOUND 


Here  is  rauland’s  most  complete  School 
Sound  System,  offering  every 
conceivable  program,  distribution  and 
oiierational  facUity.  The  S260  System 
simplifies  administrative  control,  offers 
complete  program  distribution  (two  programs 
simultaneously)  to  enhance  instruction, 
and  provides  2-way  communication  between 
any  classroom  and  the  central  control  console. 
Here,  truly,  is  the  ultimate  in  School  Sound. 


FM-AM  RADIOS:  Two  (2)  Dupplied;  selecta  any  FM  or 
AM  radio  program  for  diatributioD  to  aoy  or  all  rooms. 

RROGRAM  PANKLS:  Two  (2)  supplied;  selects  any 
two  of  6  microphones  aiKl  mixes  them  as  desired  or  mixes 
one  microphone  with  Radio,  Room-Return  or  any  one  of 
4  proorams;  Transcription  Phono,  Record  Changer, 
Tape  Recorder  or  Remote  Line. 

MASTIR  CONTROL  PANIL:  Provides  2-way  conversa¬ 
tion  with  any  room;  includes  one-operation  Emergency 
Switch,  automatic  Program  Clock  and  Monitor  Speaker 
controls. 

SWITCH  PANILt  Selects  any  room  for  program  distri¬ 
bution;  switches  control  distribution  of  2  programs, 
intercommunication  and  room-return. 

TRANSCRIPTION  PLAYER  t  Plays  all  record  sixes  and 
speeds;  Record  Changer  and/or  Tape  Recorder  may 
also  be  used. 

The  $260  Sydsni  may  be  ebtelned  In  spaco-tavina 
Rack  Maunting.  RAUIANO  Public  Addratt  aguipmani 
it  alta  available  far  alhlalic  fMd  taund  cavsrogs. 

— •  WRITE  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 

RAULAND-BORG  CORPORATION 


Rauland-Borg  Corporation 
35SS  Addison  St.,  Dept.  E,  Chicago  18,  III. 

r~l  Send  full  details  on  oil  RAUIANO  School  Sound  Systems. 
We  hove _ clossrooms. 


Nome. 


-Title- 


School - 

Address - 

City - Zone _ Stote- 
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« 

New  0-page  puiilicatiun  released  by  Smithcraft  Light¬ 
ing  Co..  Chelsea,  Mass.,  contains  full  information  on 
line  of  Speedomatic  troffers.  Included  are  13  separate 
pages  describing  spot  boxes,  shielding  media,  and  firm's 
Ceiling  Index. 

« 

LABORATORY  AND  SHOP 

Full  line  of  Lab-Volt  power  stations  for  science  labs 
and  shops  is  described  in  4-page  folder  from  the  Buck 
Kngineering  Co..  Inc.,  Freehold.  N.J.  Six  indejtendent 
models  to  meet  AC  and  DC  needs  for  science  experiments 
are  listed. 

% 

Newest  issue  of  "The  l.aboratory,"  published  by 
f  isher  Scientific  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  features  an  in¬ 
teresting  story  of  a  new  roofing  material  produced  by 
DuPont  chemists.  Additional  laboratory  instruments  and 
reagents  are  also  introduced  in  this  number. 

• 

MAINTENANCE 

“how-to”  series  of  vacuum  cleaner  applications,  in 
literature  form,  and  including  such  subjects  as  Liquid 
Recovery  from  Floors,  and  Dry  Vacuuming  of  Floors 
and  Overhead  Cleaning,  has  been  released  by  Doyle 
\acuum  Cleaner  (]o..  (irand  Rapids.  Midi. 


U.  S.  Begins  Loans  to  Private  Schools 

Washington — The  Tennessee  Military  Institute,  Inc.,  of 
Sweetwater  can  add  another  “first”  to  its  colorful  history. 
It  was  the  first  private,  non-profit  school  to  receive  a 
Federal  loan  under  the  science-mathematics-foreign  lan¬ 
guage  provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Fducation  Act. 

Commissioner  Lawrence  Derthick  announced  that  the 
Institute  had  been  granted  a  loan  of  S7,.300  to  purchasi- 
equipment  needed  to  strengthen  its  science  program. 

The  Institute  was  one  of  186  private,  non-profit  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  in  .38  states  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  to  file  application  for  loans.  The  appli¬ 
cations  totalled  S2,431,6<lf)  although  the  original  ap¬ 
propriation  under  the  Act  provided  $2,280,000  for  the 
year  ending  June  30.  An  additional  appropriation  signed 
by  Pres.  Eisenhower  on  May  20  threw  an  extra  $4,444,000 
into  the  account  set  aside  for  use  by  these  schools. 
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Educational  Policies  Commission 
Blasts  Inadequate  Financing 

St.  Louis  —By  allotting  only  $10  bil¬ 
lion  for  the  nation’s  public  schools, 
the  hudgetmakers  fall  $8  billion  short 
of  the  required  mark  for  a  good  edu¬ 
cational  program.  This  doleful  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  situation  is  the  conclu- 
si»»n  of  a  report  issued  by  the 
Kducation  Policies  (]ommission,  pol¬ 
icy-making  body  of  the  National  F-d- 
ucational  Association  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Associalimi  of  School  Adminis¬ 
trators. 

The  report  was  released  at  the  97th 
annual  meeting  of  the  NKA. 

It  calls  for  a  “massive”  addition  of 
funds  for  public  education,  stipulat¬ 
ing  that  a  “significant”  share  of  that 
increase  should  come  from  the  cof¬ 
fers  of  the  Federal  (Government.  The 
old  issue  that  Federal  mono  implies 
Federal  control  is  hrieflv  disjiensed 
with:  “Initiative  and  control  imply 
freedom  of  choice.  But  lack  of  monev 
limits  that  freedom  in  most  American 
school  s\ stems  todav.  Too  often  the 


schools  must  choose  not  the  best  al¬ 
ternatives,  but  the  cheapest  .  .  .  Kdu¬ 
cation  is  not  recognized  as  an  obli¬ 
gation  in  which  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  must  carry  a  significant  share.’" 

The  .$8  billion  deficit  in  school 
spending  is  based  on  the  actual  spend¬ 
ing  in  the  19,58-.i9  school  year  and 
does  not  take  intcj  account  the  mount¬ 
ing  school  population  and  hence  ex- 
|)enses  projected  for  the  future. 

Blasting  the  fact  that  the  schools 
are  %  percent  financed  by  state  and 
hx  al  taxes,  the  report  denounces  such 
financing  as  “insensitive  to  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  pay”  l)ecause  there  might  he 
little  relation  between  the  value  of 
property  and  the  income  of  the 
owner. 

The  .$8  billion  additional  outlay 
called  f<»r  by  the  «'ommission  was 
computed  on  an  KPC  formula  which 
<le<rees  that  the  minimum  annual 
|>er  pupil  expenditure  he  about  12 
liercent  of  a  beginning  teacher's  sal¬ 
ary.  ith  an  average  beginning  sal¬ 
ary  established  at  .$4..t()0  |)er  year. 


the  per  pupil  expense  would  average 
$.540;  in  practice  it  actually  came  to 
$310,  which  is  $230  below  the  rec¬ 
ommended  minimum. 

“Therefore,”  the  report  concludes, 
“in  light  of  the  responsibilities  of 
American  education,  the  tax  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  nation,  and  the  needs  fac¬ 
ing  the  schools,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  should  participate  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  financing  of  the  schools.” 


Conant  Draws  Plans  for  Junior 
High  School  Study 

New  York — James  B.  Conant.  Presi¬ 
dent  FGmeritus  of  Harvard  and  for¬ 
mer  Ambassador  to  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  (Germany,  has  announced 
plans  to  continue  his  study  of  the 
American  public  high  school  under 
an  $8.5, (XX)  grant  from  the  (Garnegie 
(Corporation  of  New  York. 

The  current  emphasis  of  the  study, 
to  begin  this  fall,  will  be  on  grades  7 
and  8.  The  initial  part  of  Conant’s 
rontinurd  on  page  157 
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Closed  Circuit  TV 

for  those  who  tuned  in  late 


Listening  to  a  group  discuss  educa¬ 
tional  television  leaves  the  eaves¬ 
dropper  wondering  whether  “closed- 
circuit”  refers  to  television  or  to  the 
minds  of  the  examiners.  The  result 
is  usually  that  described  by  Omar 
Khayyam:  “but  evermore  came  out 
by  the  same  door  where  in  I  went.” 
The  participants  bring  an  opinion 
and  depart  without  discovering  any 
reason  for  altering  it. 

The  confusion  is  generally  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  fact  that  one  group 
docs  not  understand  the  technical  as¬ 
pects  of  education  and  the  other  lacks 
technical  understanding  of  television. 

For  most  people  closed-circuit 
television  is  the  least  understood  area 
of  the  medium.  All  they  really  know 
is  that  they  cannot  get  it  on  their  set 
at  home. 

What  is  closed-circuit  TV?  Can  it 
offer  anything  to  education? 

There  are  two  types  of  television 
systems  being  used  by  education 
today.  One  of  these-  open-circuit — 
is  the  system  with  which  most  of  us 
have  had  contact.  It  is  the  system 
used  by  commercial  television.  Open 
circuit  means  that  the  image  and 
sound  are  being  broadcast  “on  the 
air.”  In  this  respect,  open-circuit 
telecasting  is  like  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing.  A  home-television  receiver  picks 
up  open-circuit  broadcasts. 

Closed-circuit  television,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  like  a  telephone  sys¬ 
tem;  the  camera  and  receiver  must 
be  connected  by  wires.  The  image 
seen  by  the  camera  is  transmitted  via 
the  special  wire,  a  coaxial  cable,  to 

This  article  is  an  OVERVIEW  staff- 
written  special,  prepared  by  William 
Pharis. 


the  viewing  screen.  Nothing  is  broad¬ 
cast  on  the  air.  Only  the  receiving 
sets  which  are  connected  to  the  cam¬ 
era  by  the  coaxial  cable  can  repro¬ 
duce  the  image.  In  a  correctly  ad¬ 
justed  closed-circuit  system  there  is 
no  static  or  interference,  such  as 
sometimes  plagues  us  with  open-cir¬ 
cuit  television.  The  only  power 
needed  for  closed-circuit  television 
can  be  supplied  by  electrical  outlets 

Flexibility  is  one  of  the  distinct 
advantages  of  closed-circuit  TV.  A 
basic  system  consists  of  a  camera  con¬ 
nected  by  coaxial  cable  to  a  receiving 
set,  and  can  be  expanded  to  refine 
the  operation  to  any  desired  level. 
Sound  can  be  added  with  conven¬ 
tional  microphones  and  speakers.  Any 
number  of  receiving  sets  can  be  con¬ 
nected.  Multiple  cameras  can  give 
close-ups  or  panoramas.  A  televisioti 
projector  can  enlarge  the  projector 
to  movie-screen  size  for  large  audi¬ 
ences.  A  “jack”  enables  a  closed-cir¬ 
cuit  television  system  to  use  material 
being  broadcast  on  open-circuit  TV. 
Still  another  piece  of  equipment  pro¬ 
jects  films,  filmstrips  and  slides  di¬ 
rectly  onto  the  closed-circuit  screen. 
It  is  even  possible  to  l)e  teler-asting 
several  programs  at  once  on  a  closed- 
circuit  system.  The  much  publicized 
Hagerstown.  Maryland  system  can 
run  six  simultaneous  programs. 

The  cost  of  a  closed-circuit  tele¬ 
vision  system  depends  upon  complex¬ 
ity  and  size;  it  ranges  from  single 
camera  installations  costing  about 
•S1500  to  elaborate  installations  run¬ 
ning  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars.  One  system  can  function  almost 
automatically  while  another  more 
complex  one  may  require  the  services 

OVERVIEW 
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Students  and  their  minds 
are  the  raw  material  be¬ 
hind  programming  methods 
for  educational  television. 

A  limitless  abundance  of 
material  and  presentation 
methods  is  available  to 
producers  and  planners 
of  TV  for  school  and 
college  use,  provided 
they  haye  the  vision  to 
recognize^the  opportuni¬ 
ties  facing  them. 
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of  many  people  for  its  operation. 

There  are  factors  which  are  com¬ 
mon  to  both  open-  and  closed-circuit 
television.  The  object  of  both  is  to 
allow  viewers  to  see  an  image  origi¬ 
nating  from  another  location.  Tele¬ 
vision,  regardless  of  the  transmis¬ 
sion  method  has  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  when  utilized  by  educa¬ 
tion.  What  we  do  in  this  article  is  to 
ignore  open-circuit  television.  This  is 
not  done  to  argue  against  open-cir¬ 
cuit  TV,  but  because  closed-circuit  is 
less  known  and  less  understood  as  a 
system  of  telecasting. 

Some  of  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  explored  here  apply  tf» 
both  methods  of  telecasting  but  this 
is  to  be  expected.  If  there  were  a  need 
for  repeated  crossings  of  a  river  we 
would  talk  about  a  ferry  and  a  bridge. 
Kach  would  have  some  distinct  ad¬ 
vantages  but  the  goal  for  both  would 
be  the  same  to  get  us  across  the 
river  without  getting  wet.  Thus  v\e 
are  discussing  how  to  cross  the  ri\er 
of  space  and  we  choose  to  argue  for 
one  way  without  arguing  against  the 
other  as  being  an  unsuitable  method. 

In  considering  television,  either 
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system,  it  is  well  to  rememl)er  that 
TV  is  a  transmitting  device — nothing 
more.  W'e  are  frequently  guilty  of  en¬ 
dowing  television  with  characteristics 
which  it  does  not.  of  itself,  possess. 
Television  allows  us  to  span  space 
and  see  action  originating  somewhere 
else.  Television  cannot  be  blamed  for 
showing  the  wrong  action.  Neither  is 
it  responsible  for  whether  or  not  in¬ 
terest  is  aroused,  subject  matter  ap¬ 
propriate.  sequences  logical,  timing 
accurate  and  pacing  pro|)er.  These 
are  dependent  upon  the  skill  of  the 
people  who  operate  the  machines. 

We  do  not  blame  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  if  Grandmother  is  not  at  home 
when  we  call.  ^  et  we  frequently  blame 
television  for  being  worthless  because 
it  has  been  ,nisuse<l  or  use<l  without 
imagination.  The  reproduction  of  un¬ 
imaginative  material  by  televisi<»n  is 
a  sin  of  the  producers  not  of  the  re¬ 
production  device. 

Having  pointed  out  this  limitation 
of  television,  it  is  well  to  relate  to 
the  central  theme.  Television  is  not  a 
fairy  godmother  ready  to  cure  all  the 
ills  of  contemporary  education.  It 
can  do  some  jobs  better  than  we  are 
presently  doing  them;  it  cannot  d<» 
all  things.  Those  who  claim  that 
television  will  replace  the  teacher  in 
a  massive  educational  revolution  are 
either  fooling  themselves  or  engaging 
in  wishful  dreaming. 

But  those  who  dismiss  educational 
TV  with  a  shrug  of  their  tradition  en- 
I  crusted  shoulders,  are  equally  un¬ 
realistic.  Television  can  make  a  gen¬ 
uine  contribution  to  education  at  all 
levels  when  we  learn  to  fit  it  into  its 
proper  place  in  the  overall  pattern. 

It  appears  that  there  are  three  dif¬ 
ferent  areas  in  which  closed-circuit 
television  can  help: 

j  First,  closed -circuit  TV  can  bring 
resources  to  the  learner  u  hich  would 
otherwise  be  unavailable.  People, 
places  and  things  can  be  viewed  by 
the  learner  through  the  proper  use  of 
1  closed-circuit  TV.  A  resource  persfin 
j  can  ap|)ear  Iwfore  a  group  or  several 
groups  and  each  viewer  has  a  front- 
row  seat.  Events  can  be  seen  as  thev 
occur  or  they  can  be  preserved  fo^ 
later  viewing  by  the  use  of  kinescope. 
A  television  camera  can  go  places  and 
do  things  that  a  human  cannot.  It 
can  be  lowered  into  a  snake  pit  or 
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observe  an  explosion.  It  «'an  “zoom- 
in”  for  a  close-up  or  retreat  quickly 
for  an  overview.  It  can  give  the  view¬ 
ers  a  position  that  they  could  not 
occupy  in  person. 

Second,  closed-circuit  television 
can  present  some  material  more  ef¬ 
fectively.  Medical  schools  use  closed- 
circuit  TV  to  allow  each  student  to 
look  over  the  surgeon's  shoulder.  Any 
demonstration  in  which  it  is  desir¬ 
able  for  the  learner  to  have  a  close 
hmk  at  details  can  profit  from  the  use 
of  closed-circuit  television.  Used  in  a 
laboratory  situation,  in  science  for 
example,  a  camera  can  focus  on  the 
instructor's  demonstration  while  the 
students  rejK’at  the  ex|)eriment  or  ex¬ 
ercise  at  their  work  spaces.  Closed- 
circuit  TV  can  also  be  used  to  present 
animations,  slow  motion,  time  expo¬ 
sures.  charts,  exhibits  and  many  other 
learning  devices. 

Third,  closed-circuit  television  en- 
aides  us  to  make  better  use  of  lime 
and  sfMice  in  some  situations.  This  is 
the  area  in  which  television  has  been 
most  used.  It  is  also  the  area  which 
holds  the  possibility  for  the  most 
abuse.  In  attempting  to  make  better 
use  of  time  and  space  wc  have  tried 
to  substitute  TV  for  teachers.  The 
most  experienced  users  of  television 
are  the  severest  critics  «if  this  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  use  of  television.  There 
are  many  positive  ways,  however,  in 
w  hich  TV  can  conserve  time  and  space. 

One  s<-hool  is  using  closeil-circuit 
TV  for  a  library  orientation.  Formerly 
the  library  and  librarians  were  occu¬ 
pied  for  several  weeks  taking  one 
class  at  a  time  on  tour.  Now  the  TV 

<  amera  is  sent  on  the  tour  while  the 
students  are  all  orientetl  at  once.  The 
library  is  ready  to  serve  the  ne«-*ds  of 
the  individuals  in  a  matter  of  hours 
instead  of  weeks. 

If  lectures  to  large  groups  are  ne<  - 
essarv  it  is  generally  more  desirable 
to  give  each  learner  a  front  view  on 
TV  instead  of  a  seat  far  removed  in 
an  auditorium. 

Films  and  filmstrips  can  l>e  pre¬ 
sented  effectively  on  closed-circuit  TV. 
That  it  makes  projectors,  screens  and 

<  lassroom  darkening  devices  unneces¬ 
sary  is  one  marked  advantage.  It  is 
not  too  far-fetched  to  think  that  in  the 
near  future  film  libraries  will  be  auto¬ 
mated  and  function  somewhat  like  a 


present  day  juke  box.  A  teacher  who 
wants  a  film  will  be  able  to  push  a 
button  or  dial  a  code  number  and 
view  the  films  on  the  classroom  tele-  ! 

V  ision  screen.  , 

When  we  concentrate  our  imagina-  j 
tion  on  the  proper  uses  of  closed-cir-  j 
cuit  television  we  will  discover  many 
ways  many  benefits  which  the  | 
“magic  eye”  holds  for  education. 

W  riting  in  Saturday  Review  Rob-  j 
ert  L.  Shayon  says,  “TV  teaching  will  ' 
‘come  of  age',  as  they  say,  when  the  [ 
educators  stop  experimenting  with  it  I 
frenetically  as  a  desperate  economy 
and  manpower  measure,  and  settle  i 
dow  n  finally  to  using  it  with  care  and 
imagination,  in  small  as  well  as  large 
groups,  to  motivate  not  little  mem-  j 
ory  feedback  machines  but  apprais¬ 
ing,  intellectually  curiousquestioners.” 
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Progress  Report:  Educational 
Facilities  Laboratories  Projects 

New  York — The  Educational  Facili¬ 
ties  Uaborat»»ries  has  already  s|)ent 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  on 
grants  and  projects  dealing  with  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  s<ho(»l  and  college 
facilities.  EFI.  was  established  in  19.% 
w  ith  a  grant  of  o  million  from  the 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  h.duca- 
tion. 

In  its  brief  history.  EKI.  has  initi¬ 
aled  a  total  of  23  individual  grants 
and  programs.  Four  projects  which 
were  started  in  19.%.  included:  a 
grant  of  the  American  Institute  of 
I’hvsics  and  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Physics  Teachers  to  study 
physics  facilities,  an  analysis  of 
school  construction  in  Uhicago,  a 
grant  to  Leland  Stanford  Junior  I  ni- 
versity,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Stanford  School  Planning  Labora¬ 
tory,  to  expand  their  information 
services  and  co-(»|)erative  study  with 
the  National  Uouncil  •)!  (',hief  Slate 
.Shool  Officers  investigating  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  pr«»visions  of  Title 
3  of  the  N'at'l.  Defense  Education  Act. 

Plans  for  the  future  include  studies 
on:  flexibility,  team  teaching  facili¬ 
ties,  space  for  individual  learning, 
and  university  expansion  with  lim¬ 
ited  facilities. 
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work  concentrated  on  grades  9 
through  12  and  culminated  in  a  re¬ 
port  called  The  American  High 
School  Today,  released  early  this 
year. 

An  interview  with  Dr.  Conant’s 
staff  indicated  that  the  junior  high 
school  study  is  an  outgrowth  of  his 
observations  in  the  high  schools  he 
visited.  The  interview  also  revealed 
that  the  investigation  techniques  will 
l>e  similar  to  those  used  in  the  first 
study;  personal  visits  by  Conant  and 
his  staff  with  administrators,  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  consultation  with 
specialists  in  the  junior  high  school 
field.  Junior  high  schools  to  l>e  vis¬ 
ited  will  l)e  selected  not  necessarily 
on  the  basis  of  geography  as  were  the 
high  sc  hools,  but  rather  on  the  basis 
of  good  practices  as  recommended  by 
s()ecialists. 

Conant  will  concern  himself  with 
ihe  entire  curriculum  of  the  junior 
high  school,  but  will  take  special 
interest  in  such  problems  as  when  to 
begin  the  teaching  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  and  will  also  look  for  good 
examples  of  science  programs  and 
core  curriculum  classes. 

In  announcing  his  plans.  Dr.  Con¬ 
ant  said.  “The  American  tax-sup- 
ported  high  school  continues  to  l)e 
the  focus  of  my  attention.  However, 
in  many  communities,  the  idea  of  a 
high  school  embraces  grades  7 
through  12.  and  in  my  previous  study 
I  was  concerned  only  with  grades  9 
through  12.  Eventually,  I  shall  pre¬ 
pare  a  final  report  of  my  study  which 
I  hope  may  assist  the  lay  citizens  to 
understand  some  of  the  problems  fac¬ 
ing  those  in  charge  of  our  tax-sup- 
ported  schools.” 

One  of  these  problems  involves  a 
comparison  study  -the  differences 
l>etween  “high  income  suburban 
areas  with  a  medium-sized  indus¬ 
trialized  city.”  According  to  Conant’s 
staff,  the  difference  in  parental  pres¬ 
sure  in  these  different  areas  on  the 
students  is  an  example  of  the  type  of 
problem  which  interests  him. 


easily  installed  in  present  classrooms  to 


SPEED  SCIENCE  TEACHING 


ONE  LOW-COST  UNIT  now  provides  instant,  safe  demonstrations  over  a  wide 
range  of  electric  power  and  circuitry  for  PHYSICS— CHEMISTRY— GENERAL 
SCIENCE-ELECTRO  MECHANICS 


New,  modular  Labpower  gives  you  an 
instant  source  of  controlled  power. 
Speeds  science  teaching  with  ample, 
high-quality  power  for: 

★  basic  electro-chemical  experiments 
ir  basic  electro-mechanical  experiments 
if  150  basic  electrical  experiments 
if  Plus  thousands  of  variations 
Permits  plug-in  addition  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  meters— timers— batteries-mag- 
amp  transistor  supplies  and  innumer¬ 
able  other  variations. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES:  5  power  supplies  and 
distribution,  with  wide  range  adjust¬ 
ment-high  and  low  voltage.  A  C.  and 
D.C.— all  outlets  controlled  by  the  In¬ 
structor— edi/tu/io/i  safety  features- 3 
times  as  efficient  as  kKal  supply  25'VA 
“toys.”  at  same  classroom  cost— ample 
200  VA  capacity  per  student— virtually 
no  maintenance— latest  industrial  design 
—modular,  to  permit  easily-made 
changes  and  additions— standard  panel 
depth.  414"  X  34"  x  52"-complete  specs 
furnished  for  use  and  installation. 


tUARANTEED  by  Associated  Products  i  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  approved  manufac¬ 
turers  of  a  superior  line  of  electrical  laboratory  equipment.  FREE  consultation. 


* 


I 


Send  today  for 
specifications: 

*Ai»o  on  ve^oest  .  •  # 
spoct  •!  tmmpWH 

ELECTRONIC  TEACHING 
LABORATORY 


ASSOCIATED  PRODUCTS  t  SERVICE  CO.,  INC. 

Labpower  Division-Lent  Branch,  N.  J. 

Ploaso  sand  specifications  and  price  of  new,  modular  Labpower. 

Q  Alto  tend  tpoci  of  Eloctronic  Toochinw  Loborotory 
Nome  - 

Addrott _  _ _ 
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OVERVIEW 


How  Do  You  Like  OVERVIEW? 

To  help  us  produce  a  magazine  that  will  be  a  real 
help  to  you  in  your  job.  would  you  please  give  us 
your  reactions  to  the  issue  that  you  have  just  read. 


About  The  Concept . . . 

1 )  in  your  opinion,  the  publisher’s  aim  as  stated 
in  the  front  of  this  issue — to  produce  a  maga¬ 
zine  for  all  educational  executives,  at  all 
levels — is  it: 

a.  A  good  concept 

b.  A  practical  corKept 

c.  Important  to  you 

d.  Necessary  to  the  profession 


About  Our  Performance . . . 

2)  In  terms  of  this  pilot  issue  of  OVERVIEW,  do 
you  believe — 

Ym  NoM«yb« 

a.  We  have  perfonned 
according  to  the 

publisher’s  promise?  □  □  □ 

b.  OVERVIEW  can  be  helpful 

to  you  In  your  position?  □  □  □ 


About  Editorial  Content . . . 

3)  Which  of  the  major  feature  articles  did  you 
find  to  be  of  nx)st  interest?  — 

a . 

b . 

c . 

(We'd  like  to  have  you  tell  us  why — there's  room  on  the  beck) 


Yes 

No  Maybe 

a.  News  coverage  and 

□ 

□  □ 

treatment 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□  □ 

b.  Personalities 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□  □ 

□  □ 

c.  New  Prtxiucts 

□ 

□ 

□ 

4)  Which  of  the  major  feature  articles,  if  any, 
do  you  feel  “missed  the  mark?’’ 

a . 

b . 

c . 

(We'd  like  to  have  you  tell  us  why — there's  room  on  the  back) 


5)  Please  rate 


Excellent  Average  Poor 


About  The  Design  . .  . 

6)  How  would  you  rate  the  visual  presentation 
of  this  pilot  issue? 


Excellent  Average 
(Please  circle  one) 


7)  Any  further  comments? 


Poor 


Meese  free  ae  yoer  Mf  tHh  oed  Ml  aoaie 
el  the  edecetioeef  systeie,  iesOtotwa  or 
pregrem  im  whkh  fee  eene. 

Pleete  umr  out,  fold,  tieple  end  return.  Thank  you. 


Title 


Organization 


Address 
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Rrtt  Class 
Permit  No.  280 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  REPLY  ENVELOPE 

No  Postage  Necessary  U  MaiM  im  the  UoNod  States 


Postage  Be  Paid  By 


470  PARK  AVENUE  SOUTH 
NEW  YORK  16,  N.Y. 


Orerview  Research  Dept. 
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LOOK  at 


the  hazards  in  floor  maintenance 


Taking  .slipperiness  out  of  your  floors  is  worthwhile 
insurance  against  slips  and  falls. 

It’s  easily  done  with  a  specially  blended  West  resin 
emulsion.  This  safe,  high-traction  finish  contains  no 
wax  —  yet  produces  a  glossy,  hard,  durable  film  on 
all  types  of  floors. 

Slipperiness  is  only  one  of  many  floor  problems. 
Others  are  just  as  common.  Staining.  Dirt  retention. 
Excessive  dust.  High  labor  costs.  To  name  a  few.  All 


can  be  prevented  —  often  at  reduced  cost  —  with  a 
complete  west  floor  care  program. 

The  WEST  FLOOR  CARE  PROGRAM  Consists  of  three  basic 
steps.  Cleaning.  Sealing.  Maintaining.  Each  adapted 
to  the  individual  needs  of  floors  by  West  Representa¬ 
tives  who  specialize  in  methods  as  well  as  materials 

We’d  be  glad  to  show  you  how  a  west  floor  care 
PROGRAM  protects  floors,  modernizes  methods,  elimi¬ 
nates  hazai  ds.  W rite,  or  telephone  your  local  West  office. 


7~i  r,J 

'HEMir.AL 

WV  JCi  3  1  PROOUC  S  INC 


'  WEST  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS  INC..  42  16  West  Street.  Long  Island  City  1.  N  Y 
I  Branches  in  principal  cities  *  In  Canada:  6621-23  Casgrain  Ave..  Montreal 

I  Q  Please  send  your  32  page  booKlet.  "The  Proper  Care  of  Floors." 
j  □  Please  "lave  a  West  Representative  telephone  for  an  appointment. 


WEST  DISINFECTING  DIVISION 


Position 


Mail  this  coupon  with  your  letterhead  to  Dept.  6 


KOMAN>  •  SPAKIAN 


Plate  No.  10k6  New  Science  Hall.  THIEt  COLLEGE,  (ireenville.  Pa. 

Architects;  LOUIS  G.  MARTSOLF  &  ASSOCIATES,  New  Brighton.  Pa 
Panel-*  installed  by:  NEWMAN  BROS..  INC.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


Used  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  conventional  exterior 
finishes.  RS  Ceramic  Tile  Panels  offer  the  designer 
unlimited  latitude  in  choice  of  color,  texture  and  pattern. 
Here  is  the  permanence  and  maintenance-free  beauty 
of  time-proven  ceramic  tile,  delivered  to  job-site  in 
light-weight,  custom-made  prefabricated  units,  ready  for 
simple,  speedy  erection  in  any  frame.  .\  favorable  unit 
price  combined  with  low  installation  cost  makes 
RS  Panels  an  outstanding  value.  Your  architect  can 
provide  more  information.  If  you’re  interested 
in  the  technical  details,  write  for  Bulletin  RSP-201. 
Ceramic  Tile  Panels,  Inc.,  Dept.  Z-ll.  Canton  2,  Ohio. 


Clo«e>up  showinirdvtAil  of 
KS  Ceramic  Tile  Panels  design 


